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PREFACE. 



1 SHALL make no apology, by 
way of Prcfece, for the enfuing 
Treatife ; and fhail Only fliew the me- 
thod I have followed in the profecu- 
tion theereof. 

I have divided the Book into Three 
Parts. 

The Firft contains a fliort Dcfcrip- 
tion of the Properties peculiar to the 
difierent kinds of Horfes, viz. their 
Age, Shape, Beauty, and Goodnefs ; 
alio their Faults and Imperfedions, as 
well thofb that are natural, as thofe that 
are acqu red by habit, or are cauied. by 
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The PREFACE. 

impcrfedt cures, or other ill manage- 
ment. Wherein "ttie reader is inftrinft- 
ed in the knowledge of the Eyes and 
Feet, and in the fymmetry and propor- 
tion of the vafiotis parts of a Horfe, 
in fo plain and intelligible a manner, 
that any one ^majr "from hence, in a 
ihoft lime, attain to a "competent tkill 
in Horfes. 

The Second contains a fliort Epi- 
tome or Abridgment of Anatomy, 
wherein all the Parts of a Horfe are 
defcribed in an eaiy and inftrudive 
manner, for the benefit, of thole who 
have not fedn diflefttons, or attended 
lectures of Anatomy. 

In this anatomical Part I have ftu- 
died all po/Iible brevity, and at the 
&me time have omitted nothing that 
iriay give the reader a clear notion of 
the Animal Oeconomy, with the di- 
feafes and accidents to which it is ex- 
pofed ; which I have illuftrated in 
fcveral Places from Obfervatibns on 

Horfes 
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Hof(e8 I have fe^n opened, a^ a pro* 
per £:>undatioq fo^ underftaijiding V^if 
difeaies. 

The Third conjCiiios ati AccQunt of 
the ieveral malAdies. ^nd di^a^s in-^ 
cideot tq Elorfes^ with their figns, 
caufes, and metl^od of cure. 

This I have introduced with a Dif- 
courfe concerniog tjie piet of Horfes, 
and th^ difFer^ot . manner of feeding, 
and Qt|ier maa^gepient^ wKether in 
the houfe or at grafs ; and the acci- 
dents to which Horfes are expoied 
by miilakes of this kind. I have here 
alfo laid down feveral uieful and ne- 
ce^ry cautions concerning Exercife ; 
dire^ion? for Bleeding ; the cafes th^t 
requife Purging ; the proper time and 
ixxapner; with many ufeful helps for 
rearing young Horfes that have been 
kept up and pampered for iale, and 
thereby rendered unfit for prefent ufe. 
Alio the bcft rules to preferve Health, 

and to pKvent thole, accident* that ei- 
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ther caufe fickne(s, or produce fuch ill 
habits of body as often render Horfes 
iinferviceable. 

In treating the Dlfeafes I have rarely 
confulted any one author, having ob- 
ferved the writers on the fubjeA of 
Farriery for the moft part dcfe^ive or 
trifling, either from their want of judg- 
ment or fufficient experience ; and 
therefore I have defcribed the diftem- 
pers of Horfes chiefly as they have oc- 
curred to me in many years practice, 
not only among Gentlemen's Horfes, 
where I have had great variety of ex- 
traordinary cafes, but among fome hun- 
dreds of Troop-Horfes, which were 
conflantly under my care: In all which 
I have advanced nothing but what will 
be found agreeable to the rules of prac- 
tice, and what I have had confirmed 
by frequent experience j wherein I have 
fliudied the utmoft brevity, by avoiding 
all unneceflary digreflions and tedious 
difquifltions, which might only have 
the ef&d to puzzle thofe who are not, 

in 
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Ill /bme meafure, verfcd in the know- 
ledge of the feveral branches of phyfic : 
And therefore 1 have defcribed each 
diftemper, whether limple or compli- 
cated, by relating the true caufes with 
thefymptoms, as they (hew themfclves 
by their various degrees and appearances; 
and have clearly diftinguifhed in all 
cafes where the fame common fymp- 
toms are fcrund in different difeafes,' by 
other diagnoftics and iigns that are pe- 
culiar, and point out the. difeafes im- 
mediately treated of ; by which any 
Man of common underAanding may 
be able to proceed in the cure of moft 
Diftempers, with much greater certain^ 
ty than by any helps of this kind that 
have been yet oflered to the Public. 

Neither have I been Icfs regardful of 
the prognoftics, by diftinguifliing the 
good from the bad ; and in thofe that 
portend danger, I have endeavoured 
to account for them in an eafy fe mi- 
liar Way, to (hew from whence fuch 
bad prognoftics generally arife, and 

how 
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how f»r any of the principal parts ar« 
afFede4 when thefe appear^ fo as they 
may be prevented; or that a fuddeii 
turn may be given to remove the ill 
difpo^ition that produces them. And 
this I look upon to be of fuch confe- 
quence to the right underftanding the 
Difeafes of Horfes and their cures, that, 
without fbme in£ght into thefe things, 
it is impofUble to pra£ti{^ with any 
certainty or fafety. 

I have alfo taken notice of the in- 
curable cafes of Horfes, whether thofe 
proceeding fropi natural defe<^s, or 
from accidents ill cured ; likewife thofe 
where the cure may be both uncertain, 
and at the feme time fo tedious as to 
exceed the value of the Horfe. All 
which I have defcribed in a manner, 
that ignorant pretenders to Farriery 
may be fb far convinced, as not to un- 
dertake impoillbilities ; and that the 
owners of Horfes that are incurable, 
may not be impofed on by fuch par- 
ens, 
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icffis, nor keep Hories to he only aa 
iiields and tirefome expence. 

Upon the wliole, I ka:ve ^ndeavofired 
as -ranch ss pc|(Qb4e to render this work 
of poblick ^, by tf^ating the fubjed 
in (uch a 'manner, that thoife who liave 
already aittained to any knowledge in 
the Difeafes of Horfes, will £md I 
iiave advanced ^nothing but what will 
perfedly ^gree ^ith their own expe- 
rience ; and to "luch this Treatife will 
be a great help ; and muft alfb be the 
meains to inftrtA thofe who arfe unac- 
quainted, or have had but little infight 
into fiich things, havii^ not dnly 
'ftudied the greateft plainnefs cveiy 
Where throughout the \^<Je, 'but given 
fcfveral inftances of very extraordinary 
cures, and made many ufeful difcove- 
ries, which I hope may tend greatly 
to the prefervation of our Horfes. And 
as this was my chief defign in compil- 
ing a new Treatife on the -Dileafes and 
Maladies of Horfes, fo I have formed 
kw a diferent and more pra^ical 
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fchemc than thofe books I formerly 
publiihed chi that fubjed;. I have alfo 
inferted the eafieft and cheapeft rcme- 
'dies of all kinds, fucb as I have found 
the moil fuccefsfiil in my own pra&ice, 
and may be readily procured in the 
country, and many of them even in 
places remote from great towns. I have 
likewife given feveral precautions againft 
bad drugs, and medicines not faithfully 
and well prepared, which often times 
hinder the expeded fucce^ 

Our Horfes being of no fmall im- 
portance to the nation in general, both 
in peace aqd war, as well of great yfe 
to particular perfons of all ranks, I 
judged I could not do a better and 
more ufeful fervice than to publiHi my 
own experience, after fo many years 
pra<5lice ; wherein I have beftowed 
more pains and labour, in rendering it 
fuitable to every one's capacity and 
learning, than if I had given it a fuller 
fcope, and extended it to a greater 
length, which, tbo' it would have been 

more 
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more eafy to myfelf, might have beea 
le& profitable to others. And there- 
fore, in regard of the great pains and 
time I have fpent in compiling lb ufe- 
fid a Treatife, I may prefiime to hope 
for fome fiiitable encouragement from 
the Public. 

I take this opportunity to acquaint 
the Publick, that I have educated my 
ion William, with an intention to 
fiKceed me in my bufineis, he having 
been conftantly employed in it for 
thefe fifteen years pan ; and I hope^ 
and am indeed periuaded, he will give 
univerfal fatisfadion. 4 



Duke-ftreet, 0£t i. 1750. 
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PARTI. 

Containing the neceffary Things for the 
Knowledge of a Horse^ &'c. 

C H A P. I. 

The Proper Names of the External Parts 

of a Horse. 



AS my intention, in this (hort treatife, is 
to render the knowledge of Horfes, 
with the accidents and difeafes to which 
they are liable, as plain and eafy as poflible : 
Therefore, that I may not deviate too far from 
the common method, I have begun with the 
names of the external parts of a Horfe s for 
tho' many of his parts have their names in com- 
mon with all other animals, yet he has others 
that cuflom has rendered peculiar to him only ; 
and without fbme acquaintance with thefe 
terms and diftindions, we can neither know 
much of a Horfe nor of his difeafes. 

The lirft thing that comes to be defcribed in Names of 
a Horfe is his Head, confiding of feveral Parts, ^^ ^**««^* 
as the Ears, the Nofe, the Mouth, the Fore- ^ut^e 
head, the Eyes and Temples, &c. Hie two Head. 
hollows above the Eyes, fo remarkable, efpe- 
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The EXTERNAL Parts Part I. 

cially in old Horfes, are called the Eye-pits. 
The Forehead is often called his Bro^y ; and 
that part of the Head which is the moft back- 
ward, where it jqins to the Neck, is called the 
Poll or Noll ; and- the jundlure of the Head 
and Neck, the Onfet or Setting-on of the Head. 
The Upper and Under-Lips, including the Tip, 
of the Nofe, form the Muzle ; and the Hairs 
that are fcattered on a Horfe's Under-Lip to 
the place where the curb of the bridle refts, is 
called his Beard. The infide of the Mouth, 
between the Lower Jaw- Bones, where the 
Tongue lies, is called the Channel.. The 
flelhy rows that run acrofs the upper-part of 
the Mouth, and are fo diftinguifliable in young 
Horfes, are called the Bars, which reach almoft 
quite to the Palate. 

The Neck reaches from the Head to the 
Shoulders. The Hair which grows along the 
upper-part, is called the Mane, and the part 
that is the moil iaxched the Cred, which in a 
fine Horfe full of vigour rifes femicircular, but 
when a Horfe has been difeafed or ftarved that 
his Neck finks, he is faid to be Creft-fallen. 

The Withers is the part that rifes upon the 
top of the Shoulders, and is compofed of the 
highefl Spines. It is from the top of the 
Wither^ that a Horfe is meafured to know his 
fize. 

From the Withers to the hind-part of the 
Back are the Reins, which generally reach the 
length of the faddle to the higheft Spine 5 and 
in fome long-back'd Horfes a little beyond the 
length of a common faddle. Next the Rein^ 

ara 



Chap* I. of a HORSE. 3 

are the Loins, which reach to the Croup ; and 
where the Crupper lies is termed the Channel. 
The Croup reaches from the Reins to the Dock, 
and includes all that Declivity or Deicent which 
goes to the Tail, and in men and fome other 
animals is called the Rump. 

The Body of a Horfe ia ufuidly called his The Bod v 
Carcafs; fo that a large-bodied Horfe is faid to^*^^*^^*^ 
have a large Carcafs, and a flender one to have 
a fmali Garcafs ; and when the Body is compad: 
aqd well made, he is faid to be well carcas'd, or 
to hfive a good Carcafs. 

The Flanks are fuflficiently known, being the 
parts on both fides below the Reins which reach 
from the Short-Ribs to the Haunches ; and the 
Belly is that which reaches from the Briiket to 
the Sheath. 

The Shoulders inclofe the whde Breaft on 
both fides, beginning from the Withers, and 
teaching downwards to the Fore^Legs or Arms. 

The Astm begin from the Shoulders, and The 
the htnd-part which points towards the Briiket Limbs, 
is called the Elbow } the Fore-Leg or Arm , 
reaches to tlie Knee ; on thcinfide runs the Plat 
Vein, which is often opened for Lanaenefs of 
the Shoulders or diforders of the Lungs. The 
part which reaches from the Knee to the Paftern 
is called the Shank; behind the Shank is inferted 
into the Heel that flroi^ tendon called the Back-' 
Sinew, which is fo often fubjed to be ftrained 
or hurt. 

ThePaitern reaches from the lower part of the 
Shank to the Foot ; where it joins the Shank 
i$ called the Paftern- Joint or Fetlock- Joint, as 
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The. EXTERNAL Parts Part 1. 

fome term It, from the tuft of hair that grows 
on the lower part of the Leg behind, above the 
Heel, which is called the Fedock. The Pattern 
has a jun&ure in the middle, to facilitate the 
motion of the foot ; fo that the upper part next 
the Shank is called the Great Pattern , and that 
which joins the bone of the Foot, the Lefler 
Pattern, and where it joins the Foot is called 
the Coffin- Joint. 

The Hoof is often called the Coffin, and the 
bone of the Foot the Coffin-Bone, becauie the 
Hoof inclofes that bone, as in a coffin. The 
hair that circles round the upper part of the 
Hoof is called the Crown or Coronet. 

The Foot confifts of the Quarters, Sides, 
and Toe : The Quarters inclofe the Heel, com- 
pofing the inner and outer quarter, and end with 
the extremity of the Heel. The Sides and Toe 
need no defcription. The under part of the 
Foot is made up of the Frufh or Frog, and the 
Sole. The Frog rifes from the middle of the 
Sole, and terminates at the Heel : It is more 
foft and elevated than the Sole, and is that part 
which the Farriers ihape like the point of a 
fpear, when they pare a Horfe's Foot, in order 
to his beine ttiod. The Sole is that plate of 
horn which covers the bottom of the whole 
Foot, and adheres to the verge of the Hoof, 
where the nails are driven in (hoeing. 

In the hind parts of a Horfe are his Haunches, 
which begin at the two bones on each fide 
which inclofe the Loins, and defcend to the 
Ham or Hock. 

The 
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The Stifle is that part which jets out from 
the edge of the Thigh towards a Horfe's Belly, 
when ne is in any. action that bends his Leg : 
It is the Khee-Pan of a Horfe, fituated, on ue 
middle joint of the Thigh, between theThigh- 
Bone and the Leg. The Whirl-Bone is the 
upper end of the Thigh-Boae towards the 
Hip 3 and when that happens to be much 
fprain'd, a Horfe is faid to be Hip'd. 

The Thigh or Gafcoin begins at the Stifle» 
and reaches to the Ply or Bending of the Ham or 
Hock. When a Horfe is round and plump in 
the Thighs, he is faid to be well gafcoin'd. 

The Ham or Hough is the Ply or Bending 
of the Hind-Leg. The round knob behind 
is called the Heel of the Hock, or Cappelette, 
according to fome writers, and where the great 
Mafter-Sinew is inferted. 

As the Small of the Fore-Leg is called the 
Shank, fo the Small of the Hind-Leg is caled 
the Inftep. The Pafterns and Feet having the 
fame names and ufes behind as before, need 
no further defcription. 

Thefe being the ufual names and appellations 
by which horfemen diftinguifh the feveral parts 
of a Horfe, it remains only to take notice, that 
the Right-Side of a Horfe, is always called his 
Off-Side, and his Left the Near-Side, being 
that to which we always approach when we 
go to mount or handle a Horfe. Upon this wc 
alfo diftinguifh a Horfe*s feveral parts ; for in- 
ftance, we fay the Off-Leg and the Near-Leg, 
the Off-Foot and Near Foot, the Off-Eye and 
Near-Eye ; and fo of others. 

B 3 CHAP. 



f The Age of a H O R S E. Part I. 

CHAP. IL 

The fureft Marks whereby to know the 

Age of a Horse. 

thcdi-/npHB age of a Horfe is eafily known by 
djcTcedi. ^^^ Moutfi till he comes Eight, after 

which the ufual mai*ks wear out. A Horfe, 
like many other brute-animals, has its Teeth 
divided into three ranks viz. his Fore-Teeth, 
which are flat and fmooth, his Turtles, and his 
Back-Teeth* His Back-Teeth or Jaw-Teeth 
are called his Grinders, being thofe by which 
a Horfe chews and grinds his provender, and 
are in number twenty-four, twelve above and 
twelve below : They are ftrong double Teeth, 
with fliarp edges j but when a Horfe grows 
old they wear much fmoothcr. 
The Foal- The firft that grow are his Foal-Teeth, 
^*^^- which begin to come forth a few Months after 
he is foaled : They are twelve in number, viz. 
fix above and fix below ; and are eafily diftin- 
guifhcd from the Teeth that come afterwards, 
by their fmallnefs and whitenefs, iiot unlike 
the Fore-Teeth of a man. 
The ?jip- When a Colt is about two y^rs and a half 
Sfcrers, at ^^^j ^^ ^afts the four middlc-moft of his Foal- 
whata^e Teeth, WSJ. two above and two below; but 
pt^ ^^' fome do not caft out any of their Foal-Teeth 
till they are near three years old. The new 
Teeth are eafily diftinguifhed from the Foal- 
Teeth, being much ftronger, and almoft twice 
their fize, and are called the Nippers or Ga- 
therers^ 
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therers, being thofe by which a Horfe nips 
off the grafs, when he is feeding abroad in the 
fields, or in the houfe gathers his hay from the 
rack. When a Horfe has got thefe four Teeth 
complete, he is reckoned three years old. 

When he is about three and a half, or in the 
Ipring before he is four years old, he cafts four 
more of his Foal-Teeth, viz. two above and 
two below, one on each lide the Nippers or 
Middle-Teeth : So when you look into a Horfe's 
Mouth, and fee the four Middle-Teeth full 
grown, and none of the Foal-Teedi remain^ 
ing but the Corner- Teeth, you may conclude 
he is four that year about ^pril or May : But 
feme are later Colts, which, however, makes 
little alteration in the Mouth. 

The Tuflies appear near the fame time with ^jj« 
the four laft mentioned Teeth, fometimes foon- 
er than thefe, and fometimes not till after 
a Horfe is full four years old : They are curv- 
ed, like the Tufhes of other beads, only in 
a young Horfe they have a fharp edge all round 
the top and on both fides, the in fide being 
fbmewhat grooved and flattifti, inclined to a 
hoHownefs. 

When a Horfe's Tufhes do not appear for 
fbme time after the Foal-Teeth above men- 
tioned are caft out, arid the new ones come in 
their room, it is generally owing to this, that 
their Foal-Teeth have been pulled out before 
their time, by the breeders or other dealers ia 
horfes, to make a colt of three years old ap- 
pear like one of four, that he may be the more 
laleablcj for when any of the Foal-Teeth are 
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pulled out, the others foon come in their place ; 
but theTufhes having none that go before them, 
can never make their appearance till their pro- 
per time, viz. when a Horfe is about four, or 
coming four : And therefore one of the fureft 
inarks to know a four year old Horfe, is by his 
Tufhes, which are then but very fmall and 
(harp oh the top and edges. 
The C6r- When a Horfe comes five, or rather in the 
^^\ fpring before he is five, the Corner-Teeth be- 
gin to appear, and at firft but juft equal with 
the Gums, being filled with flefh in the middle. 
The Tuflies are alfo by this time grown to a 
more diftin<5l fize, tho' not very large : They 
continue like wife rough and iharp on the top 
and edges. But the Corner-Teeth are now moft 
to be remarked : They differ from the Middle- 
Teeth in their being more flefhy on the infide, 
and the gum^ generally look rawifh upon their 
firft (hooting out, whereas the others do not 
look difcoloured- The Middle-Teeth arrive at 
their full growth in Icfs than three weeks, but 
the Corner Teeth grow leifurcly, and are feldom 
much above the Gums till a Horfe is full five : 
They differ alfo from the other Fore-Teeth in 
this, that they fomewhat refemble a (hell ; and 
from thence are called the Shell-Teeth, becaufe 
they inviron the flefh in the middle half-way 
round, and as they grow the flefh within difap- 
p^ars, and leaves a diftinft hollo wnefs and open- 
nefs on the infide. When a Horfe is full five 
thefe Teeth are generally about the thicknefs 
of a crown-piece above the Gums. From five 
to five and a half tliey will grow about a quarter 

of 
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of an inch high, or more ; and when a Horfe 
is full fix, they will be near half an inch, and 
in fome large Horfes a full half-inch above die 
Gums. 

The Corner-Teeth on the Upper^Gums caft 
out before thofe on the Under ; fo diat the 
Upper Corner-Teeth are feen before diofe be- 
I0W3 on the contrary, the Tufhes in the Under- 
Gums come out before thofe of the Upper. 

When a Horfe is full fix years old, the hoi- The Mirk 
lownefs on the infide begins vifibly to fill up,>"»Horfc'» 
and that which was at firft- fiefhy grows into a^^^^^^ ^' 
brownifh fpot, not unlike the eye of a dried 
garden-bean, and continues fo till he. is feven; 
only with this difference, that the Tooth is 
more filled up and even, and the Mark or Spot 
becomes faint, and of a lighter colour. At eight 
the Mark in mofl Horfes is quite worn out, 
tho* fome retain the veftiges of it a long time ; 
and thofe who have not had a good deal of 
experience may fometimes be deceived by tak- 
ing a Horfe of nine or ten years old for one of 
eight. It is at this dme only, when a Horfe is 
paft Mark, that one can eafily err in knowing 
the age of a Horfe ; for what pradbices are 
ufcd to make a very young Horfe or Colt ap- 
pear older than he is, by pulling out the Foal- 
Teeth before their time, may be difcovered by 
feeling along the edges where the Tufhes grow, 
for they may be felt in the Gums before the 
Corner-Teeth are put forth ; whereas, if the 
Corner-Teeth come in fome months before 
the Tufhes rife in the Goms, it is to be much 
fufpefted the Foal-Teeth have been puled out 
at three years old* I 
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Faife I fliall take little notice of the tricks that 
Markf. are tifed to make a falfeMark in a Horfe's 
Mouth, by hollowing the Tooth with a Graver, 
and burning a mark with a fmall hot iron, be- 
caufe thofe who are acquainted with the true 
Marks, will eafily difcover the cheat by the fizc 
and colour of the Teeth, by the roundnefs and 
"bluntnefs of the Turtles, by the colour of the 
falfe Mark, which is generally blacker and more 
imprefs'd than the true Mark, and by many 
other vilible tokens which denote the advanc- 
ed age of a Horfe. 
The Age After a Horfe has pafled his eighth year, and 
roi^cTflr ^c>metimes at feven, nothing certain can be 
difcovcred known by the mouth : Neverthelefs fome Horfes 
kJ^^V'^^ have but indifferent Mouths when they are 
out.' " young, and foon lofe their Mark ; others have 
their Mouths good for a long time, their Teeth 
being white, even, and regular fometimes till 
they arfe fixteen years old, and upwards, with 
many other marks of frelhnefs and vigour; but 
when a Horfe comes to be very old, it may be 
difcovered by feveral indications, the conftant at- 
tendants of age, 'viz. hisGums wear away infenfi- 
bly, and leave his Teeth long and naked at their 
roots : The Teeth alfo grow yellow, and fome- 
times brownifh. The bars of the Mouth, which 
in a young Horfe are always flefhy, and form fo 
tiiany diltinv^ ridges, in an old Horfe are lean5dry, 
and fmooth, with little or no rifing. The Eye- 
Pits in a young Horfe (except thofe faid to be 
come of old StaUions)are generally filled up with 
• fle(h, look plump and fraooth ; whereas they arc 
funk and hollow in an old Horfe, and make him 

look 
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look ghaiUy, and with a melancholy afped):. 
There are alfo other marks which difcover a 
Horfe to be very old, viz. grey Horfes turn white, 
and many of them all over flea-bitten, except 
about their joints. This, however, happens 
fometimes later, and fometimes fooner, accord* 
ing to their variety of colour and conflitution : 
Black Horfes are apt to grow grey over their 
Eye-brows, and very often over a good part of 
their Face, efpccially thofe who have a ftar or a 
blaze fringed round with grey, when they are 
young. I have known two or three inilances 
of black Horfes turn'd white and flea-bitten with 
extreme old age : However, this but is rare ; 
for moft black^Horfes retain their native colour, 
except about their Face, Muzle, and fome of 
their joints. All Horfes, when very old, fink 
more or lefs in their backs, and fome Horfes 
that are naturally low-back'd, grow fo hollow 
with age, that it is fcarce poflible to fit them, 
with a faddle. Of this kind are feveral Spanifh 
and Barbary Horfes, and many of the Danifh 
and Flanders breed : Their Joints with old age 
grow alfo fo ilifF, and their Knees and Hocks 
bend, and are apt to trip and ftumple upon 
every the leaft defcent, tho* the way be fmooth 
and no ways rugged. After which they are of 
little uie to the owner. 
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CHAP. III. 

Such Faults and Defefts as ought chiefly to be 
avoided in buying of Horses. 

No fmaii T Believe moft of thofe who have any great 
io^"iiy\^nK dealings in Horfes will readily agree in this, 
of a huric that few things in common life are morcdiffi- 
wci). ^,j)( ^j^jjj^ ^j^g buying of a Horfe well : and I 

h^e known many who boailed of their Ikill 
and dexterity that way, and made greater pre- 
tences than others in the knowledge of Horfes, 
very much deceived. This is a matter that does 
jiot depend upon a man's having more wifdom 
or parts than his neighbours, but upon long 
experience, with a good tafti or fancy regu- 
lated with fome judgment ; other wife a man is 
like to make but an indifferent choice. 

There are fo many circumflantial niceties 
about Horfes, cfpecrally in what relates to the 
ihape, niake, and goings of a Horfe ; and fo 
much is faid about the marks of goodnefs and 
badnefs in Horfes, that it would fill up a whole 
volume to recount half of what one may hear 
talked in a few days upon that fubjedt 5 and 
therefore I fliall only here have a regard prin- 
cipally to fuch things as relate to a Horfe's being 
found or unfound, as that which more imme-* 
diatcly concerns my prefent province, with fuch 
natural defefts and imperfeftions as render 
Horfes the moft unfit for common ufe ; and 
(hall recorpmend thofe who would be further 
inftrudled in fuch matters to the writings of 

the 
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the Duke of Newcaftle, and to the works of 
the French and Italian equerries, who have 
been very minute in all thofe parts of Horic- 
manihip. 

When a man is about to chufc a I^^orfe, if?V^"^^^ 
he be never fo go6d a judge, yet he muft be fary. 
forced to take fome things upon truft, unlefs he 
be allowed a fufficient trial ; for feveral defe<3$- 
in a Horfe are of fuch a nature, that they can-*^ 
not be eafily difcovered till a perfon has had him 
a (hort time in his own keeping. If a Horfc . 
Bas a lamenefs in any part that is eafily per- 
ceived ; if a Horfc's Limbs are fwelled ; if he 
has fpecks or defluxions on his eyes ; if he 
ilartles and flies off at the (ight of common ob- 
jects i if his Feet ore fo plainly bad as to make 
him go cfipling along ; if he heaves at his 
Fbtnks, and coughs : Thefe, and many mor« 
of fuch-like, are defeats that cannot be hid even 
from thofe who perhaps knovv but little of a 
Horfe. And as to the fhape and goings of a ' 
Horfe, fome criticize with more judgment, and 
are lefs guided by fancy than others ; but the 
hidden faults of a Horfe are not fo eafily feen 
into : For inflance, fome Horfes, when turn- 
ed fix or feven years old, are fubjedt to a dry 
chronical fixed cough, which comes upon them 
at uncertain times, perhaps twice or thrice a 
day, efpecially when fuch Horfes happen to 
catch a frefli cold : Sometime* a Horfe with 
this malady coughs feldom but after drinking ; 
fometimes one (hall never hear him coujh while 
he is in exercife, but as foon as he comes into 
a ftabie, or Hands ilill any time after riding, he 

falls 
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falls into a vehement fit of coughingi which 
of(en laih but a little while. Sometimes he (hall 
not be heard cough more than any other found 
Horfc for feveral weeks j and when the owner 
i^ ready to think him recovered^ he (hall fall 
again into his old way of coughiqg all of a fud-. 
dea> and without any fymptoms of afrefli cold. 
As this is a malady that cannot be eafily cured, * 
aQd often, tho' not always, endangers a Horfe's 
wind, fo it is not ealfiy difcovered by any ap- 
parent fymptoms to the buyer, unlefs by chance 
he fees him fall into one of his fits of coughing j { 
for the method that moft people take to try a 
Horfe's wind, by pinching the Windpipe, will 
make any Horfe cough dry and hollow : So 
that a man by fuch trial may be eafily de« 
ceived ; and there will be but little alteration in 
the Flanks, unlefs a Horfe be old^ or his wind 
pretty far gone. 

The goodnefs or badnefs of the Eyes is ano- 

I ther thing wherein the beft judges are fome- 

' times miftaken ; for mofl people regard the 

clearnefs and tranfparency of the eye, which 

. indeed ought to be conlidered : but it is worth 

; obferving, that Horfes, before they are fix years 

} old, have not that tranfparency in their Eyes 

; which they arrive at afterwards, becaufe while 

they are young and growing their juices are 

vifcid and ballamic ; fo that their Eyes look 

thicker or clearer in proportion as their blood 

and juices happen to be more or lefs in a good 

Aate. The lame may be obferved in all Horfes 

that have colds when the vefTels of the Eyes 

are full : The Eyes at that time look thiqk and 

fometimes 
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fometimes inflamed, and a blow on the Eye or 
a bite will have the fame effedt when there i%« 
not the leaft danger of Blindneis. 

It is not therefore always the clevnefs of thc;r The 
Eye that denotes its goodnefs, but a Man is aliqj'p^°^^^ 
to form his judgment from other indipatiqns, che^Eyes. 
particularly from the form and manner of the. 
Eye, which includes not only the Bpdy of' tlvct 
Eye but the Eye^Lidfi, Eye-Brows, a(]4 all the; 
parts belonging to it. Many good ey'd Horf<^^ 
have a heavinefs in their countenance with a 
Lowering-Brow, yet great numbers of this at- 
pedt go blind with , Catarad^s when they are 
about feven years old, or between feven a^d 
eight, and fometimes later. Thefe are tjie. '^^w' fe- 
moft fufpicious where there is a Bunch or £^f^^ ** 
fuUnefs between the upper Eye-Lid and the 
Eye-Brow, with a fuUnefs round the under 
Eye- Lid; fo that the Eye appears as if it was 
inviron'd in a Ring* Such Horfes are often^ 
flefhy about the H^ad and Jaw«, which, upon 
every cold, or other flight accident, expofes 
them to defiuxions on their Eyes. 

When the Eye is extremely flat or funk with- , 
in its orbit, it is always a bad fign, even iho' 
there be no defluxion or humour upon it : A 
fmall pig Eye is none of the befl, nor a very large 
gogling Eye. The one often perifbes for want 
of nourifhment, occafion'd by fome defeat in 
the Nerves or tlie Arteries that fupply it with 
Blood 'j the other by being too much expofed 
to accidents, and by having too great fupplies 
of nouriihmei)t. 

, That 
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That Eye is almoft always* weak which is of 
a longi(h oval Figure, efpecially where the two 
corners are narrow like the (hape of an almond. 
When the coat or membrane that rifes from 
the under part of the Eye happens to be large 
and thick fo as to prefs the Eye-Ball, and the 
caruncle or kernel on the inward corner next 
the Nofe is fpungy and moift, tho' there is 
fometimes a remedy for this defcdt, yet fuch 
Horfes in the end generally go blind. 

When the eyes are bad, the Mufcles or mo- 
vers of the Eyes are generally weak ; fo if the 
Eye looks dead and lifelefs, the beft way of trial 
is to hold up the Horfe's head in the fame man- 
ner as when a drench is to be given, which 
will draw the Eye upwards; and if it remains 
there fixed and immoveable, or has a languid 
motion, it is a pretty furc fign the Eye is bad. 
And this trial will, for the moft part, hold good 
whether the Eye be moift or dry. 

Some regard the colour of the Eye, which 
however is different according to the difference 
of colour in Hories ; and indeed we are fb far 
to regard the colour, that if the Iris or circle 
' ^ that furrounds the Pupil or fight of the Eye 
be diftindt, and of a pale variegated cinnamon 
colour, it always denotes a good Eye. For the 
Iris is always mod diflindt where the humours 
of the Eye are mod: clear and pellucid, and 
thofc Horfes have the beft Eyes which in co- 
lour refemble the Eyes of a fheep or goat ; 
but few Horfes arrive to that perfedion of co« 
lour and tranfparency till they are at leaft fix 
years old or upwards. On the other hand, if 

the 
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the Iris or circle round the Pupil be of a dark 
muddy colour, and does not appear diftindt and 
variegated till one approaches near the Eye, and 
if the narrow fky-coloured Verge (which we 
obferve more or lefs in moft Hories on the 
outiide of the Iris) happens to be of a milky 
hue, it is no good fign. Neverthelefs wall- 
cy'd Horfes have for the moft part good Eyes. 

Some in examining the Eyes have a regard 
to the colour of the Horfe, which I take to be 
no fure way of judging, for as there are good 
Horfes of all colours, io there are good Ey'd 
Horfes of all colours. The Grey, efpecially the 
Pidgeon or Dove-coloured Grey, are the moft 
fufpedled, alfo the Iron-Grey, and the Dun, &c. 
But I think I pfiay fay from Experience, that 
whatever colour is the moft common among 
Horfes, fo as to exceed in number, abounds moft 
With bad Eyes. And I have obferved as many 
bad ey'd Horfes among the Black coach breed 
as any other. 

Moft people in examining a Horfe's Eyes The bcft 
lead him under a Gateway orfomefhade, that^*y°t 
they may fee perfedlly the colour and tranfpa-a Horfc's 
rency of the Eye : but the beft way is to obferve ^y"- 
his countenance when he comes firft out of a 
dark ftable into a ftrong light ; for if he has 
any wcaknefs in his Eyes he will wrinkle his 
Brow, and look upwards to receive more light ; 
and if the Pupil at the fame time be large it is 
a bad fign ; and therefore the beft way is to look 
to a Horfe's Eyes firft in the fliade, to obferve 
the dimenfions of the Pupil, and if that leflens 
upon his ^ming out into a ftrong light, it 

Vol. I. * C is 
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Is almoft an infallible fign that the Eye is 
good. 

Some fufpeft all Horfes that ftartle to have 
bad Eyes ; indeed many bad Ey*d Horfes are 
apt to ftartle : But a Horfe that ftares and looks 
upwards, lifting his Feet high when he moves, 
and as if afraid to touch the Ground, fuch is 
more likely to have bad Eyes than one that 
ftartles ; for many Horfes ftartle merely out of 
fear, and I imagine not a few from fome defedt 
in vifion, viz. from feeing objeds indiftinftly at 
fome diftance, in all which cafes the Eyes may 
be ftrong and durable, tho' many fancy them 
to be weak. But if a Horfe frequently ftartles 
when no object is before him that might caufe 
him to ftarrie, we may then fufpedt his Eyes 
to be but indifferent. 

Upon the whole, that Eye is generally good 
where the Eyelids are thin, where the outward 
coat or Tunicle of the Eye is alfo thin and de- 
licate, where the Caruncle next the Nofe is 
fmall and dry, where the Eye is tranfparent and 
fprightly, when a Horfe has a bold jefolute look, 
and takes notice of objcds without fear. On 
the other hand, when a Horfe moves his Ears 
backward and forwards, and feems furprifcd at 
every noife or motion of the Hand ; when he 
raifes his Feet high, is uncertain in his walk or 
ftep, and unequal in his goings, when his Eyes 
appear full and fwoln with a fleftiy circle round 
them, or when they are funk or flat, or of a 
longifli oval figure, when the outer coat is thick 
and covers a great part of the Eye-Ball, and 
the Glands or Kernels of the Eye are fpongy 

and 
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and moift, all thefe denote the badnefs of the 
Eyes, and are often the forerunners of Blind- 
nefs. 

The next thing to be regarded in the chufing 
of a Horfc is his Feet, that they be good and 
durable, for bad Feet in a Horfe is like aHoufe 
that has a weak foundation, for fuch an one will 
do but little fervice. I (hall not here take much 
notice of the defefts of bad (hoeing, or other 
accidents, for thefe will be treated of in their 
proper place, but of thofe chiefly which are 
natural to fome Horfes, that expofe them more . 
than others to lamenefs, or at leaft makes them 
unfit for the moft common ufes, as hunting 
and travelling. 

The knowledge of the Feet is reckoned more The 
eafy than that of the Eyes, and I have feen kfl'^w- 
many guefs pretty well of the goodnefs of a t^/p^t. 
Horfe's Feet, without any other examination 
than juft to view them as he ftands or walks* 
However, I would advife no Man to truft to fo 
fupcrficial a judgment, for tho' one may fee the 
form and (hape of the Foot to be fair and pro- 
mifing, yet there are other things to be confi- 
dered, without which a good Horfcman may 
be deceived. 

A Horfe may have a well-made Foot, and A thJn or 
well-proportion'd, and yet if it chance to be ^^^ .^^ 
thin and weak, the buyer will be difappointed of defecis. 
his expedations, for fuch a foot is liable to be 
fpoird in (hoeing, by travelling on hard ftony 
grounds,by too much drought in hot feafons, or 
by too touch moifture in winter. A thin Foot 
is that where the Cruft or horn is thin. This 

C 2 may 
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may be eafily feen when the Shoe is taken off, 
becaufe the Verge all round the Soal will appear 
thin J and where it is fo, a Horfe will winch 
with the lead touch of the pincers ; but as this 
trial will feldom be allowed in buying of a 
Horfe, the beft way to tliofe who would be ac- 
quainted with fuch things, is to obferve the 
bottom of the Cruft, which is generally ragged, 
and where the Shoe-nails are clench'd and ri- 
veted : If thefe be high, it is a token the Foot 
. is thin, and that there has not been fufficient 
hold for the Nails, without driving them a good 
way upwards in the Cruft. In a thin Foot the 
Heel and Frog are alfo apt to be foft and tender 
to the touch, and by reafon of the weaknefs 
natural to fuch kind of Foot, itfometimes turns 
awry, and one point of the Heel will (land 
higner than the other, tho' this may be alfo 
owing to the crookednefs of the Paftern-joints, 
and will fometimcs happen where the Foot is 
tolerably ftrong, but is moft common to fuch 
as have weak Feet; and where it is fo,the Horfe 
Wears his Shoes more on one fide than the other, 
and often caufes him to cut and go lame in a 
journey. 
A very ^g a thin weak Foot is juftly reckoned a very 
hard Foot, gr^^^ defcdl in a Horfe, fo a veiy flrong Foot 
is not always the moft eligible, but is liable to 
feveral accidents. A ftrong Foot has the Fibres 
of the Hoof very diftinft, and for the moft part 
run in a ftreight line from the Coronet to the 
Toe, like the grain of Oak, Lignum Vitae, or 
any other hard wood that eafily fplits j and 
tho' fome fuch Feet will laft very well, and 

keep 
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keep free from accidents, where fufficient care 
is taken to keep them moift and pliable, yet 
when they happen to be neglefted upon a long 
journey, or jnuch hard riding, efpecially on 
dry ftony grounds, or when they ftand long in 
a hot dry liable, they will go lame and tender 
at the fame time that no defeft is to be feen on 
the Foot ; for when the foft parts within are 
bruifed by the hardnefs of the Hoof, or by the 
thicknefs and hardnefs of the Sole, which in 
all fuch Feet is like a plate of Iron ; and when 
this happens a Horfe will be in pain, and the 
true caufe fometimcs not found out for a long 
time, which I have known in feveral inftances j 
nor is it eafy to reftore fuch *Feet to a due tem-^ 
pcrament, as will be (hewn hereafter. 

When a Horfe that has a very ftrong Foot 
takes up a Channel-Nail, or happens to be cut 
into the quick with a (harp Bone, a (harp Flint 
or piece of Glafs, and a flow of humours fol- 
lows upon fuch a wound or pyn^ure, the con-r 
iinement thefe meet with from the ftrength of 
the Foot create much angui(h, and for want of 
vent below frequently caufes an eruption round 
the Coronet, which proves for the moft part 
troublefome, and m^kes the cure tedious and 
uncertain, efpecially when fyich cafes happen 
to fall into bad hands. 

I have known fome inftances where the Hoof 
and the Sole have been quite Ipofened from all 
their attachments to the Foot, the Filamejits 
and Fibres that unite the horny part to the Fle(h 
being all torn and puU'd afijnder by the thicknefs 
and ftrength of the Hornj and where this hap-» 

C 3 pens 
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pens in any degree it is apt to leave a tender- 
nefs behind it, unlefs an uncommon care be 
taken to prevent it. 

But the greateft inconveniency in a very hard 
ftrong Foot, is its being fubjedl to Refts and 
Fiflures, which cleave the Hoof quite thro', 
fometimes from the Coronet down to the bot- 
tom ; and this kind of Foot is the more eafily 
cxpofed to fuch accidents, that the horny 
Fibres have a more vifible ftrait direcflion than 
where the Feet is more foft and pliable ; 
thefe clefts being for the moft part in the 
Quarter, feldom admit of any other reme- 
dy than extirpating the whole piece that lies 
ne^t the Heel, which defedl is from thence 
called a falfe Quarter, wherein the cure is fel- 
dom fo perfeft, efpecially in the fore Feet, as to 
leave no infirmity or blemifli behind it. When 
the FifTure or Cleft does not penetrate thro* 
the Horn, but makes a line on the Surface, it is 
called a Sand Crack, being very common in 
fome fandy countries, where the Horfes Hoofs 
turn dry and crack with the heat of the fand. 
Thefe are but litde regarded where the lines 
are fuperficial and not deep in the Horn, and 
are often cur'd by rafping the Foot,, and keep- 
ing it cool and moift. However, it is a defcdl 
that muft leflcn the value of a Horfe, in pro- 
portion to the degree of goodncfs or badnefs of 
his Foot J for when the Foot happens to be 
otherwife bad, thefe blemiflies often degene- 
rate and are of ill confequence. 
j^arrow j'^^ ^^^ defedt I fhall take notice of in the 

Feet, is pf tbofe Horfes that have narrow 

Heels* 
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Heels. Some Horfes Feet are tolerably good 
even where the Heels are narrow, but when 
the Foot is hot and inclined to rottennefs, and 
the Quarters lofc the round turn that they ought 
to have as they approach the Heel, and look as 
if they were bent and pinch'd together, info- 
much that the Heels of fome fuch Horfes are 
not above two fingers in breadth, then the Foot 
, is bad ; and the way that many take to mend 
thefe kind of Feet, by hollowing on each fide 
the Frog, and thinning the Quarters to caufe 
them ftretch to a wider (hoc makes them worfe; 
for the ftretchingout the Quarters contra6ls the 
Hoof on the Inftep, and almoft always turns 
fuch Horfes hoof-bound aiid wire-heeVd, 

But Horfes often grow hoof-bound from Binding of 
other caufes, and in fome it proceeds from the ^^^ ^^^*' 
ihape of the Coffin-Bone, when it happens to 
be flat or hollow, where it ought to be rifing 
and round, when the Coffin drops by thinning 
the Sole too much, and not taking care to flay 
it up with (luffing and fplinters, and from di- 
feaies in the Feet that leave a weaknefs and 
deformity in them. But when a Horfe that 
has a very ftrong flinty Foot happens to be 
hoof-bound, the cafe generally turns out bad. 
For jthe harder the Hoof the more it prefles 
round the Inftep and Heel. This prcfliire 
makes the parts all round the Coronet to grow 
fle(hy and projedl over the Inftep, fo as to be 
conftantly bruis'd by the upper part of the 
Hoof, efpecially when a Horfe carries any great 
weight upon him, and by this means in the 
end ingendcrs a Quitor, which Cfccps fo under 

. C 4 the 
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the Hoof that it can feldom be removed with-» 
out the lofs of a Quarter, the fame as when 
there is a FifTure and Cleft, or rather worfe 
becaufe of the depreflion and binding all roun4 
the upper part of the Foot with the diftcmpe- 
rature of the Coronet, which often renders 
fuch cures both very tedious and imperfedl:. 
Therefore this ought to be well look'd into, 
efpecially in chufing a faddle Horfe, that hi§ 
Feet be tolerably (haped, fmooth and cool, not 
n^rrow-heeVd, nor hoof-bound, neither weak- 
footed, nor too remarkably ftrong, for moft 
Horfes of this latter kind are alfo coarfe and 
chiefly fit for labour. 
M^of the Another thing that ought carefully to be look'd 
Feet. into, is that both his fore Feet be of equal fize, 
for wherever this dcfeft is the leaft apparent, tho' 
it may proceed from a Horfe's ufing one Leg mor^ 
than the other, as it happens to working Men 
who ufe the right Hand and Arm more than 
the eft J yet when one Foot is fmaller than 
the other, it is a blcmirt), and carries fome 
doubt that fuch a Foot may in time fail and 
perifli, even as thefe do that have been hurt by 
accidents, or after old lamencfies in the Shoul- 
ders, Legs, and mufcular parts, where the Foot 
at laft perilhes in proportion as the mufcular 
and nervous parts Ihrink and diminifli. 

Another defcd m Horfes Feet, is when they 
are flat and without depth. If fuch a Foot hap- 
pens to be flrong and the Hoof fmooth, if the 
Soal be alfo Arm, and the Frog; no wavs rotten 
or flefliy, fuch a Horfe will indure the Roads 
folcrably well. But when a flat Foot is Ihap'd 

like 
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like an oifter, has many rings or wrinkles, if 
the Seal be foft, and the Frog flefhy and 
(pungy, it is a very great defed:. Some Horfes 
arc fo remarkably faulty in this rcfpeft, that the 
Frog bunches out beyond the bottom Cruft of 
the Hoof, that their Shoes muft be made hol- 
low, and the Plates fo broad as almoft to cover 
the whole bottoms of their Feet, to keep them 
from the Ground. But indeed fuch Horfes 
are only fit for a draught, and not for the 
Saddle. 

Some Horfes have tolerably good Feet, only 
that their Heels are low. Horfes that have 
long yielding Pafterns are the moft fubjeft to 
this defedl, and alfo thofe that have their Pa- 
fterns very fmall, fhort, and ftanding almoft 
quite upright ; thefe have generally long Heels 
and flat Feet, and their Fore Legs coming 
ftreight down from the Shoulder to the Foot, 
without any bending of the Pafterns, and for 
this reafon are frequently called Goat-leg'd. 
Many of the Horfes bred in the Fens are of this 
kind, have but an aukward ufe of their limbs, 
and make very bad travellers, and thofe low- 
hceled Horfes which have very long yielding 
Pafterns, are gpt to have their Heel§ wear quite 
to nothing upon a journey, and all the care 
imaginable in ftioeing cannot prevent it. 

A very high Heel is another extreme which 
greatly leffens the value of a Horfe j for even 
where fuch a Foot happens to be ftrong and 
fmooth, it is neverthelefs, the caufe of unftea- 
dinefs in a Horfe's going, expofes him often to 
trip and ftunible, to fprains in the CofHn anc| 
Paftcrn Joints, ficc. 
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There is one kind of Horfe, efpecially among 
the coach and cart breed, very remarkable for a 
large deep foot ; the Horn extremely thick and 
fcaly, the Heels broad and mouldring, and are 
apt to grow fo very faft, that the Farriers when 
they go about to fhoe fuch Horfes, thinking to 
cafe them of their great load, and to bring 
their Feet into a better fize, pare and rafp them 
to fuch a degree, that they leave their Feet 
much larger about the Coronet and Inftep than 
at the bottom ; fo that they always look as if 
they went upon Pattens, which is not only very 
ugly, but fuch Horfes arc fcldom good for 
much. 

A very large Foot of any kind is to be avoid- 
ed in a Horfe, even fuppofing it to be in itfelf 
firm and good. But when I fpeak of a large 
Foot, I mean only when it is difproportion*d to 
his other parts, for a large Horfe muft of courfe 
have a larger Foot than a fmall one. But when 
we fee the Foot large and the Limb fmall, in 
all fuch it muft be obferved by thofe who have 
experience, that the Bones and Sinews are alfo 
flcnder, which not only denotes weaknefs, but 
heavinefs and inaptitude to any brifk and vigo- 
rous adion I and are therefore unfit for the 
Coach or Saddle, but to draw in a Cart or 
Waggon, or to carry a Burden. 

Some objedl greatly againft white Feet, as be- 
ing generally worfe than thofe of any other colour. 
Indeed when a Horfe has too many of his Feet 
white, they do not always prove the beft, yet I 
have fcen white-footed Horfes have their Feet 
fqch as the ableft Judges could not find fault 

with. 
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with. When a Foot is fmooth and tough^ of 
a middle fizc, without wrinkles, neither too 
hard and brittle, nor too foft, and when the ,;s 
Heel is firm, open, and no ways fpungy of 
rotten, and the Frog horny and dry, and the 
Soal fomewhat hollow, like the infideof a Di(h 
or Bowl, whatever be the colour, fuch a Foot 
will for the moft part turn out good, tho* the 
dark or black Hoof, where it refembles that of a 
Deer, is generally the beft j and for this reafon 
thofe who are the moft curious about a Horfc's 
Feet, do not chufe fuch as have much white 
upon their Legs and Pafterns, to avoid their 
having too many white Feet. 

The next thing to be regarded in a Horfe is Tht 
his Shoulders, that they are not too much load- j^^^'^' ^ 
cd ; for a Horfe that has heavy Shoulders can tL^shouIf 
hever move well ; on the other hand, one that ^<="- 
has very thin Shoulders, with a narrow Cheft or 
Bofom, tho' he may mc»ve brifkly while he 
keeps found, yet fuch Horfes are generally weak, 
and the moft eafily lam'd in their Shoulders of 
all others. A narrow-chcfted Horfe turns his 
Elbows inwards towards his Brifket, and his 
Toes outwards, crofles his Legs in travelling, 
and fometimes cuts himfelf ; and thefe fort of 
Horfes, by their unfteadincfs, are as apt to trip 
and ftumble as the Horfes that are thick ftioul- 
der'd, tho' they do not fo eafily come down ; 
in the main they are of lefs value, for if they 
happen to get lame they are fit for nothing, be- 
ing weak and flender i whereas thick (houU 
der'd Horfes are generally ftrong, and if any 
accident happens that renders them unfit for 

3 pther 
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other ufes, they will ferve for aWaggon or Team, 
; ^ but a heavy-diouldcr'd Horfe at beft, is neither 
^ • fit for the Saddle, nor for a Coach, nor indeed 
for any thing that requires expedition. 

But that the Reader may underftand what I 
mean, by a heavy-(houlder'd and thick-ftioul- 
der'd Horfe, it will be neceflary to obferve, that 
fome Horfes have their Shoulders full, and yet 
no ways loaded ; and when this proceeds only 
from the largenefs of the Bones and Mufclcs, 
and when thefe are firm, and not loofe and 
flabby, fuch Shoulders will be fufficiently pliable. 
All the Barbary Horfes I have fccn are of this 
kind, and yet moft of them have mov'd well in 
their natural ftiort quick action. But when the 
Shoulders are loaded with Flefh, and the Bread 
or Bofom is alfo flcfliy ; the Mufcles in this 
cafe are generally clog'd, which being the in- 
ftruments of motion, fuch Horfes can never 
flep out with freedom, but as if they went upoa 
Shliidlrs S^^l^s: But the worft fort of all others, are thofe 
of bad 'where the Breaft projects and hangs over, fo 
Confc ^jj^^ ^j^g fQj-g Lgg5 ^j.g placed backwards, and 

appear as if they were ftuck into a Horfe 's 
Briiket. A Horfe of this make is the moft dan- 
gerous of all others to the Rider, for when he 
ftumbJcs it is fcarce pofTible to recover hirn from 
falling, becaufc of the backward pofitionof his 
limbs, and the load that lies forward upon his 
"Breaft ; and therefore fuch are abfolutely to be 
rejedcd. 

Some Hones are greatly charged with Flefli, 
pr rather may he faid to be grols upon the top 
of their Shoulders and all over their Withers, 

which 
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which however is more an inconveniency than 
any hindrance to their motion, befides that this 
flefliinefs often abates with exercife. It is a 
blemifh more to be obferved in Colts and young 
Horfes before they have been hous'd and broke 
than afterwards. We daily fee Horfes of this 
kind whofe Shoulders in all other refpe(fls are 
flat and finely made, and move almoft as well 
as thoie that have no fuch defedls. 

It may be obferved, that fome thick-fhoul- 
der*d Horfes have alfo very thick fliort Necks : 
Thefe are ufually the moft flefliy of all others^ 
and are worfe than thofe that are thick fhoul- 
dcr'd, and at the fame time fmall and flender 
neck'd, having this additional ill quality, that 
they are almofl always heavy upon the hand, 
and as themfelves are foon tir'd, fo they foon tire 
their Riders. 

The knowledge of the Shoulders is a thing 
very material in the choofing of a Horfe, be- 
caufe his good or-ill Going depends fo much 
upon the make and placing of his Shoulders, 
tho* thofe who have had the greateft experience 
will never fix upon a Horfe meerly from the 
ihape of his Shoulders, becaufe in this refpedt 
the beft judge may be miftaken, unlefs at the 
lame time he fee him move with eafe and 
freedom. Sometimes Horfes that have fine 
Shoulders move but indifferently, which may 
be owing to an over-great length of their Limbs, 
humours caus'd by undue exercife or other acci- 
dents } and therefore the beft way to judge is 
from the motions of a Horfe ; make him go at 
fome little diftance, and obferve whether there 
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is a corrcfpondencc and harmony between the 
motion of the Shoulders and the motion of the 
Limbs, for If the Limbs do not harmonize with 
the Shoulders, but the motion feems to be 
more in the Limbs than the Shoulders, it is a 
plain Indication that fuch a Horfe muft want 
freedom in his Shoulders ; but when the Shoul- 
ders, Knees, and Pafterns all a<fl together in 
concert, and have but one fpring of motion, 
then the Horfe may be faid to move well and 
with freedom. 

I •'^h^ '^^^ ^^^^ thing to beconfidercd is the Limbs, 
^ ^' which ought to be free from Splents and Wind- 
gals. The Splents that grow on the flat part 
of the Shank Bone are of little confequence, 
otherwife than that they are an Eye-fore ; but 
when a Splent is fituated near the Knee Joint, 
or below near the Paftern, it may endanger 
lamenefs, and if a Horfe does not go downright 
lame with it, he will be exceeding ftiff, efpe- 

Splents. cially after riding ; but when the Splent lies on 
the infide between the Bone and the Sinew, that 
Horfe is in danger of incurable Lamenefs, and 
his cafe is the worfe, that fuch a Splent can- 
not be eafily removed without hurting the 
Sinew. 

WinJgais.^ Windgals are little loofe flatulent Tumours^ 
containing no fuppuratcd matter within them, 
but a very little Moifture and Air. They arc 
generally fituated on each fide the back Sinew 
towards the Heel, fometimes on the Fore Legs, 
but moft frequently behind, and fometimes both 
before and behind, and are moveable to the touch. 
The fame kind of Tumors are often met with 

about 
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about the Knees and Hocks, but then they are 
always attended with Lamenefs. When they 
come in the Hocks they are generally attended 
alfo with a Blood-Spavin or Varifle, as the 
French more properly term it -, but wherever 
they happen to be, they muft leflen the Horfe's 
value exceedingly, being either the efFe<5ls of 
weak Limbs, or very hard riding and abufe. 

The Limbs fhould therefore be clean, free 
from Splents and Windgals, the Knees fhould 
be ftreight and not bending : It is always a fign 
of ftrength and adlivity when the Shin and 
Shank are thin, the Back-Sinews ftrong and 
well brac'd, with a perceptible diftindlion be- 
tween the Sinew and the Bone,' fo that the 
fmall of the Legs be not of too round a make^ 
but according to the Jockey's terms, flat and 
lathy. The Paftern-joints clean, efpecially th« 
lower Patterns, that they may be free from 
Ring-bones and other fwellings near the Coro- Rins- 
net, which are fometimes of ill confequence. q^^^I ^, 
The Hocks fhould alfo be lean and dry, free 
from Curbs, Spavins of all kinds, and from 
Puffs and flatulent Swellings, which upon every 
alternate motion, or upon the prefTure of the 
Finger, fhift from fide to fide ; for all thefe arc 
great faults in a Horfe that cannot be eafily re- 
medied. 

The next thing to be confidered is the Body The 
or Carcafs, which ought not to be too fmall Carcafe, 
and flender ; for a fmall carcafs'd Horle is ge- 
nerally weak. On the other hand, a very large 
carcafs'd Horfe proves often heavy and un- 
afiive, and when he happens to be undcrlimb'd 

it 
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It is reckoned a great Fault, tho' I have known 
this remark oftentimes fail, and Horfes, thathave 
been reckoned very much under-linib'd, prove 
as ftrong, and fully as ferviceable as any other. 

A low Back is another fault that almoft every 
body complains of, and betokens ueaknefs, the' 
a moderate linking below the Withers is not at 
all amifs when the Back is otherwife ftrei<>ht. 
When this finking is to no extream, the Fore- 
hand generally rifes well. But when a Horfe 
has a low Back, and is higher behind than be- 
fore, it is not only ugly, but fuch Horfes are 
generally weak, are apt to be pinch'd in their 
Shoulders, and have an aukward way of going, 
which is owing to the heavinefs of their hind 
parts, which hinders them getting on. 

Some are fond of Horfes that are home rib'd, 
which indeed is a property that denotes both 
Beauty and Strength, as thofe that are open 
rib'd are looked upon to be weak and loofe ; 
but in fome Horfes the fliort Ribs approach fo 
near the Haunches, that thev have fcarce liber- 
ty to breathe, and fuch Horfes are the mod out 
of wind of any other when put upon hard ex- 
ercife, and eafily go broken winded, as I have 
often obferved. But a Horfe that is open and 
loofe b his Flanks, like a Greyhound, is lia- 
ble to many difadvantages which would be too 
tedious here too relate j fuch are always nar- 
row over the Chine, have little or no Belly but 
what is forced by art and feeding ; and tho' 
we find fome of this kind more vii^orous than 
others, and even exceed all expectation, yet 
the generality of fuch Horfes are felaom fit to 

carry 
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cany a great weight, or to hold out* in hard 
riding. Some are great admirers of fhort-back'd 
Horfes, which is a right way of judging (b far 
as this (lands in opposition to a very long Back. 
But fome Horfes Backs are fo very ftiort, not- 
withftanding they arc otherwife of a good fize, 
that they feem to be drowned under common 
furniture. But when a tall Horfe happens to 
have a (hort Carcafs, and very long Legs like 
a Spider, fuch a Horfe is feldom good for much. 
If a Horfe*s Back be (hort, his whole Body and 
Limbs ought to be (hort, and then ft denotes 
ftrength and firmnefs ; but moft of thefe make 
but a flow progrefs of\ a Journey, tho' they will 
indure and hold out as long as any other, un- 
Icfs they be urg'd on with Horfes of greater 
(peed. 

It always denotes ftrength in a Horfe when 
his Carcafe is of a moderate (ize. His Ribs 
large, his Flanks not hollow but fmooth and 
full, with a ftreight Back, or but a very litde 
finking, his hind Parts or uppermoft Haunches 
not rinng higher than his Shoulders. A Roach 
B^Lckfvtz. where a Horfe's Back is a litde arch- 
ed behind the Saddle, tho' it adds- no great 
beauty to a Horfe, many of this kind being alfp 
flat rib'd, yet they are for the moft part ftrong 
and durable, and often prove fit both for hunt- 
ing and the road. 

Another thing to be regarded in a Horfe is a HoHc'* 
his Wind, which may eafily be known by the ^»"<* '^ 
motion of his Flanks, and fome other figns. ci^^*^ " 
Many Horfes breathe thick, and yet are not 
broken- winded. A thick- winded Horfe fetches 

Vol. L D his 
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* his Breath often, and fometimes rattles and 
whcefes. This will happen to any Horfc that ^ 
is foggy and foul fed, without fufficient exercife, 
efpecially to Horfes that are newly ccftie off 
rarik Pafture, where they have lain long. But 
if a Horfe has been in good keeping, and had 
due cxercifc, and yet thefe fymptoms appear^ 
ij is to be fufpeded there is fome defedt either 
ajccidental or natural, fuch as a narrow Cheft, 
"or fome obflinate cold that has contaminated 
his Lungs ; This fymptom fometimes happens 
to Horfes that are ribb'd home too clofe^ which 
will caufe fuch to be /hbrt breath'd when they 
are hard rid. But a Horfe feldom comes to be 
thoroughly broken-winded till he is feven or 
eight years old, the reafon of which I fhall give 
hereafter, when I come to treaf of thofe Mala- 
dies. In the mean time I (hall obferve, that 
the beft way to know a broken- winded Horfc, 
is to obferve his Flanks while he ftands quiet 
in the Stable. A broken-winded Horfe always 
pinches in his Flanks with a very flow motion 
and drops them fuddenly, which any one with 
a litde obfcrvation will eafily perceive, and firhea 
very bad, coughs vehemently and often farts, 
with a continual wQrking in his Fundament ; 
his Noftrils alfg work as if he was in a Fever, 
and yet no fymptoms of great heat and inflam- 
mation, and feldom any abateftient in his appe- 
tite. Thefe are the fureft figns to know a 
• broken- winded Horfe. In other cafcs, when a 
Horfe is only thick-winded from any accident or 
natural defedl, the beft way to find that out, is 
to put him into brilk exercife, and he will foon 

. difcover his infirmity. 
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I need fay nothing of the Glanders, becaufe j^^^. 
few Horfes are offered to fale with this Malady. Horfcs'tcT 
However, one fhould always feel under abeobfcrv- 
Horfe's Jaws, that he be free from inflated f^' 
Kernels, cfpecially if he be turn'd offeven years 
old, for at diat time there is danger, even tho' 
there be no running at his Nofe. But loofe mov- 
ing Kernels are very common to young Horfes 
when they happen to catch cold,* efpecially 
thofe that have never had the Strangles. Nev6r- 
thelefs thcfe fymptoms are eafily removed, ex- 
cept when the Kernels are fixed to the Jaw 
Bone, and then they are to be fufpedted. 

Thcr^ are many other defedts that may be 
taken notice of in Horfes, both with rcfpefit 
to their (hape and their adiion, which very much 
leflfen their value. A Horfe that has a large 
flefhy Head, with a grofs thick Neck, will al- 
ways gd heavy on hand, as I have already hint- 
ed. Leaf-car'd Horfes that have broad dang- 
ling Ears like the Leaves of a Bay-Tree, are 
altogether ungraceful, and have much of the 
Cart Breed. A Horfe that has a Deer or Stag's 
Neck, that is when it bunches out with a fcmi- 
circle before, and finks on the Creft where it 
fhould rife higheft, is not only ugly but un- 
pleafant to the Rider, and the Horfe-Co.urfcrs 
are apt to fay of fuch Horfes, that their Necks 
arc tnrn'd the wrong fide upwards. A Goofe- 
rumpt Horfe has much of the Cart Breed, and 
is for the moft part ftubborn and fluggifh. ^ 
Horfe that has his Hocks diftant and very wide, 
feldom moves well, but is apt to cut and fhave 
by crofling one Leg over the other* Qn the 
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other hand, a Cat-ham'd, or Batle-ham*d Horfe, 
as fomc term it, 'viz. whtrcthe Hocks ap- 
proach near together, and the Feet (land out 
wide and ftraddling, will always appear wjth 
a remarkable meanncfs, if his other parts are 
never fo well moulded, befides that it often 
denotes weaknefs. Flefliy-leg'd Horfes are 
ufually fubjedl to the Greafe, and other infirmi- 
ties which I {hall not here flay to mention. 
The The Temper of a Horfe is what ought alfo 
Tcmpen jq ^ regarded ; bccaufe if a Horfe's Temper 

of Horfes. , P • 11 1 • 1 

be good It very much enhances his value, 
whereas if it be vitious it expofes him to many 
accidents. A fullen ill-conditivon'd Horfe in- 
dangers every one that comes near him ; and 
Viciouf- very often will not fpaie his beft friends. 
^^^^' Some are only enemies to Men, but with 
other Horfes are tradlable and quiet. Thefe 
have not always the moft true courage, as 
I have often oblerved. They are contiuually 
in motion when any one approaches towards 
them, cxpeding to be drub*d, and are there- 
fore in a con ft ant ftate of enmity and defence* 
Others are qui'^t and tradable to Men, and yet 
are fo mifchicvous to other Horfes, tliat they will 
fcarce fuiier any one to come within their reach. 
Many of this fort have true metal and courage, 
but cxpofe both tlicmfelves and other Horles 
to kicks and bruifes, which prove troublefome 
and fometimes expenfive to the owner, whereas 
a Horfe of the trueil courage is ufually the beft 
temper'd, loving to his Mafter and Keeper, and 
never (hews his Metal compleady, but when 
he is urg'd on by fome noble incentive, viz. in 

a 
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a Chafe or running Match, where there arc other 
Competitors ; or when he carries a good Horfc- 
man, he will then difcover a fort of compla- 
cency, and feem to a<S every way in concert 
with his Rider. But the Reader will be apt to 
queftion, how it is poflible for any one to find 
out the Temper of a Horfe without trial ? It 
muft indeed be confefled, that a man who has 
had but fmall experience, can know very 
little of the Temper of a Horfe, and even thole 
who have had die moft experience, can only 
guefs upon a luperficial knowledge of a Horfe, 
fo as fometimes. to avoid buying fuch when they 
arc offered to fale ; for fome Horfes are exceed- 
ing fly and fubtil, will fliew but little of their 
temj^er when they are cautioufly handled, and 
yet will fteal every opportunity to do mifchief, 
as all who have been us'd much among Horfes 
muft have frequently obferved. A vitious Horfe 
generally lays back his Ears clpfp to his Pole, 
tho' this is not always a fure prefage of Vice, 
for ibme very harmlefs Creatures lay back their 
Ears merely out of tickli/hnefs, or from a play- 
ful difpofitioni but at the fame tinie he puts 
back his Ears will look pleafant with his Eyes, 
and with his Mouth catch hold of the Crib, 
whereas a vitious Horfe at the faoie tim?he lays 
back his Ears (hews the whites of his Eyes, 
and looks fullen and dogged. Some vitious 
Horfes have a plain manifeft frown, which 
they difcover at all times, and give their Coun- 
tenance fuch an angry Afpedt, as wUl eafily 
enough be difcovered by thofe who have been 
us'd among Horfes. Befides fuch Horfes al- 

P 3 ways 
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ways ftand as it were in a pofture of defence, 
having their Heads rais'd and lofty, and one of 
their hind Legs advanced forwards refting upon 
the Toe, ready to lafli out at the firft Perfon 
diat offers to come near them ; and this may 
further be obferved of a very vitious Horfe, 
that he never will give a pleafant look even to 
the Perfon that feeds him. 
Fear. Fear is another ingredient in a Horfe's Tem- 
per, that muft very much leflen his value. A 
fearful Horfe both endangers himfelf and his 
Rider, more than a vicious Horfe that has Cou- 
rage. Almoft every day affords us inftances of 
People being hurt, and fometimes killed by 
fearful ftartling Horfes, and many fuch Horfcs 
^re utterly fpoil'd and ruin'd, by the accidents 
their Fear expofes them to. Befides that Fear 
in a Horfe is hardly ever to be overcome until 
he grows very old and ufelefs, or when he hap- 
pens to be continually harrafs'd with travelling, 
in the conftant view of all manner of Objcfts, 
and even then any thing new and uncommoa 
will ftill revive his natural Temper and Difpo- 
iition. A fearful Horfe may be often known 
at firft fight by his ftartling, crouching and 
creeping. 
P ctful f ^ Horfe that is very hot and fretful is no lefs 
to be avoided. But here I would diftinguifli 
between an eager craving Horfe, that ftrives to 
be the firft in the Chafe, the foremoft in the 
Field, and one that goes always upon the fret, 
which is properly what I mean here by a hot 
Horfe. The one goes out calmly, and never 
flicws his metal till a proper opportunity offers. 

He 
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He has thofc qualities that rcfemble pru- 
dence and courage, the other intemperate heat 
and raflinefs. A hot Horfe begins to fret the 
moment he comes but of the Stable, and con- 
tinues in that humour till he has quite fatigu'd 
himfelf, which for the moft part foon happensi 
Such Horfes are not able to endure much hard^ 
(hip, being for the moft part but poor feeders, 
and when they come to go a journey they 
foon lofe their Flefh, have a carion-like look, 
and feidom perform it without intervals of reft.^ . ^ 
They rarely laft long, for this temperature ex- 
pofes them to many accidents and difeafes. 

A dull heavy flegmatick Horfe, is the very Dullncfs. 
reverfe of one that is hot and fiery, and his 
qualities are eafily known, notwithftanding all 
die arts of the Dealer to put life and fpirit into 
him. A (harp pair of Spurs, the frequent 
cracking of the Whip, a Stimulus under his 
Tail, will.caufe him to fhew fomewhat of me- 
tal, and carry himfelf to the beft advantage j 
but ftill any tolerable judge will eafily perceive 
that all his adion is forced, and no ways natu- 
ral. He moves as if he was in a hurry, and 
yet with many tokens of hcavinefs. Never- 
thelefs fbme fuch Horfes are of more real 
value, and laft much longer than thofe that are 
hot and fretful, becaufe they are fcldom hurt 
with labour, nor expofe themfelves much to 
accidents, and if they prove unfit for the Saddle, 
may be fcrviceable for many other purpofcs. 

There is another fort of Vice, or rather iH . r."^" 
Habit, to which many Horfes are addidled, *^^' 
which, ought alfo to be avoided in choofing a 

D 4 Horfe, 
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Horfe, and with which I (hall conclude this 
part of my Subjcdt, and that is Crib-biting, 
or the Tick as fome call it, viz. when Horfes 
catch hold of the Edge of the Manger, fuck 
in the Air and fwallow it down in gulps, till 
they are fometimes fo full that they are ready 
to burft. Some do it only on their Collar 
Reins, and fome on every Poft and Gate they 
can come at. This Vice is more common in 
London than any where elfe, and may either 
come uponHorfes from very low feeding, while 
they are young and have craving Appetites, or 
perhaps by ftanding much at the ^. rib while 
they are (bedding their Teeth, fpr then their 
Mouths are hot and their Gums tender and 
itching, which may readily make them fuck in 
the Air to cool their Mouths; but young 
Horfes are the more apt to imbibe this ill habit, 
when they ftand next thofe that crib, for I have 
often obferved young Horfes take it by imita- 
tion, tho' I have alfo known abundance take to 
it, that have neither been in the fight or hear- 
ing of any other : This is a Vice in a Horfe 
that cannot be eafily hid, for he does it openly 
in his Stall, even tho' he may have been often 
beat for it. But the beft way when one looks 
into a Horfe's Mouth for his Age, is to take 
notice that his fore Teeth are not worn, for if 
they be worn, it is a fign he cribs ', and when a 
Horfe has been long accuftomed to this Vice, the 
Teeth will not meet in fome places by the breadth 
of one's Finger. The Coach Breed are the 
moft fubje(5t to it, and a Horfe never lofes this 
ill Habit during his whole life i and indeed all the 

methods 
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methods hitherto ufed to break it have proved 
ineffedhial. Horfes that crib are but of fmail 
value ; tliey drop a great part of their Food un- 
chew'd, which makes them almoft always look 
lean and jaded, with a daring Coat, and con* 
fequently few of them are able to indure much 
labour, befides that they are frequently fubjeft 
to the Gripes and other Maladies, which are 
owing to their continual fucking and filling 
thcmfelves with Air. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the Shape and Make of a Horse, and 
how his Parts ihould be framed, in order to 
appear comely and beautiful, with fome 
Obfcrvations on the Colour and .Vjarks of 

HoR S£S. 

np H O* the moft experience Horfcmen are 
•*• not always agreed in fome points relating 
to the Shape, Make and Goings of a Horfe, 
yet they almoft always accord in this, that there 
ought to be a juft proportion in all his Parts. 
That even when he is taken to pieces, and ex- 
amined fingly in his particular Members, tho* 
feme defedls may appear, yet when they all bear 
a juft corrc(pondence one to another, and con- 
cur in fuch a manner as to render his adtion 
cafy, juft, and regular, fuch a Horfe cann Jt be 
greatly difagree able, but will, for the moft part, 
move well, and with a tolerable good grace. 
On the other hand, fuppofe a Horfe has fome 
parts exquifitely fine, and others indifferent, 
which frequently happens, it will mar his beau- 
ty. 
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ty, and caufc him to look difagreeable, and lor 
the moft part -afFeft his Gait and Adtion, 
The pro- In oolcr to havc a Horfe beautiful and finely 

and mX ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ agreed on all hands, that his 
of a good Head (hould not be long nor too large, rather 
Horfc. }can than flefliy. His Ears thin and narrow, 
and of a becoming length, well fet on, point- 
ing inwards. His Brow or Forehead not too 
broad and flat. His Nofe fomewhat riiing and 
of a good turn, his Noftrils wide and thin, his 
Muzle fmall, his Mouth neither deep nor 
too (hallow, with a Star or Snip down his 
Forehead, or a Blaze, which is no ways unbe^^ ^ 
coming, unlefs it be too large and difpropor- 
tion'd. Horfes that are thus mark'd, have ge- 
nerally Qne or more of their Feet white, which 
is alio very beautiful and looks lively. His Jaws 
fhould be thin and fufficiently wide, not ap- 
proaching too near together, nor too high up* 
wards towards thcOnlct, that lie may havefuf-* 
iicient room to carry his Head eafy and in good 
place. His Eyes well formed, fprightly and of a 
middle fize. His Neck (hould be arched towards 
the middle, arifing hf a beautiful gradation out 
of hisBreaft and Shoulders, the Mufcles thereof 
diftindt, but no where overcharg'd with Fle(h, 
growing fmaller and thinner, as it approaches 
towards his Head. His Shoulders (hould be 
thin from the Withers, with a gradual inlarge- 
ment downwards, that his Bofom or Bread be 
not too narrow nor too grofs. His Fore-Legs 
freight and well placed : His Joints lean and 
bony : His Knees not bending, and his Pa- 
fleras not too long : His Feet round and fmooth, 

and 
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and his Sinews firm and well-braced: Ifis ^ 
Carcafe rather round than flat : His Back not 
too low, and for ftrength and durableneis pret- 
ty even and ftreight. His Ribs rather honie 
than open, as they approach towards his 
Haunches : His Britch round, ^nd the Mufcles 
not too flefhy but diftin£t : His Hocks or Gam* 
brels neither {landing too wide^ nor too near 
together: His Hocks fhould be lean and no 
ways puffed or fleftiy : His Patterns ihort, his 
Legs flat and thin, and his Tail fet on in a 
good place, rather high than low, rifing upo0 * 
every motion of his Body. The more thcfe pn> 
perties concur in any Horfe the more beautiful 
he muft be, efpecially when they correipond 
and agree indue proportion one to another.; 
and the more a Horfe is wanting in thefe, the 
more plain and ordinary he will appear. 

I (hall now proceed to fay fomething con- The 
cernmg the Marks and Colour of Horfes, fee- ^^ ^ 
ing fo much of (he beauty of a Horfe depends lour of 
upon his being well-naark'd and of a good Horfes. 
colour ; and alfo becaufe his good or bad pro* 
perties are fometimes denoted from his being 
of this or that Colour, or his having fuck ana 
fuch Marks. Tho* indeed thefe fignatures are 
not always to be depended on, for daily cxpe^ 
rience teaches us, that however true thefe Ob- 
fervations may prove in the main, yet we often 
meet with good Horfes that are very ill mark'd 
and of bad colours, and fometimes very bad 
Hories that have almoft all the beauty that co- 
lour and marks can give them. However, it is 
oeceflary for th(^e who have any concern 

among 
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among Horfes, to be more or Icfs acquainte4 
with iuch things. 
TKc The chief and principal Colours arc the Bay, 
Siouri*^^ Chefnut, the Black, the Brown, the da p- 
Hories. pled Grcy and Sorrel ; for the White is for 
the moft part originally Grey, and turns (boner 
or later into White, as his Limbs happen to be 
lighter or darker ; and the Light Grey Colts 
that grow the fooneft White, have generally 
little or no dark mixture about their Joints. 
The Bay. The Bays, perhaps fo called from th^ir refem- 
bling the Colour of dry'd Bay Leaves, are of 
various degrees, from the lighteft Bay to the 
dark, that approaches the neareft to the Brown, 
but alvvays more (hining and gay. The bright 
Bay is an exceeding beautiful colour, becaufe 
a bright Bay Horfe has often a reddifli dafh, 
with a gilded aipedt, his Main and Tail black, 
with a black or dark Lift down his Back. Alfo 
the middle colours of Bay have often the black 
Lift with black Main and Tail. And the Dark 
Bays have almoft always their Knees and Pa- 
fterns black, and we meet with feveral forts 
of Bays, that have their whole Limbs black 
from their Knees and Hocks downwards. 
The Bays that have no Lift down their Backs, 
are for the moft part black over tlicir Reins, 
which goes off by an imperceptible gradation 
from dark to light towards the Belly and Flanks. 
Some of theic incline to a Brown, and are more 
or lefs dapled. The Bay is one of the beft Co- 
lours, and Horfes of all the different kinds of 
Bays are commonly good, unlefs when acci* 
dents happen to fpoil them while they arc 
"« Colts. 
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The true Chefnut is generally of one colour^ 'The 
without any (hade or gradation : His Hairs are ^^so^^^^^ 
often compounded of three colours, the Root 
light, the middle dark, and the Points of a 
pale brown, which makes an agreeable mix- 
ture, and differ from the Sorvd ip this, 
that the mixture of the Chefnut is not fo 
difUndt and apparent to the Eye, efpecially 
at any diftance, becaufe the Hairs of the Sorrel 
arc often of feveral colours intermix'd, wherein 
the red or Fox colour generally predominate. 
Many chefnut Horfes have their Manes and 
Tails very near the colour of their Bodies^ 
many of them have but little White about their 
Legs, and frequently no mark, whereas the 
Sorrel have generally a good deal of White 
about their Legs and Pafterns ; many of the 
Sorrels have a large Blaze, and not a few are 
bald all over the Face, while their Manes and 
Tails are fandy or of a flaxen Colour. Both 
the Chefnut and Sorrel are of degrees darker 
and lighter, and I have feen fome Chefnut 
Horfes with Manes and Tails as light as the 
Sorrel, and the Hair all over their Bodies ap- 
proaching towards a fallow Colour, only with 
a fort oi beautiful Chefnut ftain. There are 
many good and beautiful Horfes both of the 
Chefnut and Sorrel ; but the latter, when they 
have much White about their Limbs, are apt 
to be more faulty in their Feet than thofe that 
are more uniform iu colour, and they are alfo 
apt to be more tender in conftitution. When 
a chefnut Horfe happens to be. bald or party- 
coloured, or to have white Legs, which may 

be 
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be owbg to fome extraordinary afFc<5tion in the 

Dam, or fome improper mixture in the Breed, 

fuch Horfes are not very agreeable, for Chefnuts 

are the leaft tainted in their colour of any other, 

and moft people prefer the Chcfnut to the 

Sorrel, both in point of beauty and goodnefs. 

The The Brown is a colour not altogether fo 

Brown, beautiful as the Bay or Chcfnut. Horfes have 

alfo their degrees, fome being light and fome 

very dark. They have almoft all black Manes 

and Tails, and often their Joints are black, tho' 

not fo fhining as the Bays, but rufty. Almoft 

all brown Horfes grow gradually lighter towards 

their Bellies and Flanks, and manv are li^ht 

about their Muzles. The moft beautiful are 

thofe that happen to be finely dapled, for the 

plain Brown are efteem'd more ordinary. Many 

of them are coarfe, but ftrong and ferviceablc, 

fit for draught, for burden, or for war. 

Black Horfes are very beautiful, efpecially 
when they are of a jet mining black and well 
mark'd, and have not too much white. For 
as a great deal of white, efpecially when it 
fpreads round their Eyes, and a great way up 
their Legs, adds nothing to their beauty, fo 
neither does it add anything to their goodnefs. 
The Englifli black Horfes have more white 
than the black Horfes of any other Country. I 
have known many fine Spanifti Horfes, fome 
Arabs, and one Egyptian (the only one I ever 
faw of that Country) all without any white, 
and the Dutch and Danifti Horfes feldom,have 
touch i tho' a Star or Blaze, and fometimes a 
white Muzle, and one or more of the Feet 
4 tip'd 
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tip'd with whitei always looks beautiful and 
lively, and is no diminuuon to the ggodbefe of. 
a Horie, but mo& think an addition:, from aq 
opinion that Horfes without Mark are generally 
fhibborn and ill -conditioned. Some black Hovfes 
have brown Muzles, are browniiih^ on their. 
Flanks and between their Hips. Tbefc are 
often called black Browns, as they are not a 
perfect Black, bat approach near to the cobur 
of a tawny black Hountd ; fome are of a lighter 
colour about their Muzles, and are caird mealy-* 
mouth'd Horfes ; and of this fort are the pid-> 
geon-ey'd Horfes, which have a white Circle ' 
round their Eye-Lids, and their Fuodan^nts 
often white. But after all, I have found many 
of the Engli(h black Horfes, efpecially of the 
largefl breed, not fo hardy as the Bays and 
Chefnuts, &c. 1 hofe that partake meil of the 
Brown^ are gjenerally the fbongeft in Conili<» 
tution. 

The Greys are fo diverfify*d in colour, and The 
fo common and well known, that it would be ^^^^' 
a necdlefs curiofity to defcribe them particular- 
ly. The dapled Greys are reckoned the heft, 
and are to be found in moft parts of the World. 
The silver-Grey is extremely beautiful, and. 
many of them very good. The Iron-Gfey 
with light Mane and Tail have alfo a gay ap- 
pearance, but are not accounted the moft hardy. 
The light plain Grey and the Pidgeon-* colour- 
ed Grey, ibon change and turn white, as all 
other Greys do in procefs of time. The dapled 
Grey keeps his firft cdlour the longeft, which 
is a fign of (irength and durablenefs. Some of 

them 
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them I have known [M'etty old before they have 
changed, and never fo perfeftly as not to retain 
fome veftiges of their native colour. The Nut- 
meg-Grey, where the Daples and other miic- 
ture participates of the Bay or Chefnut, is not 
only exceeding beautiful, but moft of the nut- 
meg-coloured Horfes turn out very hardy and 
good. 

ThcRoan. The Roans are a mixture of various colours, 
wherein the white predominates. Many of them 
turn out much better than they appear to be. 
Some are exceeding good, and thofe that have 
a mixture of the Bay or Nutmeg colour are 
fometimes tolerably handfome and beautiful. 
The Roans have a general refemblance to each 
other, and yet a very great diverfity : Some arc 
fo ftrew'd over with white, as if they were 
powder'd or dufted with Flour, and fome as 
if Milk had been fpilt all over their Buttocks. 
Others as if they were powdered with Soot or 
Lamp-black, and fome as if their Faces had 
been dip'd in a bag of Soot. Many of them 
are good road Horfes, and hardy, which has 
encouraged this Breed more of late than ufual; 
and I have feen fome Roans from abroad that 
have look'd very well in Furniture. 
The The Strawberry approaches pretty near the 

Scrawbcr- j^Q^j^ ijy fome things, but in moft refembles 

the Sorrel, being often mark'd with white on 
his Face, and Legs, which we feldom obferve 
perfeA without mixture on the Roan. The Bay 
mixture in the Strawberry is alfo of the higheft 
colour, and makes him look as if he was tine-- 
tured with claret 5 fome of this fort are both 

hand- 
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handfome and good, but are not very com- 
mon. 

The Fallo^iv colour the Dun and the Cream The 
colour, have all one common refemblance, and ^ ^^ 
moft of them have a Lift down their Backs, &c. 
with their Manes and Tails black. The Moufe, 
Dun, and Lead colour are the moft ordinary, 
and becaufe the Lift down their Backs goes off 
with a foft imperceptible (hade, like what we 
obfervc on the back of an Eel, are from thence 
caliedEeel-back'd; few people chufeDunHorfcs, 
tho' I have known Horfes of this colour prove 
ufefal in the hands of country people. The 
Fallow and Cream-colour'd Horfes are many 
of them both good and beautiful. Thofe are 
generally the beft, that befides their Manes and 
TaBs have their Muzles and their Joints blnck 
or chefnut, and their Colour a little inclined to 
cheihut ; tho' I have known fome with Manes 
and Tails of a Silver colour, not only extremely 
beautiful, but very good and ufeful. The Fal- 
low and T awny duns are often (haded with a 
darker colour, and fometimes faintly dappled, 
and look very fine in a fet, when they hap- 
pen to be well matched. 

There are many other colours of Horfes pro- 
duced out of the great diverfity that are to be 
met with every where, which would be endlefs 
and of no great ufe to defcribe, as the Peach 
colour. Starling, and Flea*bitten, &c. and all 
thcfc participate more or Icfs of fome of the 
Colours already mentioned. I (hall only farther 
take notice, that fometimes Horfes turn out very 
finely fpotted, fome like Leopards or Tygers, 

Vol. L E fome 
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fomc like Deer, with black, yellow, red,.or other 
gay Colours, and when thefe happen alfo to^ be 
comely in fhape and appearadce, they are* ge- 
nerally referv'd as prefents for Princes, or other 
great Men, tho' perhaps more fpr their Angu- 
larity than any fuperior excellency in them. 
Others again are fo difagreeably diverfify'd in 
theirColours, and in fuch a remarkable manner, 
that no Gentleman would care ta be feen upon 
their Backs, or even fufFer his Servants to nuke 
ufe of them i wherefore fuch arc ufually con- 
demned to the meaneft drudgery, and no pn>» 
perties they can have will be fuf&cient ta re-^ 
' commend them to any other ufe. 
The As for Marks, I need fay but little concern- 
^ ** ing them, after what I have already hinted^ 
in defcribing the Colours. Some have reckon- 
ed Horfes to be lucky or unlucky, as they hap- 
pen to be this- or that way mark'd > but I believe 
few Perfons m our times are (o fuperftitious as 
to regard fueh things. Others have been fa 
curious as to lay much iftrefs upon them, and 
to denote all the good or ill qualities of a Horfe 
from his Marks ; but as I can fay litde of this from 
experience, I fhall therefore only take notice, 
that a Horfe always looks the more beautiful 
for being well mark^dy and a Horfe without 
Marks has always a deadnei^ in his afpedt* A 
On the Star is the mod common of all Marks^ and 
P*cc. ^here that is wanting, it is often fupply'd with 
an artificial one- When the White defcends 
pretty broad towards the Nofe, it is called a 
Bla/:c : When it defcends into a fmaller line it 
is called a Snip, and when moft of a Horfe's 

7 Face 
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Face is white, he is then iaid to be bald. All 
thcfe Marks are beaijtifiil v/\\^n they are not to 
extremes ; for a very large Star is not recjconed fo 
beautiful as one that is of a moderate fize, nei- 
ther is that Baldncfs that {preads over a Horfe's 
whole Face and Cheeks any ways beconling, as 
it gives him the looks of an Ox; and fuch 
Horfes arc often plain-headed. When the 
White of a Horfq s Face is divided in the 
middle, or any other part, or when a Blaze or 
Snip runs aWry to one fide, it looks fomewhat. 
diiagreable; tho' perhaps it may be no dimi- 
nution to a Horle's goodncfs. Some black 
Hories have thph: Stars or Blajses fring'd round 
widi a pM^ture of black Hairsi which looks 
very well, only fiidb-Horfes (as 1 have obferv'd 
already) are apt foon to grow grey fac'd and 
look old, as are fome of the Browns. But 
when the Bays and Sorrels have their Stars or 
Blazes fring'd> it is generally with theif own 
tolour, or lighter, and feldooi has that efFed:. 

Now as to the white Marks upon th6 Ftet ^ ^^^e 
iand Legs of Horfes, they ufually correfpond w.*^*^ 
with the Marks on their Faces. Bald Horfes 
have generally a good deal of White about 
their Legs, and often all four aire white, 
which in them is not unbecoming. Horfes 
with large Blazes have often all their four Feet 
white aUb. But a Horfe that has no Mark ori 
his Face, or but a fmall one, never looks well 
with white Legs, efpecially when the White 
tifcs above the Feriock. On the other hand, a 
bald Horfe, or one that has a Blaze without 
any of his Feet white, is but ill mark'd ; and 

E a there* 
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therefore a Horfe always looks heft, when there 
• is this correfpondence and agreement in the 
Marks; a Horfe that has his near Feet both be- 
fore and behind White, and his off Feet without 
any white, is but indifferently mark'd : The 
fame where the Marks are only on the off 
Feet, without any White on the near Feet. 
Some diflike Horfes for being travers'd or crofs 
marked, viz. the near Foot before, and the off 
Foot behind whitc> or on the contrary when the 
off Foot before, and the near Foot behind are 
only White. Thefe are ufually judged to be 
the befl mark'd, that have only the near Foot 
behind White, or both Feet behind White, 
or where the near Foot before, and both the 
hind Feet are White, eipecially when, at the 
fame time, a Horfe has a large radiated Star or 
a fmall Blaze on his Face. When the White 
about the Feet are indented with Black, or any 
other colour towards the Coronet, thefe Feet 
are thought to be generally good, and when 
the Coronet is fpotted like Ermine, the Mark 
is fo much the better. But where a Horfc's 
Pafterns, Hoofs, and all his four Legs are 
White, efpecially when the White rifes above 
the Knees or Hocks, it looks ugly, and a Horfe 
thus mark'd has too mxich of the Pye-bald> 
which are feldom fit for Gentlemens ufe. 
The The Feather is another kind of diflinfiioa 
Feather, ^j^ich we often obferve„ efpecially on Stone 
Horfes, and fuch Geldings as have fhort Hair, 
and are finely coated. Some are of a round 
Figure, and feme long and narrow, in the true 
pcnniform ifhape, or like an Ear of Barley, 

Tlie 
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The round are often on the Fordiead, fome- 
times on the Briiket and Shoulders, and look 
like Embroidery. Thofe on the Neck lye im- 
mediately uoder the Mane, and run down to- 
wards the Withers. When the Feather hap- 
pens on both fides the Neck the Mark is reck- 
oned exceeding good and beautiful : Some- 
times Feadiers run down the fore Arms> and 
fometimes on the Thigh, and run towards the 
Dock, and they may be ohferv'd on feveral 
other parts of a Horfe. But wherever they 
happen to be, they are almoft always figns of 
Goodneis, and fome of them are exceeding 
})cautiftil« 
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PART II. 

Of the Anatomy of a ^orse. 

Soioe Preliminaries relating to the Anatomy of 
a Horfe, ncceflary to the Knowledge of his 
Difeafcs. 

HAVING, in the firft Part of thisTreatife, 
begun with the common Names of the 
external Parts of a Horfe, with other 
ufeful things relating to this Subje<5t, I fliall 
now proceed to give an account of hrs Strudure 
and Mechanifm, wherein 1 (hall be as brief as 
poflible, having already treated the Anatomy of 
a Horfe at fome length in my Farriers Guide. 
However, I intend to include as much in this 
place as may be necelTary to thofe who have 
not time, leifure, or opportunities, to ftudy tlie 
knowledge of Anatomy ; and (hall endeavour 
tobefb plain and eafy, that even thofe who have 
not had the advantages of a liberal education, 
may be able from hence to form a tolerable good 
notion, both how to under/land the Difeafes of 
Horfes, and the beft manner of curing them. 
In order to which, I fliall premife fome things 
byway of Introdudion, fqr the better undcr- 
ftanding the 1 arts and Mechanifm of a Horfe, 
as they arc anatomically defcribed. 

A 



Introduction to the, &c. ^^ 

A Horfc and all other Animals are in the The fc- 

Embrio firft of a foft contexture, which confifts.'J^^HK 

of fuch Properties as in time grows into Flefh, and all 

Bloods and Bones, capable of being organized, ^^^^'' ^"^' 

, . ^ J . 1 * Y T o o ' n»ah are 

and animated with proper Life. made up 

All die parts of an Animal, from its firft ru-o^* 
•diment or beginning, is made up of Fibres and 
Thready and retain the fame contexture in all 
their changes, whether into Membranes, folid 
Flefli, or into Bones, or Ligaments, which 
muft be pUin to every one that will but take 
the trouble of a fuperficial inquiry into fuch 
things. 

The component parts that produce all the 
neccflary functions of Life, confift of Mem- 
branes, Mufcles, Glandsi, -or Kernels, Blood 
Veffels, Lymphaticks, Ligaments, Cartilages, 
and Bones. Horfes and other brute Creatures 
iiave alfo their Hair, -partly for a cover to keep 
them warm, and partly for ornament, as the 
Hoofs anfwer to the human Nails, and are a 
defence to their Feet. 

The Membranes are thin expanded Parts, re- 
sembling a fine Web, of whicn the Dura Ma- 
ter that involves the Brain, is by fome reckon- 
ed the principal, and to give origin to all the 
other Membranes of the Body. The Pia Mater, 
vrhich adheres clofe to the fubftance of the Brain, 
is alfo A Membrane of Angular contrivance and 
ufe. All the Mufcles and Bones are covered 
wi^ their proper Membranes, and one very 
reoiarkable double Membrane, like i Pillow- 
bear, involves the whole Guts, which arc 
alfo in a great meafure membranous. 

E 4 The 
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The Mufcles are flefliy Bodies> which may 
be eafily fepa rated one from another, being each 
Ikinned over wi:h a proper Membrane, with 
their extremities more or lefs tendinous and 
finewy, and are fo commodioufly placed by their 
Origins and Infertions, as to move each rc- 
fpedtive part to which they belong, and alfo to 
aft in concert one with another, in all the va- 
rious motions of the Body, 

The Blood- Veflels, confifting of Veins and 
Arteries, are thofe Conduits or Pipes, by which 
the Blood is carry 'd from the Heart to all parts 
of the Body, for its nourifhment and fupport : 
The Arteries convey it to all the Extremities, 
and the Veins return it from the Extremities to 
the Heart ; from whence it is detached back 
again into all parts, and returned by the Veins, 
in a continued courfe of Circulation* 

The Lymphatick Veflels carry a lymph or 
pure Water, feparated by the Lymphatick 
Glands, which is mixed with the Blood to pre- 
ferve it thin and fluid. 

The Nerves are fmall white. Chords or 
Threads dctach'd, from the Brain and Pith of 
the Back into all parts of the Body, and are 
the chief Inftruments of Senfcand Motion. 

The Glands or Kernels are made up of 
Veflels fo exquifitely fine and fmall, that in 
many of them they are imperceptible to the 
naked Eye, for the moft part rolled up together 
like a Clue, and are judged to be the terminations 
and endings of Veins and Arteries, whereby 
fome Juices are drained to fuch tranfpareilcy 
and flnenefs as £ts them to be re-united with 

^ the 
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the Blood ; others only feparate excremend* 
tious Matter. 

The Ligaments being o( a middle nature, 
between a Sinew and a Griftle, are chiefly of 
ufe to tye the Jo;nts together, fo as to preferre 
and keep them in their proper place, without 
impeding any of their neccffary Motions. 

A Griiue or Cartilage is more compadt and 
iblid than a Ligament, but not fo hard and 
brittle as a Bone. Where the Cartilages are « 
thin and pointed, as the ihort Ribs, &c. they 
are endowed with a fpring or elafticity, by which 
they cannot be fo eaiily broke as if they were 
of a harder confidence. They are alfo of ufe 
to cover the ends of the Bones, to preferve them 
from wearing, and to facilitate their Motions. 

The Bones are the hardefl of all the parts of 
an animal Body : They are infenfible of Pain, 
as are alfo the Ligaments and Cartilages, ex- 
cept when they turn carious by inveterate or 
long continued Difeafes : They are the chief 
fupporters of the whole animal Fabrick, to 
which they alio give Shape, and are like Levers 
for the Mufcles to play upon, being united to* 
gether by many Jundures, for the conveniency 
of Motion. I fhall therefore begin with a (hort 
Defcription of the Bones, and proceed to the 
other Parts, b their proper Order. 
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CHAP. I. 

• • • 

> Of th« Bone$ of a Horse, with the 
ligameots tod Cartilages. 

'T^H E firft that naturaRy offer to be de£brib\l 
-^ are the Bones of the Head, which^ in- 
cluding dide peculiar to the Skull, and diofc 
that are <x)inmon to it and the upper Jaw, are 
reckoned ieventeen in number. But I {hill 
ohiefiy take notice of thofe that are the mou 
The ohfcrvable and plain to be feen. The Head 

Se Head. *^ ^^^ ^^ '^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ forehead Bone, 
whidi makes the Brow, and in Colts and al- 
moft all other young animals, is divided by a 
Seam down the middle, which in time total Iv 
wears out : The two fide Bones, called the Pa- 
rietal or WaDs, are divided by a Seam which 
reaches along the middle of die Head from the 
Forehead to the Occipital or Noll Bone : Thele 
are fmall in a Horie in proportion to what they 
are in Man,becaufe the greateft bulk of a Horrc's 
Head lies forward. All the Bones of the Head 
are join'd together by Sutures or Seams indent- 
ed into each other, which is the only way by 
which the Bones of that Figure could be unit- 
ed, fo as to anfwer all the Fundions of the 
Head and Brain. Befides thefe principal Bones 
are the temporal Bones, which are not indent- 
ed as the pther, but are joined to each fide by 
appofition, and are fix'd by a gummy cement 
to the circumambient Bones of the Head. Thev 
are thick and very hard in their middle and low- 
er 
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tr part', but grow thinner, efpecially round their 
tipper Edges. The Bones common to the Head 
and upper Jaw, are the wedge Bone, the yoke- 
like Bone, and flie Os Cribriforme or fieveJikc 
Bone. The other eight that make up the num- 
htr feventeen, belong to the Ear, which form 
die Organs of hearing, and lie within the tem- 
poral Booes, vrz. four on each fide. 

There are are feveral Blood-Veflcls that have 
their paflage thro' the Seams of the Skull, by 
which the Blood has its egrefs and regrefs from 
the Brain to tie external parts of the Head, and 
firom thence back to the Brain : And befides the 
Veflcls thatpafs thro' the Sutures, there are Holes 
and Perforations in divers parts of the Skull, for 
others that are fprcad both externally and inter- 
•jially upon the Head and Brain, and particularly 
iivc very diftin<ft ones in the Occiput or Noll Bone, 
befides its great perforation towards its bottom, 
by which the fpinal Marrow orPithpafles down- 
wards, thro' the Bones 'of the Back. There 
are alfo many Holes thro' the Os Cribriforme^ 
towards the Nofe and the larger Emundories, 
for the Pafla2:e of feveral Nerves and Blood- 
Veflfels, with others towards the Eyes and Ears. 

On the infide of the Bones of the Skull, 
are feveral Sinus's or Imprcflions and Furrows 
made by the larger Veflels of the Dura Mater ^ 
or uppermoft Membrane of the Brain, which 
Veflels form thefe Lodgments in the Foetus be- 
fore the Skull acquires its hardnefs, l^ which 
thefe Veflels are afterwards preferved from ex- 
ternal Injuries. The infide of the Skull is alfo 
in many other places full of unevennefs, made 

by 
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by the form of the cortical part of the Brain, 
\vhereby we may eafily perceive that the Skull 
or Cranium is a proper Helmet or Defence for 
the Brain ; and like wife that the Brain muft 
have its perfedtForm prior to the Skull, which 
at fir (I is itfelf but a Membrane like a Bag, and 
becomes bony by degrees -, for if the Bones, 
cfpecially thofe of the Head, were to grow hard 
before the Birth, it would be diiHcult for any 
Creature to be brought forth without manifeft 
danger. 

It may alfo be obferved, with refped to the 
accretion and growth of the Bones of the Skull, 
that they begin always to turn bony towards their 
middle or moil protuberating part, and fo dilate 
their hardnefs by degrees to the Edges, where 
they are join d and indented into one another; 
which kind of M echanifm prevents many acci- 
dents to which all young animals are expofed. 
But afterwards the Bones of a Horfe's Head 
grow fo extremely hard, that no head Saw is 
able to part them afunder, unleis it be contrive 
ed much ftronger than thofe commonly uied 
l^y Anatomifts. The MedituUium, or middle 
fubftance between the two Plates of the Skull^ 
is icarce to be found in adult or full-aged Horfes, 
but both its Tablatures ieem to be united into 
one, except over theEyes, on the lower part of the 
frontal Bone, or on the infide where there are 
large Sinus's or Furrows ; by which means a 
Horefs Head is well fenced againft Blows and 
other accidents : But towards the Nofe the Bones 
are more ipungy, and made v^p of feveral Cartila- 
ges which are very tender andi ienfi[)le ; and we 

often 
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often obferve bnitifli People in their paffiort' 
beat their Horfes over the Nofe, as the fureft 
way to gratify their revenge^ when they hap- 
pen to be dull 6r obftinate. 

The wedge-like Bone, or the Cunlforme^ as 
the Anatomifts call it, is join'd before to the 
frontal or forehead Bone, and behind to the. 
lower part of the occipital or noli Bone,, and 
fo makes the bottom or bafis of the Skull, like 
a wedge between it and the upper Jaw. It has 
feveral Holes or Perforations which give paffage 
to the Carotide Artery and Jugular Vein, the 
principal Blood- Veflels belonging to the Head. 
The Os Cribriforme or fieve-like Bone, already 
mentioned, gives a paffage to fevidral Blood-^ 
Veflels and Nervesj fome to the Nofe, fomc to 
the Eyes, and fome to the Ears, and contri- 
bute to the Scnfes of feeing, hearing> andfmel- 
ling, and alfo divides the Noilrils, and has fe- 
veral cavities filled with fpongy Flcfh. 

The upper Jaw-Bone is joined to thcfe, and 
has a little Procefs that paffes to the lower part 
of the Orbit of the Eye, which forms part of 
that Orbit. The Cheek Bone, which is alfo 
part of the upper Jaw, has a very large finus 
or hollow below the Eye, on each fide, which 
in a Horfe is divided by four bony Partitions 
that open into the Nofe ; there is alfo a little 
Hole on each fide, thro' each of which an ex- 
cretory Dudt or litde Pipe paffes, to carry off 
the fuperfluous Moillure from the Kernels or 
Glands on the inner corners of the Eves, and 
when thefe are ftop'd the Kernels grow 
(jpungy, are foak'd with Moillure, and breed 

the 
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the Diftemper. called the Haw. On the low^r 
part are the Alveoli or Sockets for the tee.th^ 
which, including the Tufhes^ are twenty in 
number, viz. fix fore Teeth and twelve dopble 
Teeth, backwards called the Grinders, viz. fix 
on each fide. 

The lower Jaw differjs from the upper ih that 
it is moveable, being joined and articulated into 
the Sinus's of the lower part of thie temporal 
Bone. In young Animals It is divided between 
the I^ore-Teeth fo as the Bones may be eafily 
parted afunder. On its lower Edge it is rbund 
and fmooth, and hollow within, containing fe- 
veral Cells filled with a medullary Subftahce 
or Marrow. Thro' it are feveral Holes] and 
under the Teeth Sinus's for the paflage of 
Nerves and ' Blood-Veflels. The middle or 
flat part is more folid, and along the inWard 
Edge are the Alveoli or Sockets for the Teeth, 
which are the fame as in the upper Jaw> viz. 
fix forward, two Tuflies, and fix on each fide 
backward, making in all, above and below, 
forty in number. 

The Bone of the Tongue called the Os Hyoi- 
des, from the refemblance it has to the Greek 
Letter v ypflon^ has its proper Mufcles, which 
take their rife, or are infertcd into it, befides 
others that go to the Palate and Larynx, or Head 
of the Windpipe, which alfo have their Ori- 
gin from this JBone. 
The The Vertebrae or Rack Bones come next to 

VericbrsB ^ dcfcribed ; the Neck has fevcn Vertebrae, 

or H&ck , 

Bones, the Back leveiiteen ; the Loins have feven^ 
the Croup fix^and the Rump or Tail eighteen. 

_ The 
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The VcrtcbnB df the Neck hare theif Spinds ^ TJ^ 
round 2tnd fmoctth) with a hoilowncfs between o/the "^ 
dicm on each fide for the Mofcles and Ligai^Neck, 
meats, which fill up their Cavities ; thcuppen*^^^^*"^ 
mod has a Proeefi tnat is retreivcd by the fecond; 
upon which the Hssid turns from fide to iide^ 
like a Door upon its Hinges^ and yet is fo fiixed 
to die Head by Mufgles and Ligaments^ that it 
cannot go beyond its Limits. The fdventden 
Vertebra or Joints of die Back . are different ] 

from tbofe of the Neck, having their Spines 
very h%b, efpecially on the Withers^ which life 
anJ>iv^Ht, akid are like a Palifade or Rail. Thefc 
Spines are pretty folid in the mi^le, and of a 
contexture like the Ribs, only that their Top9 
are broad, oft and fpungy, covered with a 
very fmoodi find ftrong Ligament, to keep them 
united, and preferve the Back from being broif*' 
ed. Below and beyond the Widiers, and along 
the Seat, the Spines are fhorter and of equal 
he^fat, till they approach towards the Loins, 
where they rife higher, efpecially they are very . 
confpicuous in roch^back'd Horfes ; but behind 
they are more level, as they defcend towards 
the Rump. Every one of dwfe Bones, from 
the firfl Vertebrae of the Neck to the lafl of 
the Loins, has a large Perforation for the Pith 
of the Back, which defcends from the Brainy 
and pafles downwards to the Rump, where it 
ends. The Bones of the Tail are eighteen ia 
number: They have no Pith within them, asr 
thofe above defcrib'd, and therefore are not per- 
foratfid, but are without any Bore : They aw 
foft and ipungy, and more loofcly joined toge^^ 

ther, 
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ther, with very foft yielding Cartilages^ fo that 
they may be eafily feparated and curtail'd in any 
part withoutv danger ; they are alfo the better 
fitted to motion) wherein the Tail anfwers all 
the Motions of a Horfe. They are large to- 
wards the Rump, and fhort, but grow gra- 
dually fmaller and longer, tUi they end in a 
Point. 
The The CoUar-Bones are two in number, in the 

Sonw fhape of an Italick ^ viz. one on each fide j by 
one End they are united to the uppermofl 
Rack-Bones, and by the other to the upper part 
of the Sternon or Breaft-Bone, by little .Heads 
which enter into the Cavities of thefe Bones ; 
whereas thoie in Men are joined to the Shoul- 
der,, and afiift in its Motion by a particular Me-^ 
chanifm, which I need not here delcribe ; but 
in a Horfe they are of ufe to fupport the Should 
der-Blades, and keep them trorn Aiding for- 
wards. 

The Ribs. Tjjg Ribs, in all thirty-four in number, arc 
diftinguifhed by the true and falfe. The true 
are the uppermoft nine on each fide, which 
are alfo joined to the Rack- Bones of the Back, 
and to the Breafl-Bone incompafiing the whole 
upper Cavity. The Breaft-Bone in a Horfe, 
and many other Quadrupeds, is (hap'd fome- 
what like the Bottom of a Ship. It is at firft 
fpungy, but in time grows pretty hard, and has 
along its two Sides cartilaginous Dents or Ito- 
preflions, where it receives the Ends of the 
true Ribs. The Part which reaches to- 
wards the Pit of the Stomach, is called the 
Cartilago Enjiformis^ or Sword-likc Cardlage, 

having 
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having a point refembling that 6f a fwordi 
The falfe Ribs are in number eight on eacl]| 
fide : They are not fo ftrong and rigid as the 
true Ribs^ and grow (horter as they approach 
towards the Loins, leaving an openbg for the 
Stomach and Belly. The Shape of a Horfe's 
Belly depends much upon the length or ihort-» 
nefs of thefe Ribs ; for the larger they are in 
compgfs, a Horfe looks the more rounds and 
when they are very (hort, fuch Horfes can ne- 
ver carry a good Belly. All the Ribs are thick 
and ftrong towards the Back, but towards the 
Brifket and Belly they arc; thin and flat -, where- 
by they are enaowed with a kind of fpring^ 
which enables them to dilute and contract in 
refpiration, and when they are well-propor- 
tion'd, add confiderably to the gOodnefs of a 
Horfe's Wind^ All the Ribs on their infide are 
exquifitely fmooth, and covered with a mem-" 
brane refembling the ^neft fatin, that the Hearty 
Lungs, and other Vifcera, may not be hurt by 
their hardnefs. 

The Shoulder Blade-Bone lies like a ^kld T^ie 
from below the Withers, to the point of the luTJ^*'^ 
Os Humeri or Shoulder-Bone, whidh Bone turns 
backwards to the Elbow, forming an angle. 
The Blade has a high Spine or {lidge along its 
middle on the outfide, and is joined to the 
Ribs by its Mufcles, which have very ftrong 
Tendons* The lower end has a flender Cavi-( 
ty which receives the round head of the ShouU 
der-fione, and becaufe of its ftiallownefs is in^ 
vironed with a very tough cartilaginous fub'^ 
ftance, and covered over with a broad and very 

Vol* L F ftrong 
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ftrong Ligament like a purfe, which not only 
prevents the round Head of the Shoulder-Bone 
from flipping out, but gives die Sh .ilder an eafy 
play, and adapts it all to its ncccPiry Motions. 
ThcOs The Shoulder- Bone in a Horic, and moft 
linmtri.or Quadrupeds, is very (hort from the Shoulder to 
Bonc.^*^^ the Elbow, where it is joined to the C^^/V or 
Fore-Leg by ftrong I igaments. It has at its 
lower end two Procefles, and on the hinder 
and upper Part of the Leg-Bone is a high thin 
Procefs, which enters between thefe two Pro- 
ccflts, and makes the Elbow- Joint; and the 
high thin Procefs forms the Point of the El- 
bow, and as it rifes higher than the Articulation 
of the Joint, prevents the Leg turning back- 
wards by a counter-motion. 
The Leg- ' The Leg-Bone is joined at the Knee to the 
thofe' of Shank, which Bones receive, and are received 
the Feet into oue another : This Joint has two ranges 
«cras^* of litde Bones within the bending of the Knee, 
viz. three in the firft Range, and four in the 
fecond, which not only ftrengthen that Joint, 
which could have no (lability without them, 
but render its Motions (which confift only of 
bending and extenfion) more fafe and eafy : 
Thefe are knit together by Ligaments that are 
pardy tendinous and partly cartilaginous. 

The Shank is that Bone which reaches from 
the Knee to the great Paftcrn. It is com- 
pofed of three Bones, one large, the other two 
tefemble Bodkins, being thick and roundifh 
upwards, but fmall downwards. The great 
Partem has three fmall ProcefTes, which are re- 
ceived into three Cavities of the Shank Bone, 
6 and 
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and two Cavities, which^ receive two PrbcefleS 
of the fame Bone, and has two fniall triangu- 
lar Bones faftened to its back part, which fornl 
the Fctloeic, and are alfo like a Stay to preferve 
the Joint from falfe Motions, Which would 
very much ftrain the Ligaments. The littlb 
Paftern is joined to the great Paftern in fo 
curious a manner, that to the Eye both feem to 
be but one. By this Junfture the Pafterns 
yield and give way, when a Horfe is prefled 
with a great weight upon his Back, which 
otherwife by their pofition would be apt to 
break. The lower end of the lefler Paftern is 
articulated, and joined to the Coffin-Bone by 
two Heads, and to the upper or greater Pafterri 
in the fame manner as it is received into the 
Coffin-Bone. 

The Coffin-Bone is that which lieS within 
the Hoof as in a Coffin ; it is round upwards 
where it receives the little Paftern, but grows 
broader and thinner towards its Bottom i it is 
of a porous open contexture, like a piece of 
Loaf-Sugar, and is cafily pierced, and often 
wounded when Horfes happen to 'take up nails 
or other (harp things in the ftreets, to which 
accidents they are often liable, and are more 
cafily cur\ithan if that Bone was hard and folid. 

The Bones of the hind Parts of a Horfe, Bones of 
are the OJfa Innominata^ divided into the Hip, p^*"^ 
Haunch, and Share-Bones. The firft is the 
Os lliumy fo called from the Gut Ilium that lies 
under it. The fecond is the Pubis^ which 
makes a fmall arch at the extremity of the 
lower Belly, thro' which the Yard paffes, at the 

F a entrance 
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cntrmcc of which is the Neck of the Bladder^ 
The third is called the Ifcbium or Coxendix, 
and has on each fide a large round Cavity, which 
receive the round Heads of the Thigh-Bones* 
Thefe Bones are joined on their Back, or upper 
part of the Os Sacrum^ by Cartilages, or 
Griftles, which in time grow fo hard, that they 
can fcarce be feparated. The Os Sacrum is the 
Bone that lies under the Crupper next the 
Rump, which with the Ofla Innominata, form 
the Pelvis or Pafon. It is alfo joined to the 
ioweft Rack Bone of the Loins, and with the 
uppermoft Bone of the Rump« 

The Thigh-Bone reaches from the Hip to 
the Stiffle. Its upper Head is round and fome- 
what longifh, that it may the better fill up the 
Acetabulum, or Cup of the Hip-Bonc, and as 
it turns backwards and forwards within this 
Cup or Cavity, upon the alternate motions of 
a Horfe's Leg, it is therefore in common phrafe 
Whfri- called the Whirl-Bone. The lower end of 
Bone, this Bone has two Procefies like a PuUy, be- 
tween which is a large fpace that receives the 
Protuberance of the Leg-Bone, which is the 
Bone that reaches from the Stiffle to the Hock ; 
there is a middle fpace pretty large and deep be- 
tween thefe two Bones, where they join, that 
receives the under fide of the Stiffle Bone, which 
is the Knee-Pan of a Horfe. 
The The Stiffle-Bone or Knee-Pan, is prominent 
on the outfide, with fome Afperities for the in- 
fertion of the Mufcles of the Thigh, and on its 
infide curv'd and fmooth, exadtly anfwering to 
fill up the Space between tlie two Bones above 
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ddcribed. It is kept in its piace by a ftrong 
Ligamenti that rifes from the tipper end of 
the Bone of the Leg, and is inferted into its 
lower end below its middle, and by the Ten- 
dons of the Mufcles of the Thigh, which arc 
inferted into its upper end, and by a broad, 
ftrong ligamentous Subftance, which is expand- 
ed all over it, fo that it cannot be eafily diflo- 
cated with the moft violent Force, neither can 
■ itbc fo readily fradtured as a Man's Knee-P:in/^ 
becaufe erf" its convexity. It is very ftrong an^ 
folid, like a piece of flint, has no cavity witliV 
in it, and but very little porous, which rendL-rs 
it the more fit for all the motions of the Leg. 
The fmall Bones of the Hock, are in num- 
ber the fatne with thofe of the Knee, viz, 
three in the firft Range, and four in the fecond ; 
diey are alfo articulated with the Inftep, as 
Aofe in the Knee are with the Shank : They 
arc extremely fmooth, fo as to facilitate the 
motion of uie Joint, and preferve a Horfe's 
Legs from doubling under him when he is put 
upon his Haunches, and give a kind of fpring 
in vaulting, leaping, or any other forcible aftion 
frf" the hind Legs. 

The Inftep is made of three Bones, which 
are fo clofely united, that they feem to.be but 
one, and cannot be eafily feparated, miich in the 
fame manner as the : Shank-Bone already de- 
fcribed. The Pafterns and Coffin-Bone, agree 
alfo in every rcfpCfS with thofe of the fore 
Feet. 

The Hoofs are a bundle of Hufks, which 
cover the Papillx pyramidales of the Skin, on 
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the extremities of the Feet, which dry, harden, 
and lie clofe one upon another. They are 
without Senfe, that they may endure travelling 
among Stones, and in rough Ways, and like 
the Nails of Men, are continually growing, 
by which means they may be pair'd or cut, as 
often as they require it. They adhere pretty 
clofe to the Foot, and are fattened to the Coffin-r 
3one by a Ligament that proceeds from their 
Root, jind furrounds it below the Coronet like 
a piece of tape, which alfo unites it to the 
Coronet. Underneath the Hoofs are many 
Twigs of Nerves, Tendons, andMufclcs, which 
take their courfe to the bottom of the Foot, 
and make that flefhy fubftance that lie$ between 
the Sole and the Coffin-Bone. 

I (hall conclude this ftiort Difcourfe of the 
Bones with obferving, that all the long Bones, 
fuch as the Shoulder and Thigh-Bones, the 
Bones of the Leg, of the Shank and Inflcp, 
are hollow along their middle, and contain a 
medullary fubllance or marrow, which fcrves 
inftead of oil, to keep them from growing too 
hard and brittle. Towards their extremities, 
that' is at both ends, they are not perforated, 
but their fuhflance is porous, and their inter- 
ftices, when cut, are bloody, efpecially in young 
animals, wnich is a great means to prevent 
their being broke very near the joints, which 
would almoft always intail incurable lamenefs. 
Over each end they have an Epiphefis, or cap, 
covered with a Cartilage or Griftle, to make 
their adlion glib and eafy, and are infenfible, 
that their motions may induce no pain. Tl^e 

larger 
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larger joints, fuch as the Shoulder, the Hip, 
and the Stiffle, have not only very ftrong liga- 
ments, of various contrivance!, to keep them 
in their place, as has been obferved, but have 
Glands or Kernels that feparate an oily matter, 
which continually preferves them nioift, other- 
wife they would foon grow dry, and wear with 
their frequent fridlion one upon another. AH 
Ae Bones have holes or perforations more or 
kfs, for the paiTage of Nerves and Blopd- vefTels ; 
and in feveral places befides their common Pro- 
cefles and Protuberances, little afperities and 
roughnefTes, for the origin and infertion of 
Mufclcs, which are fo fituated, as not only to 
add the greateft beauty, but are the moft fub- 
fervient to their various motions, and all their 
other appointments. 

Where no motion, or but little motion, is 
intended, the Junctures are more compaft, as 
in the Bones of the Head, the Rack-Bones of 
the Back and Loins, the Os Sacrum, and Bones 
of the Hips j and j^et all thefe Jundtures are 
ufeful and neceflary, and contrived with great 
wifdom ; for by the Seams or Sutures of the 
Head> no fifllire or cleft can run quite acrcfs, but 
muft terminate at one of thefe. The Vertebra?, 
or Joints of the Neck, having no iharp Spines, 
but being fomewhat in rcfemblance of a Chain, 
arc altogether fitted to give a beautiful turn to 
the Neck, and to all the neceffary motions of 
the Head. The Vertebrae, or Rack- Bones of 
the Back, are alfo fo joined with yielding Car- 
tilages, as endues them with fuch a property 
as we obferve in green faplings, which enables 
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them to correfpond with all the other animaj 
motions, and at the fame time, are fo confined 
by their Spines and Procefles, and by antagonift 
Mufcles, that they cannot be diftorted beyond 
^heir proper limits, without great violence j and 
yet if thefe were altogetlier without motion, the 
whole body muft alfo, in a great meafure, be 
immoveable. On the contrary, the Bones of 
the Hips, with the Os Sacrum, are joined in fo 
compadt a manner, as (hews them to have no 
very great capacity of motion in themfelves, but 
are fo placed as to give the greater certainty to 
the motions of the Hind-legs ; and thex:om- 
padlncfs of the Rack-bones between the Shoul- 
ders and the height of their Spines, has the 
fame effe<5b on the Fore-legs ; fo that there is 
nothing wanting in the mechanifm of the Bones 
to render all the adlions of a Horfe compleat 
and perfect. * • 

CHAP. II. 
Of the M U S C L E $. 

fp H E Mufcles are the inftruments of mo- 
* tion, and it is by them that all the mo- 
tions of every animal body are performed. They 
are of feveral kinds ; fome are long and round, 
*s mofl: of thofe that move the Limbs, and are 
broader and flatter at their origins than tiieir 
Jnfertions, where they run out in {hape of g 
fmall cord, and form thofe ftrong Sinews that 
krc ihferted into the Hocks and Paftcrhs. They 
Jre made up of feveral bundles of fibres or 
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tbreaAsy and all the Mufcfes df this kiind are 
redHlineal, having their flefhy fibres oh their 
putfide gradually (horter than thofe in the rtM* 
idle, which not only makes them ftroftg^r Ht 
their infertions, but this contrivance preVeSti 
the Liftibs beings flefliy, v^4iich, by any o^H 
mechanifm, would happen upon every changie 
or alteration in the Blood, artd would very ftmtfe 
weaken and debilitate thole parts, as we (tt Ih 
many inftances, where the Mufcles of die l6\<^er 
Limbs happen to be flefliy near their infer- 
tions. 

Many of the other Mufcles are more or lefs 
flat in dieir middle, and their origins anfd in- 
ferrions are alfo flatfifh. Some of thefe are 
long and narrow, as the ftraight Mufcles of the ^ 
Belly, which, becaufe of their thinnefs and 
their great length, are tendinous in feveral parts 
acrofs their niiddle ; others are tendinous length- 
ways, and their Fibres run off on each fidte 
like a feather, and are therefore called penni- 
form Mufcles, Some ha\^e both their direc- 
tions oblique, as the oblique afcending and de- 
fcending Mufcles of the Lower Belly. They 
are alfo of different fliapes, according to their 
different ufes, and the parts where they are 
litoated, Tome being triangular, fome pyramidal, 
fome indented or loothed like a faw, and fbtWc 
are' round and angular like a ring, as the 
Sphin^er Mufcles that open and fliut the Fun- 
dament and Neck of the Bladder ; the kft 6f 
which is more diftin<fl in Horfes, and fome 
ttber large animals, than in the human body. 

• • - ' No*r, 
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Now, as to the particular ftru£ture and me- 
chanifm of the Mufclcs, it may be obfervcd, 
that they are all cxaftly fuited to the parts they 
are to move. Where the motions are not ftrong, 
but quick, the Mufcles are flender, or (hort, 
and fometimes both. Where the motions are 
ftrong, the Mufcles are not only ftrong likewife, 
but are fometimes of great length ; being de- 
rived from parts at a diftance from their infer- 
tions, as fome of the Mufcles of the Shoulder, 
Neck, and Limbs ; and where they are to fupport 
or move any great weight by a flower motion, 
their Tendons and finewy Parts are extremely 
ftrong and firm, and are made up of the Ten- 
dons of feveral Mufcles united together in one ; 
as fome of thofe belonging to the Legs, Pa- 
fterns, and Hocks, which are aduated by the 
force of feveral Mufcles joined together towards 
their infertions. In parts where there is the 
greateft variety of motions, the Mufcles arc the 
moft numerous ; and where the motions are 
few, the Mufcles are alfo few in number. 

Having premifed thefe things in general con- 
cerning the Mufcles, I ftiall now proceed fo far 
into particulars, that thofe who perufe the en- 
fuing part of this Treatife, may have the better 
notion of thofe Diftempers, where the Muf- 
cles are principally afFedted. 
The Muf- There are a great number of motions pecu- 
^^cs of the ijar to the parts belonging to the Head and 
Neckband Ncck, whicli are therefore fupplied with abun- 
thcir fcvc. dauce of Mufcles. The Eyelids have no lefs than 
tbn^^' ^^^^^ P^"" of Mufcles, and the Eyesfeven, One 
Of the pair of the Mufcles of the Eyelids opens, and 
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two (hut them. The one that opens is pecu- 
liar to the Eyelid only j whereas the other two 
are inierted into both, to bring thenni together, 
and to fhut the Eye j and all of them rife 
from the edge of the hole in the bottom of the 
Orbit, through which the optick N^rve pafles 
to the Eye. The Mufcles of the Forehead, 
alfo a£t by confent, in opening and (hutting the 
Eyelids ; and their Adtion is moft perceivable, 
when a Horfe, or any other creature, is brought 
out of a dark place into a flxong light. But Of the 
the Eye having a variety of motions, its Muf- ^^ 
clcs are more numerous, to move it upwards, 
downwards, and fideways, and to roll it about. 
Hories, and almoft all Quadrupeds, have one 
peciliiar to them, which is not to be found in 
men ; and is therefore called Septimus Brutorum. 
It is (hort and flefhy, inferted into the hinder 
part of the Cornea, and not only aflifts in the 
tonic motion of the Eye, when all the Mufcles 
of the Eye ad in concert together ; but it is 
necef&ry to keep the Eye fufpended in creatures 
that feed with their Heads downwards, left, by 
their continual aud ftedfaft looking towards 
the ground, the other Mufcles fhould be weak- 
ned; ?nd the Eyes, by that means, projcd too 
far outwards, which would be apt to impair 
the fight, if not to intail blindnefs. 

The Noff has four pair of Mufcles, that wi- The Muf- 
den and contradt the Noftrils, which arife from ciw of'thc 
the upper Jaw, and from under the Eyes, and 
are all of them inferted into the Griftles of the 
Noftrils, and part of the upper Lip. The 
»ftion of the Mufcles of the Nofe is moft 
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pefceivablc, when Horfcs are extremely heated 
with Exercife, in broken-winded Horfes, and 
in all kinds of Fevers, where the Noftrils open 
and {hut more or lefs, in proportion as a Horfe 
happens to be more or lefs oppvtSed widi his 
didemper ; and as fome of the Muicles of the 
Lips adl alfo in concert with thofe of the Nofe, 
therefore, in very extreme cafes, the upper Lip 
is alfo drawn upward in all the workings of the 
Noftrils. 
Of the The Lips have five pair that arc proper, and 
L^F- two common to the Mouth and Cheeks ; fome 
of which compofe the fleftiy part of the Cheeks. 
The chief ufe of thefe Mufclcs is to enable 
a Horfe to gather in his Provender ; and one 
pair, particularly, draw the upper Lip diredtly 
upwards ; which adtion is plainly vifible, when 
a Horfe fmells at dung, pifs, or any thing that 
has a pungent fcent. There is another remark- 
able Mufclc belonging to the Lips, which aflifts 
in all the motions of the Jaw ; and as it re* 
quires more force in its adion, fo it takes its 
origin partly from one of the Vertebrse of the 
Neck, and partly from the Shoulder-blade, 
Breaft-bone, and Collar-bone, and is inferted 
into the Chin, Lips, and lower part of tl.c 
Nofc. The reft, by which all the peculiar 
motions of the Lips are performed, arife onl] 
from feveral parts of the upper and lower Jaw, 
and are inferted into the orbicular Mufclc, 
which, like a Sphindler, furrounds the Lips a: 
their Extremity. 
Of the The upper Jaw being of itfelf incapable ol 
J***"^ motion, therefore all the Mufcles that ferve t. 
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open and (hut the Mouth, belong properly to 
the lower Jaw : the chief of which are the 
Temporal Mufcles, which make up the flcfliy 
part of the Temples, and the Mufcle already 
mentioned, thatrrifes from the Neck, Shoul- 
tlers and Breaft ; which being inferted into the 
Chin and upper Lip, has a confiderable fhare 
in pulling down the Jaw, fo as to open the 
A outh, as the Temporal Mufcles have the 
chief (hare in pulling it up, and (hutting the 
Mouth. There are others that move the Jaws 
ieveral ways in chewing, and are therefcJrc 
called the Ma(reters ; belides theie, one Pair 
thruft the Jaw forwards, and another pull it 
backwards. 

The Tongue is itfelf a mufcular fubftance, of the 
made up of Fibres varioufly combined together, '^^^ S'-*^- 
and in fuch a manner as may beft fuit and cor«- 
refporid with all its different motions. The 
Tongue has five pair of Mufcles that are proper 
to it alone, and two pair that are common 
to it, and the Bone called the Os Hyoides, 
which I (hall not here particularly deicribe ; 
becau(e Wounds, Cankers, or other accidents 
in the Tongues of Horfe, are for the moft part 
eafily cured, when proper applications are 
made ufe of : I (hall therefore only take notice, 
that (bme of thefe Mufcles rife from the lower 
Jaw, or the above-mentioned Bone ; and fomc 
that rife from this Bone, have their infertions 
into the apertures of the lower Jaw-bone. One 
pair, that pull the Tongue backwards, ari(c 
from the Temporal Buncb, and aie inferted into 
the Sides of the Tongues and angther pair 
4 from 
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from the lower Jaw, near the furthermoft 
grinding Teeth, and are inferted into the Liga- 
ment or Bridle of the Tongue ; by which meai^> 
they are fuited to all its various motions. The 
Mufclcs common to the Tongue and Os Hyoi- 
des, ad: chiefly in concert with the others, and 
give the Tongue fuch motions as forward tlic 
aliment into the Gullet, when it is fufficicntly 
chewed, and prepared to pafs into the Stomach. 
The La- The Larynx, or head of the Windpipe, hns 
'^°*' fix pair of Mufcles, that help to open and (liut 
its Valves, as . the air pafles and repafles from 
the Lungs, bcfides one lingle Mufcle which de- 
fends the entrance of the Windpipe from dull, 
or any other hurtful matter entering into it, by 
drawing both fides of the ewer-like Griftle tcv 
gether. The Epiglottis, which principally 
opens and (huts the Windpipe, being itfelf like 
a Spring, has therefore its Mufcles excecdini; 
fmall, except in fuch animals as chew the cud, 
Thefe Mufcles are all more lefs liable to be at- 
fedted with violent Colds, that inflame the 
Lungs, and caufe that forencfs of the Threat 
that is obfervable in fome Horfcs, that hinders 
them from drinking, and fwallowing down 
their food. 
The Pha- The Pharynx, or head of the Gullet, has al:-.) 
'^'"*' its Mufcles, which are often afFedkd in Colu^. 
Their ofiice is chiefly to widen and contradt tl.c 
upper Orifice of the Gulle^ Ancthei Muklc 
ferves inftead of a Sphindler, to purfe it up 
after feeding. 
d«o^dfc ^^^ Mufcles of the Ears in Horfes are vcrv 
Ea?f. diftindl and perfeft, and may be eafily traced 
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from their origins to their infertions ; but in 
Men they are very fmall, becaufe the Ears of 
Men have but little capacity of motion ; where- 
as Brute Creatures, being without hands, make 
ufc of their Ears to drive away flies, and other 
things that would be ofFenfive to them. The 
motion of the Ears is alfo neceflary to , Brute 
Creatures, for the reception of Sounds, efpe- 
cially to Horfes that are to be directed by the 
voice of their Riders or Keepers, and to avoid 
dangers ; and therefore we may always per- 
ceive fomewhat of the intentions of a Horfe by 
the motion of his Ears. When a Horfe fees 
any remarkable objeft before him, he pricks up 
his Ears, and points them forwards, with an 
intention to hear> efpecially when the obje£t 
is attended with any noife ; and when the noife 
or found comes on one fide, he turns his Ears 
that way, to take the found ; and when the noife 
is behind him he lays his Ears backwards ; 
which is moft obfervable in hot or fearful 
Horfes ; for fome fleddy old Horfes, and thofe 
of the greatefl courage, take but little notice 
of any obje<ft that they fee, or any nofe they 
hear, unlefs it come fo near as to give them 
fome diflurbance, 

The Ear is properly diflinguifhed by the out- 
ward and inward. The outward Ear has four 
Mufclcs. The firfl lifts the Ear up, and 
points it forwards. The fecond pulls the Ear 
backwards. The third draws the Ear forward, 
and points it downward ; and thefc adl toge- 
ther, and move both Ears, when a Horfe looks 
iledfailiy to any thing that lies on the ground. 

The 
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The fourth afiifts the fecond, and pulls the Ear 
backward and downward towards the Neck. 

When a Horfe is wanting in a quick and 
fprightly motion of his Ears, it is in a great 
meafure owing to the weaknefs of thefe Mufcles ; 
for this defe<5t is always more or lefs manifefl in 
thofe that have their Ears uncommonly large 
and thicks where perhaps the Mufcles are not 
fufficiently proportioned to the weight they are 
to move ; and thefe Horfes are commonly the 
mofl dull and fluggifh. 

As to the internal Ear, it has two Mufcles 
that move the Drum and Hammer, which are 
the chief Organs of Hearing, the Sounds be- 
ing collefted in the external Ear, and conveyed 
from thence into the internal. Thefirftof theie 
Mufcles move the Drum upwards. The other 
rifes from the Wedge-bone, and has two fmall 
Tendons, one of which is inferted into the up- 
per Procefs of the Hammer, and the other into 
the Neck of it. This draws the Hammer ob- 
liquely forward and inward j but when a Horil 
or other Animal, liftens attentively to any ap- 
proaching noife, then both thefe Mufcles act 
together, and draw the Drum or Tympanum, 
and all the little Bones of the Ear, alternately 
upwards and downwards, by which Sounds are 
diftinftly and perfedUy heard. 

We fliall now go on to the Mufcles of tiac 
Head and Neck, which, in regard of the Part^ 
they have to move, are much ftronger and larg- 
er than thofe already defcribed, and moft c: 
them have their Origins placed at much greater 
diilances from their Infertions; and by theil 
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all the motions of the Head and Neck are per-^ 
fonned, viz. forwards, backwards,' fldeways, 
and fomewhat circular. And to this ei^d^ 
there are four pair of Mufcles common to the 
Head and Neck, and eight pair proper to the 
Head only. The proper Mufcles have fome of 
their Origins from the Breafl-bone, Collar-bone, 
and the Vertebra, or Rack-bones of the Neck . 
and Cheft, and are inferted fome into the Oc^ 
cipat, or Noll-bone, and fome into the Pro* 
ccflcs of the two Temporal Bones. Thofe 6f the 
Neck that ad: in concert with the Mufcles of the 
Head alfo take t heir Origins from theBreaft-bone, 
the Spines of the Vertebrae of the Cheft and 
Rack- bones of the Back ; and are mod of themy 
by proper gradations, fome higher, and fome 
lower, inferted into the tranfverfe Procefles of 
the Bones of the Neck, and With fome mufcu- 
lar Expanfions between their Procefles, make 
up the Bulk of the Flefh that is on thofe PartSi 
Thefe are called the Interjpinales^ and are pe- 
culiar to the Neck) as they afCft in all its ver- 
tebral motions. 

From this extraordinary Mechanifm of the 
Mufcles of the Head and Neck, and particu- 
larly by their remote Origins of the Collar- 
bone, Breaft and Rack-bones of the Back, it 
appears how much they are fuited to the feve- 
ral Articulations of the Joints, fo as to fecure 
them fi'om harm in all their various turnings ; 
otherwife, in parts that abound with fuch nam-* 
bers of Articulations, though they are well con^ 
nested and tied together by flrong Ligaments, 
yet a Horfb might eafily be injured by every 
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quick motion, and by very flight accidents ; and 
die confequenccs would often be bad and ha- 
zardous, as we fee in the Poll-Evil, and other 
fiftulous Ulcers that happen about the Withers, 
which no doubt would be very frequent, if 
diofe parts had not been thus fecured ; fo that 
they feldom happen, without fome violent ac- 
cident or natural defcd:, or when they are die 
Crifis of fome Difeafe, which I have often ob- 
ferved to be the Caufe of thofe Maladies. 
The Muf. The Mufcies of the Trunk, which include 
Trunk ^^^^^ thofe belonging to refpiration, and other 
important ufes, may be divided into thofe of 
the Breaft and thofe of the Lower Belly, with 
the Mufcies of the Back and Loins ; moft of 
which are aUb endowed with a very grea{ 
force. 
The Muf. The Back and Loins have four pair of Muf- 
Back ^and ^^^' common to both. The firft are remark- 
Loins, able for their great Length, extending from the 
Haunch-bones and Os Sacrum, and reach to 
the two Temporal Bones, one on each fide. 
Thefe being attached to the Spines in their 
paflage, are a great fecurity to the Back, and affift 
the other three pair in all its motions. When 
all the Mufcies of the Back and Loins a£t toge- 
ther, the whole Back is extended j but when 
the Mufcies of either fide z&, iinglyy the Body is 
inclined to that fide only. 
t>f the The Lower Belly has five pair of Mufcies, 
^" which arife from the Ribs, Haunch-bone, 
Share-bone, Breaft, and other circumadjacent 
parts, and are moftly inferted into the white 
Line that divides the Belly in the middle. One 

pair 
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pair potTs obliquely downwards ; another pair 
obliquely upwards ; a third have a ftraight 
diredtion from the Breaft to the Share<*bone i 
a fourth pair affift the flraight Mufcles ii^ 
pulling down the Breafl ; tl^e laft are t^e tranf-* 
verfe pair, which take their cqurfo front the 
Loins and lowermoft Ribs on each fide, to the 
white Line« 

This Partition^ or white Line of the Lower 
Belly, is abfolutely necefiary for ths Origin^ 
and Infertions of the Mi^fcles belonging tq 
it ; and indeed no ' other kind of Mecha« 
nifm could have been fo well adapted to 
a part fo large, and of a roundish ctrcum^ 
ference i for had the Mufcles not been de- 
termined in the middle, but been ftretched 
over the whole Belly, it would have been im^ 
poflible for them to have a^ed with> fufficien^ 
Force and Energy, Th^ Uie .of thefe Mufcles 
is to warm and comfort the Bo\vels. which are 
of fo tender and delicate a nature, that they 
have alfo a Caul or Network of fat^ and a thick 
double Membrane to cover thepi* They are 
alfo of uie to make a £uifident preiTure for the 
diicharge of the groifer Excren^nts, and tq 
give fome help to the Mufcles of the Breail, 
Midriff, and Ribs, in Refpiration. 

The Bceaft has fnu^: pair of Mufcles that ^^^^^^ 
widen and dilate the Cheft, and two pair that 
ihaiteo and comprels it, Thefe make up that 
portioo of %ih which covers the Bri/ket, and 
all die Brea£k from the Collar-bone downwards 
to the Pit of the Stomach, incompailing moft 
of the foremoft Ribs. Some of them have 
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their deriyadons forwaitis, and from under the 
8houIder*blades and Rack-bones of the Neck 
and Cheft^ and fome backwards from the Spines 
of the Rack-bones of the Loins and Os Sacrum; 
and are mod of them fo inferted into the Ribs, 
as to render their adlion of elevating and de- 
preffing the Cheft eafy and compleat. The Iii- 
tercodals are the external and internal, and 
make up that portion of fle(h that fills up the 
foaces between the Ribs. Thefe alfo widen and 
ftraighten the Ribs alternately in Refpiration, 
and a£t with the Pectorals and MidrifF. 
The The Diapbragma MidrifF (or Skirt, as fbme 
•"""^^ call it in a Horfe or Bullock) is a mufcular Sub- 
fiance that divides the upper Cavity or Chefl 
from the Lower Belly. It takes its Origin on 
the right Side, from a Procefs of the Rack- 
bones of the Loins, and on the left, from the 
uppermofl of the Loins and lowermofl of 
the Breafl ; and is inferted into the lower 
part of the Breaft-bone, and the five inferior 
Ribs, by which it makes fevenJ points. The 
middle is a flat tendinous Subflance, from 
whence the flefhy Fibres begin, and are difbi- 
buted like Rays from a Center to its Circumfe- 
rence. When this Mufcle ads alone, it con- 
tracts the Breafl, and pulls the Ribs downwards, 
by which it affifts the Mufcles of the Lower 
Belly, in the expulfion of the Fasces ; but its 
chief office is In refpiradon, to which all the 
Mufcles of the Brcafl, the Intercoflals, and 
thofe of the Lower Belly, are more or lefs fub- 
fervient, as has been obfcrved. 

In 
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In all the Adlions of Refpiration or Breathy 
ing, the Mufcles of the Brcaft have the greateft 
force in Men ; but in Horfes, and fome other 
Creatures of a prone pofition, it is evident the 
MidflfFhas alfo a very great fgrce, which feems 
to be plain in broken-winded Horfes ; many 
of which have no other indication of diflem- 
per, only that the Midriff is ftretched and re* 
laxed in a very extraordinary manner. In fuch 
cales« the membranous Fibres are, for the moil 
part, extremely thin, and the tendinous parts, 
towards their Infertions into the Ribs, very 
(mall and feeble ; by which means it loies a 
great deal of that force and ipring that is ne^ 
ceflary to its adion. 

When a Horfe, or any other animal, receives 
die air into his Lungs, the Breaft and Ribs are 
diftended, which is done by the dilatation of the 
pectoral Mulcles, by the extenfion of the In- 
tercoftals, vix. tlie Mufcles of the Ribs, and 
by the Midriff, which at that time is drawn 
out, and expanded to its full dimenfions, or in 
proportion to the quantity of air received into 
the Lungs. The Mufcles of the Lower Belly 
a£t alfo, by their afHnity and connexion, with 
thofe of the Breafl and Ribs ; which we per- 
ceive more plainly in quadrupeds than in men, 
where the Lungs are upon a level with the 
parts of the Lower Belly. On the other hana, 
when the air paffes out of the; Lungs^ the 
Mufcles diat draw in or comprefs the Breaf>, and 
thoie that comprefs the Ribs, a£l alternately with 
the Extenfors pf the Breaft and Ribs. The 
Mi4rifi^ which is flretched out in tiine of infpi^ 
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ration, in expiration contradiS) and its centre 
rifes upwards like the bottom of a difh. And 
thus far the Mufcles of the Breaft and Mid- 
riff, and other contiguous parts, may be 
coniidered as the inflruments of refpiration : 
end, as they are by that means in continual 
motion, muft be endowed with great ftrength, 
and maintained with conftant nutriment from 
the Heart, which is feated like a fountain in 
the centre, and fends forth immediate fupplies 
of Blood into all thofe parts. 
The The Heart is alfo a Mufcle of a conic figure. 
Heart, jj^^ (hape of which is fufficientiy known, be- 
ing pretty much alike in all creatures. It is 
compofed of Fibres which ]^ve a fpiral direc- 
tion, by which it contracts and dilates itfelf al- 
ternately, as it receives the Blood into its Ven- 
tricles from the Veins, and as it difgorges the 
Blood into the Arteries. 
The Muf. The Stomach and Guts have each a mufcu- 
cies of the lar coat J that of the Stomach to aflift digeftion, 
^ndTiuts.^^^ the mufcular coats of the Guts, to forward 
the aliment and faeces through the Inteftines to 
their expulfion ; which coats being of them- 
felves but weak, and extremely thin, are there- 
fore helped by the preffurc of the Mufcles of 
the Lower Belly. 

The Anus, or Fundament, has a Sphinder 
M^cle feated at the extremity of the ftreight 
Gut, made up of circular Fibres, and cuconi- 
pafiing it like a ring, which opens and (huts 
the Fundament, with the afliftance of a Mufcle 
called its Levator, which alfo prefcrves the Gut 
from falling out. This rifes from the Liga- 
ments 
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ments of the Hip-bones and Os Sacrum, and is 
inierted into the faid Sphinfter. 

The Bladder has alfo its Sphincter Mufcle, 
that the Urine may not pafs involuntarily, as 
happens fometimes when it is wounded or 
much relaxed. The Yard has its Ere<5bors and 
Dilators, and the Stones their Cremafter, and 
Mares have alfo Mufclcs belonging to their uri- 
nary and genital parts, which I need not here 
defcribe, but (hall go on to the M ufcles of the 
Shoulders j the knowledge of which being ne- 
cefTary for underflanding the lamenefTes, and 
other accidents, that happen fo frequently in 
thofe parts. 

The Shoulder-blades have four pair of Muf- J^^^^^^ 
des fuited to their feveral motions. The firft shouidcri! 
are the CucuUareSy fo called from their refem- 
bling a monk's hood or cowl. Thefe being 
feated between the Shoulders, cover the tx)p 
of the Withers ; and, when they happen to 
be flefhy, caufe that thicknefs we obierve on 
thofe parts, more on fome Horfes than others. 
They arife from the hind part of the Head, 
from (lender beginnings, and grow broader as 
they defcend downwards to their infertion in the 
Spine or Ridge of the Shoulder-blades^ the Collar 
and Shoulder-bones. The next pair are the Le^ 
vatores, or Lifters up, which cover the Collar- 
bones, arifing from fome of the tranfverfe proce(res 
of the Neckj terminating in the fore-part of the 
Shoulder-blades, and draw them upwards and 
forwards. The third pair lie under the Peroral 
Mu(cles, fpringing from the four uppermoft Ribs 
are infertcd into the Anchor procefs of the Bladc- 

G 4 bone* 
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bone. Thcfe move the Shoulder-blades for- 
wards towards the Cheft. The iaft pair ho 
under the broadcft part of the CucuUares 
above defcribed, rifing from the lowermoft 
Spines of the Neck and uppermoft of the 
Breaft, and are inferted into the bafis or bot- 
tom of the Shoulder-blades, by very ftrong 
Tendons, which fix them to the Ribs. Thefe 
draw the Shoulder-blades fomewHat upwards 
and backwards. Many of the Shoulderrlamc- 
neffesin Horfes proceed from Strains or other 
grievances and defefts in thefe Mufcles- 

The Shoulder, vrz* that part which reaches 
from the point of the Blade to the Elbow, has 
nine Mufcles, which ought alfo to be well con- 
fidered in all 'the lamenefTes of the Shoulder : 
for the articulation of the Shoulder and thp 
difpofition of the Mufcles in Horfes, is fuch, 
that the Shoulder can hardly be tliflocated, as 
in Men ; and if it fhould happen fo at any time^ 
it could fcarcc ever be remedied ; for though 
a Horfe will fometimes appear with a very vio- 
lent drain, as if his Shoulder-joint was out of 
place ; yet this is only owing to the fudden re- 
laxation of the Mufcles and Ligaments, and 
the influx of the Blood and Juices in fuch 
quantity, as not 'only fwells and mifhapes the 
part, but renders it incapable of its true mo- 
tions; and therefore the mcchanifm of the 
Shoulder, and Shoulder-blades, ought to be well 
underftood by thofe who pradife Farriery. 

The firft of the Shoulder-mufcles rifes from 
the Collar-bone, and pafling over part of the 
Jlade, is inferted into the Shoulder-bone about 
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its middle. This Mufcle helps to lift the Shout** 
der upwards. The fecond rifes from the Spine 
or Ridge of the Shoulder-blade, and is infert- 
cd into the Neck of the Shoulder-bone, by a 
ftrong and broad Tendon. This alfo helps to 
raife up the Shoulder, and botli give their 
aiTiftance in its circular motions, fo far as it is 
capable. The two Depreflbrs pull the Shoul- 
der downwards. The firft has its origin from the 
Os Sacrumy near the Rump, from the Haunch- 
bone and Rack-bones of the Back, and, with its' 
fellow on the otherfide, fpreads over a great part 
of the Back ; from whence it is called Latijjimm 
Dtnji, or the broiwieft Mufcle of the Hack. 
The other rifes from the lower fide of the • 
Shoulder-blade, and is inferted into the upper 
and inner fide of the Shoulder-bone. The two 
pair that bring the Shoulder forward, are the 
pedoral Mufcles, and thoie which Signiors 
Rmni and Snape improperly call the Cariocoi- 
Jet, in regard a Horfe, nor fcarce any other 
quadruped, has Aat Procefs which in Men is 
cdled Cariocoideus. It rifes from the interior 
part of the Blade-bone, near its brim, and is 
iniertcd into the middle of the Shoulder-bone. 
The pe<5toral Mufcles are fo called, becaufe they 
cover moft of the Breaft, and are inferted into 
each Shoulder-bone a little below their round 
Heads. The remaining tliree Mufcles move 
the Shoulder backwards. The firft has its 
origin from under the Spine of the Blade-bone, 
and is inferted into one of the Ligaments of the 
Shoulder-bone. The fecond is placed between 
the Shoulder-blade and Ribsj and is inferted 

into 
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into another Ligament of the Shoulder-bone. 
The laft rifes from the lower angle of die 
Blade-bone^ and is inferted into the Neck of 
the Shoulder-bone. 

The motions of the Shoulders in Horfes,and 
in moft quadrupedsy^ are more limited than in 
men, their chief aftion being forwards and back- 
wards, wherein they have a capacity of being 
railed higher or lower, according to their le- 
veral requirements. A Horfe's Shoulders alio 
move a little fpace outwards and inwards. which 
is neceflary to their going on uneven way?. 
They have likewife fome capacity of a circuLr 
rotation, which, however, is but ixnall, and 
when a Horfe performs any thing by fuch mo- 
tions, it is, for the moft part, more owing to 
art than to nature, viz. when his Shoulders 
have been well fopled by a good horfeman, that 
is^ when the Mufcles and Ligaments have bee n 
llretched, and rendered pliable, by a fkiltul 
management of the rider in long continued ex- 
ercife ; and therefore, when a Horfe is brought 
to perform any of diofe genteel ea{yairs,whichi 
we obferve in the Manege, efpecially when tlicy 
go through their exercifes in narrow circles ; 
though the Shoulders have a great {hare in tlic/c 
exercifes, and fome Horfes are much mc/c 
fuited to them, by the fymmetry of their Shoul- 
ders, than others, yet all the Joints of the Neck, 
Back, and Loins, muft alfo contribute more c; 
lefs thereunto. The Shoulder-blades of a Horiv 
lie like two fhidds on each fide, which coniir.i . 
the adlions of his Shoulders very much tollraigl ' 
motions } whereas in men, they are placed be- 

hinj. 
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hind, £> that diey Iteve the adions of the S]b^o)il- 
d«rs and Ambs withciit fuch reibaim^ In a 
Horfe, the CoUar^bone is &ted,.and Iti a gfeA 
medbre immoveable 5 but, in man, it iB arti- 
culated with the Shoulder-blade^ andparticl*- 
pates more br lefs in all its motions ; wherel^y 
a man is enaUed to turn hifi arids feveral diffe- 
rent ways 3 for whidh motions quadrupedb 
have no proper capacity. 

The Fore-leg is raifed Upwards by two Muf- The Maf- 
clcs. The firft takes its beginning from the fo«1J* 
upper brim and anchor-like Proce& of theBkde^ 
bone, the fecotid from the middle of the Shoul- 
dcr-bone, and are both inferted into the infide 
of the Knee, a little above the Joint. Two 
Mufcles Mo extbnd the Leg, and bring it 
ilreight s one of Which has its origin frotn the 
lower edge of the JUade bone^ and the other 
from the Shoulddr-bone, and are both in£ert«* 
£d into the outfide a little above the Knee. 
Theie, widi tWd other imall Mufcles> com^- 
pofethe€e(hypurt.of the Arm, which reaches 
from the Elbow to die Knee, and perform all 
the motions of the Fore-leg, falling ihort of 
the number of MujR^les that ate in the arni 
of a man, a Horf^ hiving but one Bone, and 
hut two perfeift motions ; whereas, in a man^ 
there are two Bones, the Radius and Uha, by 
^hich the hand and arm are turned various 
ways ; and therefore require more Mufi;:le8 to 
perform ib many dili^rent actions. 

The Shank, Which reaches from the Knee to Of the 
the Pafrem, has ti<ro Mufcles tfiat bend the ^^^^ 
Knee, and tWQ that extend it. The Benders 
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rife from the inner knobs of the Shoulder-bone, 
tnd> paffing beyond the Knee on the infide^ are 
inserted into the hinder-part of the top of the 
Shank. The Extenders derive their Origins 
from the outer knob or procefs of the Shoul- 
der-bone, and their Tendons pafTmg over tlic 
Knee, are infertcd, into the fore-part of the 
Head of the Shank, and, with the Ligaments 
to which they adhere, compofe the tough flib- 
ftance that covers the Knee. Thefe extend 
the Leg, when a Horfe puts his Leg out 
flreight, or ilands on the ground. 
Of the ^ The Fore-pafterns, and Coffin-joints have 

ftcras^&c.^^^y* ^ ^^ ^^S ^^^ Shank, two Flexors and 
two Extenfors ; thefe being fufficient for all the 
motions of the Feet ; and that thefe motions 
may be the more perfect and fecure, the Ben- 
ders, or Flexors, are fo contrived, that the fix ft 
reaches ^from the Shoulder downwards to the 
hinder part of the Paftern-joint, where it is iii- 
ferted. The Tendon of this Mufcle forms the 
Back-finew of the Fore-leg. The other takes 
its origin from the upper part of the Cubit, or 
Shank-bone, and is infcrtcd into the Coffin- 
bone. The firft that extends the Partem s, 
fprings from the outer knob of the Shoulder- 
bone, and is infcrted into the fore and outer 
part of the Pafterns, and into the Coffin-bone. 
The other rifcs flefliy, from the inner knob 
or procefs of the Shoulder-bone, but foon grows 
into a flendw Tendon, which defcends to the 
bottom of the Foot, where it has a flefliy ex- 
panfion under the Sole, which is often attend- 
ed with exquifite pain, when it happens to be 
bruifed or hurt. 
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Towards the Inftcp forwards, and in th« 
bending of the Paftem behind, is a fmali but 
ftrong Ligament like a ring, under which &e 
Tendons of the Muicles that pafs to the Paftern 
and Coffin-bone, are iecured, fo as to preferve 
their motions; which, confidering the great 
length of thefe Tendons, would be much weak'- 
er, and fcarce of any ufe, without fuch a con- 
trivance* 

As to theMufcles of the Hind-parts, they are The Muf- 
not only more numerous about the Hips and^?^^'^ 
Loins, than about the Shoulders, a Horfe hav- ^^ 
ing a greater diverfity in his motions behind 
than before, but are alfo endowed with greater 
force ; and this feems to be the more necefla* 
ly, becaufe many of the Services required of 
them depend very much on the ftrength and 
a£Hvity of the Hind-parts. Alfo it may be ob* 
ferved, when a Horfe is under no reftraint, but 
at his full liberty, he always makes ufe of his 
Heels for his defence, wherein he exercifes fuch 
ftrength and force, when he laihes out, as is 
fcarce to be imagined. 

The Thigh, which reaches from the Huckie The Muf- 
or Whirl-bone to the Stiffle or Knee-pan, w:^"^^^'^ 
moved by fcveral Moicles. Three bend the '^ * 
Thigh forwards, or lift it upwards, viz. when 
the bdffle is raifed towards the Belly, and three 
draw it backwards. The Thigh is alfo turned 
inwards by one Mufcle, which has feveral ori- 
gins^ and is turned outwards by four Muicles. 
The firft of the Benders of the Thigh rifes 
from the tranfverfe Proceflcs of the lowermoft 
Vertebrae of the Cheft, below the Withers, 

and 
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teards the infide. The Tendons of thefc Muf- 
cles, efpecially of the laft three, compofe that 
ftrong Cap or cover which lies over the Knee- 
pan, bracins; it fo firmly, that it i$ almoft im- 
poflible to dlfplace it. Thefe Muicles not only 
extend the Leg ftreight, but when fome of 
them a£t fingly, tura it a little fideways. 

The two firft Benders of the Leg make up 
the bulk of FleHi that is on the hind part of 
the Thigh. They both arife from the knob of 
the CoxenJix 6r Rump-bone, and are inferted 
backwards, below the bending of the Leg, be- 
hind the Stiiile, one on each iide« The third 
rifes near the firft and fecond, and the fourth 
from the middle of the Share-bone, and paf- 
iing downwards between the other two, are 
inferted into the back part of the Leg-bone to- 
wards its middle, which gives it the force that 
IS neceifary to lift up the Leg, fo as to bring 
the Hock towards the Hip. When thefe Muf- 
cles a<fl together, they draw the Leg diredly 
backwards, but when they a£t fingly, efpecially 
the two firft, they incline it to this or that 
fide. There is befides a fifth Mufcle, which 
contributes chiefly to the oblique motions of 
the Leg, which rifes broad and nervous from 
the outer Head of the Thigh-bone, and pafling 
obliquely down the Thigh, is inferted into the 
hinder part of the upper prominence of the 
Tiiia or Leg-Bone. 
Of ifcc The Mufcles of the lower part of the Leg 
^*P- or Inftep, come next to be defcribed. The 
Inftep comprehends all that part which reaches 
from the Hock to the Paftem- Joint, ufually 

called 
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called the Small of the Leg. It has three fe- 
▼cral Motions, viz. it is bended, extended, and 
moved a litde fideways. A HorCe bends his 
hind Legs when he goes on his Haunches, or 
when he lifts up his hind Legs in any kind o£ 
Motion ; and this is performed chiefly by two 
Mufcles. The firft rifes flefhy, from the up* 
per Appendage or Apiphifis of the Leg-bone, 
1 litde below the Stiffle, cleaving clofe to that 
Bone in its defcent, and pafTing beyond the 
grifly part of the Hock, is divided into two 
finall Tendons, that are inferted into the fore- 
fide of the Inftep-bone, whereby it raifes the 
Inftep and Foot upwards, at which time th6 
Hock is alfo bended. The fecond takes its 
origin likewife from the upper Appendix of the 
Leg, a little below the StifHe, and is inferted 
into the outiide of the Inftep bone, by which 
it aiiifts the other in raifing the Inftep and Foot 
upwards, and alfo inclines it fomewhat out«> 
wards. The Mufcles that extend the lower 
Leg and Foot, are three in number, knd make 
up the greateft portion of Flefti, which reaches 
from the StifHe to the Hock, and which is 
ufually named the Thigh of a Horfe. Thefc 
three Mufcles anfwering both in their number, ^ 
refemblance and ufe, to thofe of the Calf of a 
Man's Leg ; the firft rifes by two beginnings, 
from the inner and outer Head of the Thigh- 
bone, and correfponds with the Gajlrocnemius 
extemus^ and the fecond with the internus^ 
which lying under the firft, both their Ten- 
dons unite with the third, which anfwers to 
the Plantaris. The Tendons of thefc three 
Vox. L H Mufcles 
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Mufcles joining together form the Mafter- Sine W, 
which is implanted into the back part of the 
Ham or Heel of the Hock, and anfwers to 
the I'endo j4cbiUis in the human Heel. By thcfe 
three Mufcles a Horfe extends his Leg, and 
llretches it out ftreight. The laft of thcfe, 
viz. the Plantaris or Mufcle of the Sole or 
Tread, leaves the other two at the Heel of the 
Hock, and pafllng finewy along the hind part 
of the Inftep-bone and Paftern, is braced down 
at the bending of the Heel by the annular Li- 
gament, and then turning flefhy, is fpread all 
over the bottom of the Foot under the Sole in 
the fame manner as the Palmaris abovemen- 
tioned^ in the Defcription of the Fore Foot. 
The two Mufcles that move the Leg and Foot 
lideways, have their Origins, the firft from the 
upper end of the Leg-bone below the Stiffle, 
its ufe l:)cing to turni the Foot inwards, and the 
other rifing from the hinder part of the fame 
Bone, and pafling along the outfide of the 
H6ck, is inferted into tbe Coffin-bone, and 
turns the Foot obliquely outwards. 
Of the The laft of the Mufcles, are thofe that bend 

¥-1 A 

Paikms, ^"^ extend the Pafterns and Coffin-joint. The 
and Coffin Bcuders are two, the firft rifes from the upper 
J®*°^- and hinder-part of the Leg-bone, and pafling 
down the Inftcp and Paflerns, is inferted into 
the Coffin-bone ; the fecond rifes a little below 
the Hock, and is alfo inferted into the Coffin- 
bone. Thefe bend the Pafterns and Coffin 
backwards. The Extenfors are alfo two, the 
firft rifes from the infide of the Shank a little 
below the Stiffle j the fecond from the fore- 
part 
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part df the annular Lig^.ment, on the upper 
part of the Paftern-joint, and are both infcrted 
into the Coffin-bone ; thefe extend the Footi 
and plant it ftreight upon the Ground. The 
number of Tendons, Nerves, and BloQd Veffels 
inferted into the Coffin-bone, occafions many 
untowardly accidents in the Feet of Ilorfcs, 
which fometimes cannot be eafily cured with-* 
out the fevcreft Treatments 

CHAP. IIL 

Of the Hair, Cuticula or Scarf kin, the Cwtii 
or Hide, the fle(hy Pannicle, and other In- 
' teguments of the Body of a Horse. 

T Need not detain the Reader with any Curio-t The HaJf . 
■*• fities about the Hair, fince every one knows 
that the Hair is not only a defence, bat an or^^ 
toament, cfpecially to thofe fine Horfes that 
have good Manes and Tails. The Hair is 
thought to be produced of Moifture ; and it 
may be obferved, the Hair is thicker, and lies 
fmoother in young Horfes, than on the old 
that have lefs moifture j and when the Skin 
has been wounded, burnt or fcalded, {0 as to 
alter its Texture by contracting the Fibres into 
a fmooth, glofly Scar, or Cicatrix, the part 
cither remains altogether bare,' or if any Hair 
grows, it generally comes white, dnd not fo 
ftrong and thick as on the other parts, that 
have received no injury. 

The Cuticula or Scarfskin^ is the uppermoft T'h^ t?a- 
cover thro* which the Hair grovv'S. It is ejitcnd- stjirfsidn. 

Ha ed ^ 
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ed over the whole Skin ; and is that which rifes 
into a Bliiler, when any part has been burnt 
or fcalded, and when the Blood in the external 
parts happens to be inflamed to any extraordi- 
nary degree, as in the Farcy, and other diflem* 
pers of the Skin, The Cuticula has been ob-^ 
ferved by Glaffes, to be made up wholly of 
Scales, which are full of Poruli or little Holes 
kifinitf ly fmall, for the paflagc of the perfpira- 
blc matter in Tranfpiration, which difcharge 
is fo neceflary to the prefervation of Health, 
that when thefe Pores are ftop'd by Colds or 
any accident. Fevers, and other fickneflcs ge- 
nerally enfue. The Cuticula feems to be form'd 
of a Mucus, or Moifture that comes from the 
Skin, condensed by the Air, and as it is chiefly 
made of excrementitious Matter, it is by that 
means infenfible of Pain, or any other fenfa- 
tion. And whatever pain, or feeling of any 
kind, in an animal Body, is tranfmitted thn/ 
k, by reafon of its ^rare and exquiiitely fine 
Texture. 
TFie Cutis The Cutis or Hide, which lies under the Cu- 
•r Hide, ticula, is a ftrong membranous fubftance, made 
up of compadt Fibres laid clofe together, and 
is fufceptible of Pain upon the leaft touch, when 
the Cuticula or Scarfskin is any wajrs fretted or 
rubbed off, by reafon of the innumerable 
branches of Nerves, which are diflributed over 
its whole furface. Beneath the Skin are feated 
the miliary Glands, which are exceeding fmall 
and numerous, and feparate the fweat, which 
rifes like a dew thro' the Pores of the Skin and 
Scarfskin. 

i^orieSr 
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Horfes, and feveral other large animals, have Thcflefhy 
befides the Cuticula and Skin^ a flefliy expan- '"^ *^- 
fion, which lies immediately under the latter, 
called the flelhy Pannicle, and is made up of 
mufcular Fibres, whereby the Skin is moved 
and drawn into Wrinkles, to (hake off Duft^ 
Flies, or any thing elfe that hangs loofe upon 
the Hair. It \$ rood thick and diftinft over 
&e Ribs, Flanks, Sides of the Belly, as alfo 
on both fides the Neck, but adheres fo to the 
Skin, that it is fcarce to be diftinguifhed from 
it, but where the Skin is loofe and moveable. 
It is alfo a great defence, and ferv^s to keep a 
Horie warm in very cold Weather.. 

Underneath the flefliy Pannicle lies the Mem" MmhroK^ 
brana Adipofa, made up of little Cells filled '^^>- 
with Fat, and in fome difeafe^ Horfes are very 
much diftended with Water. Thefe Cells 
feem to have communication one with another, 
or at lead their Membranes are fo thin, that; 
they are eafily feparated, and laid open one 
into another, which may be perceived, by . 
blowing into them with a Blow«Mpe ; and I * 
have known Horfes ftak'd near the 6rifket» 
where the Wounds being pretty large, hav«f 
drawn in fuch a quantity of air, that it has 
fill: J the whoie Body, to a very furprifing,de- 
grt^e, which were recovered firft by a plentiful 
difchargc of air and water, and at laft of well 
digrfted matter. This Membrane is thickeft 
on tne lower Belly and Hips, between the In- 
tcrilices of the large Mufcles, and in fome very 
iat Horfes ; it is alfo pretty thick on the Neck 
and QieekSi but grows thin about the Limbs^ 

H 3 and 
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and other bony and dry parts. The ufe of 
this Fat is various, it fervcs to warm and com-, 
fort the Parts to which it adheres, to lubricate 
the Mulllcs, fo as to preferve them fnom being 
nbraded and worn by their frequent Motions, 
for every one knows that a Horfe always in- 
dures labour the better when he is in Fle(h, 
and has a moderate dec^rcc of Fat ; but when 
a Horfe is uvcr-loadcd with Fat he moves hea- 
vily, like a piece of clock-work that has beea 
too much oird : for the fame that helps to keep 
the Fibres of the Mufcles moift and pliable, 
and fit for adion, when it fuperabounds, re- 
laxes and cbgs their motions. Befides this ufe 
of the Fat, it is is probable, fome portion of it 
is drawn back into the Mafs of Blood, perhaps 
to preferve it from vifcid Cohefions, and I am 
the more apt to think there is fuch a commu- 
ni ation, becaufe I have obferv'd the Blood- 
Velfcls extremely filled with Fat in Horfes, that 
have dy'd fuddenly after violent cxercifc in hot 
V/eathcr, whereof I fliall give fome account 
in the cnfuing part of this Treatife. 
The The laft or innermoft Cover, which fome 

r-n.mon }>ave rcckoncd among the. Integuments, is the 
I r:!^ common Membrane of the Mufcles, from a 
rttie fappofition, that all the Mufcles of the out- 
ward parts of the Body, are wrap*d up in one 
Pvlcmhrane, that ferves as a common cover to 
the wliole; but this cannot be eafily difldn- 
jruiihed from the proper Membranes of the 
Mufcles, which have all of them a comnriu-* 
nication one with another, by innumerable 
Jitclc Filaments or Threads^ and as the latclfc 
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Anatomifls have taken little notice of any fuch 
Membrane, it will be unneceflary to detain 
the Reader with the uncertain Defcriptions 
that others have given pf it. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the Parts contained in the Low 

_ •« 

'T^HE firft thing that offers to view, in open- The PtrU 

^ jng into the Lower Belly, is the Rerito^ tonarum. 
naum^ a double Membrane of an oval Figure 
which covers the whole Guts. Its inlide is 
fmooth, and lined with a Mucus, which helps 
to keep the Guts moift ; from this all the parts 
of the Lower Belly are furniflied with their 
proper Membranes. It has feveral Ligaments, 
by which the Guts are ty'd in their proper 
fituation, which preferve them from being in- 
tangled by violent motions, and it alfo affords a 
ftrong Ligament to the Liver ; and within its 
DupUcature are a vafl number of VefTels, 
which have communication with all the parts 
of the lower Belly. 

The Omentufriy or Caul, is a double, thin, '^^^ 
tranfparent Membrane, interlarded with Fat, o/caiJ*'* 
which both ferves to keep the Guts warm and 
to moiften them. It adheres to the bottom 
of the Stomach, to the Spleen, and hollow 
fide of the Liver, to the Gut Colon, the Sweet- 
bread, and to the beginning of the fmall Guts, 
and is embroidered with a great number of 
Veins and Arteries, that communicate with the 
Stoma^h^ Spleen, and Guts, &c, 

H 4 Tho 
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Gullet. The Gullet pafles from the Mouth to the 
Stomach, and therefore cannot well be Sepa- 
rated in its dcfcription, from the Parts of the 
lower Belly; it penetrates thro' the opening, 
or hole of the Midriff, and enters the Sto- 
mach on its left fide. It is compofed of three 
Coats, the outer, and inncrmoft membranous, 
and the middle Coat mulcular. The Stomach 
has alio the fame number of Coal's, the exter-?- 
nal membranous, the middle mufcular, and the 
innermoft alfo mcmbiviiious, full of fmall 
Glands, Avhich feparate a Mucus to k^ep it 
from growing too dry, that would be a hin- 
drance to digcftion, which feems to be partly 
performed, by the Liquids feparated from the 
Glands of the Mouth in chewing, by the Li- 
quids of the Stomach iifelf, and partly by its 
mufcular Adion, whereby it is alternately con- 
traded and dilated, as all other mufcular Parts 
are when the Stomach is contracted, the inner- 
moft Coat is drawn into Folds, which are plain 
to be feen in the Stomach of a Horfe, and thefe 
.Folds increafe as the Stomach empties itfelf, by 
which it retains the Aliment longer in the latter 
part of digeftion, than after feeding. 

The Guts. The Guts are, according toRuini and Snape^ 
reckoned fix in Number, viz. The fmall Gut, 
which in a Man is divided into the Duodenum, 
Jejunum, and Ilioni apd in a fizoable Horfe 
is about twentyr.fi;c yards in length. The Gr- 
cum or Blind Gut, the thr«e Colons, and the 
StreightGut. The Blind-Gut, which in a Man 
is not much bigger than a goofe-quill, or a 
common carth-worp, in a Horfe is pretty 
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large, and of a triangular fhape, and feems 
only like a Valve to retain the Aliment, that it 
may not pafs too haflily downwards into the 
other Guts, before the Body has received it§ 
proper nourifhment from it. The three Co-: 
Ions are divided by two fmall Necks of about 
half a yard in length each. This Gut is drawn 
up into fcveral Sacculi or Piirfes by two Liga- 
ments, one of which runs along the upper fide, 
and another along the under fide, which, with 
a Valve at the entrance, ferve alfo to detain the 
Aliment, until the nutricious Juices are wholly 
extrafted from it. The Colons reach to thc[ 
ftreight Gut, which is fo called becaufe it goes 
in a ftreight line, without any circumvolution, 
or turning along the infide of the Back to the^ 
Fundament,and is only about half a yard or little 
more in length. Its Coats are confiderably 
thicker than the Coats of the other Guts, thq 
middlemoft being flefhy and mufcular. All 
the Guts are lined on the infide with a Mucus 
that preferve them from being hurt by the 
roughnefs of their Food, or the acrimony of 
fliarp Humours. They have alfo feveral fmall 
Glands or Kernels, that feparate continual fup- 
plies of Moifture, tho' thefe are fo fmall, that 
they are fcarce to be perceived even in a Horfe, 
except aboift the extremity of the ftreight oj: 
great Gut, 

r The Guts arc faftened to the Back by the The Mc« 
Mefentery^ which in a Horfe is about nine Penury. 
Inches broad from the Guts to the Back, tak- 
ing its rife from the third Vertebra of the Loins, 
jind is ifi^de up of three IVfembraneSj the mid*- 

dlcmgft 
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dlemoft of which is full of fmall Glands and 
Blood- Veffels, At its rife it is gathered toge- 
ther in a great many Plaits or Folds, which 
being open in that part to which the Guts ad- 
here, caufts theai to lie in thofe circumvolutions 
and turnings wherein we always obfcrve them, 
which not only ferves to hinder the too fudden 
defcent of the Aliment, but prevents any total 
cbftrudlion or tv/ifling in them, which, confi- 
dering their great Length, might eafily happen 
if they were not thus fecured. But the Me- 
fentery is ftill of further ufe, in regard the finer 
part of the Aliment is carry'd in certain veflels, 
that take their courfe from 'the fmall Guts 
acrof§ this Membrane, in order to its convey- 
ance into the Blood. For when the Food is 
fufficicntly digelled in the Stomach, it falls into 
the fir ft Gut, where it is further attenuated by 
a mixture of Bile from the Liver, and of the 
pancrcated Juice from the Sweetbread. The 
finer part thereof being chang'd into a white 
fubftance like Milk, call'd Chyle, is ftrain'd 
from the coarfer Aliment, by the force of the 
The Midriff and Mufcles of the Lower Belly, into 
or*Miiky ^^'^ abovementioned veflels called the LaSeal 
VcficLs or milky VeHels. Thefe are very fmall, and 
^^'^ ^^'^ .fcarce ever to be feen but in Animals opened 
fhe All- alive immediately after feedmg, where they ap- 
»ent. pear like white Hairs running all acrofs the 
Mefentery. By thefe the Chyle or milky Sub- 
ftance is carry 'd into a fmall receptacle, ard 
from thence convey 'd thro* a little Tube or 
Pipe, called the l^horacick Du£l^ upwards along 
|l)e Thorax or Chcft, which has feveral Valves 

to 
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to forward its paffage, and prevent its return 
back again. From the Thoracick Duft, the 
Chyle is emptied into the fubclavian Vein under 
the Collar-bone, where it mixes with the Blood, 
and pafles from thence to the Heart. There 
arc alfo a great number of lymphatick Veffels, 
which empty a pellucid fine Water or Lymph, ' 
from the lymphatick Glands that are placed in 
almoft all parts of the Vifcera, and is mixed 
with the Chyle in its paffage at feveral openings, 
whereby it is further attenuated and rendered 
more fit to incorporate with the Blood, fo as 
to pafs the more readily thro' all the minuted 
Veffels, in its courfe of Circulation. The Ali- 
ment having the finer Parts or Chyle thus 
ftrain'd from it by the Midrfff and abdominal 
Mufcles; the remainder being turned into 
Dung, is by the fame force and periftaltick 
Motion of the Guts prefled downwards to its 
ejeftment. 

The Liver is a glandular Subftance, and by The 
far the largeft that is to be met with in the ani- ^>v«''' 
mal Body. It is of a dufky red colour, and 
in fome places a little variegated or {haded. It 
is feated on the right fide of the Belly imme- 
diately under the Midriff. In a Horfe it is di- 
vided into four Lobes, whereby it is .prefervcd 
from being hurt by any violent Modon. The 
right Lobe is by far the largeft. The outfide 
is convex, and its infide concave or hollow, to 
make way for that Portion of the Stomach and 
Guts which lie under it. The upper part is 
much thicker than its lower, and all its Edges 
fXtr^mdy finooth s fo that it can be no ways 

5 hurtful 
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hurtful to the other Vifcera. It is alfb fecured 

by Ligaments, one from the Midriff, a fccond, 

or a portion of the fame, from the Breaft-bone, 

by which means it can neither fall downwardly 

nor iideways, and the Umbilical Vein, whereby 

the Foetus is nourifhed, becomes its fufpenfory 

or third Ligament ; fo that it can neither pu(h 

forwards in galloping or going down hill, nor 

prefs too hard upon die fbft parts that lie under 

it. The Liver has one peculiar Veflel called 

the Vena forta^ that receives Blood from the 

Veflels of the Spleen, Sweetbread, and Guts, 

which is difperfed thro' its whole fubftance, 

and emptied into the Vena Cava that returns it 

to the Heart. It has alfo its proper Veflels by 

which it is nouriihedand maintain'd. One ulc 

of the Liver is to warm and comfort the lower 

part of the Stomach, and other Vifcera^ and 

inay in fome meafure contribute to afliil di- 

geflion, tho' its chief ufe is for the fecretion of 

the Gall. For tho' a Horfe has no Gall-bladder, 

as Oxen, and moft other large Animals, yet 

>rhc P^nri he has the Vorm BiliariuSy or Gall -pipe, 

^r Galr ' ^^^ l^rge, ib as to fupply the want of the 

' f ipe. other ; and whoever becomes acquainted with 

his difeafes, will find that Horfes abound as 

much with Gall as any other Creature^ and are 

frequently in danger, either when the paflage 

of the Gall is obftruded, or when tne aii- 

charge of it happens to be too profufc. And 

therefore if a Horfe had a Gall-bladder, fuch 

as fome other large Animals, it might be greatly 

expofed to accidents by the violence and quick^ 

pefs of his motions. Which would either prov^ 

mortal, or render hitn altogether ufelef$» 
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TTjc Swi*t*bread is alfo a large Oland or The 
Kernel, that lies acrofs the upper ind back ^^s^^'^^^ 
part of the Lower Belly under the Stomach, to bread. 
which it fcrves for a foft Pillow to reft on. It» 
refluent Blood is conveyed into the Vena Porta^ 
and it has a pafTage into the firft Gut, a little 
way below the Stomach, where the pancreatick 
Juice is emptied by its proper Dud, The ufe 
of the Gall and the Liquor fcparated from the 
Sveeet-bread, has already been taken notice 

of. 

The Spleen is placed under die Midriff, and The 
above the left Kidney j it is fomcwhet oval, and Splcciu 
fiattifli, and of a dark livid Colour ; its tex- 
ture is vefficalar, but its ufe is not yet perfectly 
known, tho' feveral Anatomifts have publilhed 
their conjedhires about it. 

All that remains to be defcribed in the Lower The Kid^ 
Belly, is the Kidneys, with the urinary and ge- ^cys, &«. 
nital parts ; wherein . I ihall but juft mention 
the latter, the knowledge of which being but 
litde required in the difeafes of Horfes. 

The Kidneys are two in number, viz. the 
right and the left. The right lies under the 
Liver, and the left under the Spleen ; fo that it 
b ieatod a little higher than the other : they are 
both placed in the cavity of the Loins upon the 
two lovrermoft Ribs. Their ufe is to Separate 
i)e Urine, which is of great importance to 
the healdi and prefervation of Horfes, they' 
ieing liable to many difeafes, which either takef 
heir origin from faulty Kidneys, or have at 
eaft fuch fymptoms, as plainly (hew the Kid- 
wys to be more or kfs aire<5ted. The right 

Kidney 
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Kidney of a Horfc is fbmewhat triangular^ the 
left oval, the upper part larger than the lower. 
Each Kidney has a nnali cavity in the middle, 
called its Pelvis or Bafon, into which the Urine 
diftils from the Glandules on all fides. Frcm 
the Pehis of each defcends a Pipe or Ureter, 
which conveys the Urine from the Kidneys to 
the Bladder. The Bladder is compofed of thae 
Coats, as the Stomach and Guts, the outer and 
innermoft membranous, and the middle Coat 
mufcular, which are all extremely thin, only 
that the mufcular Coat grows thicker towards 
its Neck, where there is a Spindler that open: 
and (huts the pafTage at pleafure. The Urine 
is convey 'd from thence thro' the Yard, by 2 
Pipe called the Urethra, which in a Horle is 
pretty large. The Glandula Renaks, by fomt: 
called the Capfula Atrabilares, bccaufe they 
contain a fmall portion of a blackifh Liquids 
are fmall, and feated above the Kidneys. The 
ufe has never yet been determined, unlefs th. 
they may have been of fome benefit to the Fa^t:. 
during the time of Geflation, being then large 
than the Kidneys, but rather diminifh after t! 
Birth* 
The The Genital Parts of a Horfe arc chiefly t! 
Genical Yard and Teftes. The Yard or Penis bcgi 
with two feparatc Bodies, that arife from tl 
Os Ifcbium, which unite under theP«^j, a: 
are firmly connedted by a Ligament ; the fc 
part in a Horfe, which anfwers to the Glan. 
is broad and thin. Its whole Texture is iwW 
little Cells or Caverns, and is therefore cap.;* 
of being eafily diftended or depreffed, by t. 
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fuddcn influx or reflux of the Blood. Under- 
neath its cavernous part is the Urethra^ whereia 
are feveral Glands that difcharge a Mucus^ to 
prevent its being hurt by the acrimony or {h^rp- 
ncfs of the Urine, which would be very dan- 
gerous to a Horfe, becaufe of the thickncfs 
and largenefs of the Sheath, that would be 
greatly, inflamed by any exceflive heat in the 
urinary PaflTage ; the Sheath being a loofe mem- 
branous Subftance, derived from the Integu- 
ments of the Lower Belly. 

The I'ejies or Stones are feated in a Scrotum 
or Purfe, which alfo takes its origin and growth 
from the external parts. Their Subflance is 
glandular, their ufe being to prepare the Seed 
for procreationy which is carried by proper 
Vcflcls into the Vejjicula Seminalesj where it re- 
mains till the time of Coition, when it findls a 
Paflagc into the Urethra^ They have four 
Coats or Covers, and have proper Veins and 
Arteries, the chief of which, called the Sper- 
maticks, communicate with the Veins and Ar« 
rcrics of the Kidneys, viz. the Emulgents.Thefc 
VcflTels arc convey'd within the outermuft Coat 
of the Tefticles, called the Tunica Vaginalis^ 
which inclofes them as in a Sheath, and pro- 
ceeds from the Peritoneum above defcrib'd, 
thro' Perforations in the form of a ring, be- 
tween the Mufcles of the Lower Belly, and 
are in this manner contriv'd, to prevent Rup- 
tures of the Inteftines, which othcrwife would 
frequently happen in the human Body, but are 
fo rare in Horfes, by reafon of their horizontal 
Podtionj that I have feen Burftennefs feveral 

times. 
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times, tho' yet 1 never faw but one perfedl Rup 
ture into the Scrotum, which happened to a fini 
Arabian Stallion, in covering an unruly Marc 
and but few on the Navel j and thefe we 
caufed by violent accidents. As to the Gen 
tals of a Marc: The Mare has her Matri: 
Ovaria^ and other parts, that contribute to con 
ception and nutrition of the Fcstus\ which ar 
much the fame in moft Quadrupeds, and have 
often been defcrib'd by Anatomifts, who haw 
been curious in thofe things that c6ncern th 
Generation of Animals j and therefore I have 
the rather omitted them here, becaufe Marc 
arc feldom fubjeft to any accidents in tho:; 
parts, which may not be as well remedy 'd L; 
proper care, as by the ufe of Medicines, 

CHAP. V* 

Of the Parts contained in the Upper Cavity 

or Chcft, 

*riic tN the upper Cavity or Cheft Is contained tlv 
T/7«wj. X Pleura^ Mediajiinumy the Heart and Lung^ 
with a glandular Subftancc called the H^sinii 
from its rcfemblance to a Leaf of Thyme, Tli: 
lies acrofs the upper part of the Breaft, and i 
like a foft pillow to the Lungs, efpecially Ii 
Brutes, where it is confiderably larger in pro- 
portion, than it is in Men, of wmch I fhaii 
take foihe notice hereafter. 
*rhc The Pleura is a very fine Membrane, th:* 
FUnra. \^^^ ^^ wholc iufide of thc Hwax or Breaii, 

the back'part of it ferving like a duplicature, 

covcri 
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cover and inclofib the great Veflels withia it,, 
that rctaiQ to the Heart and Lungs, as its ex- 
quiiite fmoothnefs prefenres the Lungs from 
being hurt in their continual dilatations. This 
Membrane is always thought to be the Seat of 
the Pleurify in .Men, tho' I cannot fay I have 
feen it often mueh afiedted in a Horfe, even 
where the Lungs have been rotten or inflamed. 

The Media/iinum is a Membrane which di- TheMri«« 
vidcs the Cavity of the Breaft like a Partition ia^-/^"""- 
two halves. In Men it is double, but in a 
Horie feems undivided, or at lead is fo clofe 
that it cannot be eafily feparated. Its chief uie 
is to keep the two Lobes of the Lungs feparatp 
and afunder, efpecially in lying on one fide, a 
pofture in which Horfes often lay themfelves to 
fleep. 

The Lungs, or Lights (which is their vulgar The 
name) confift of two Lobes that fill up the ^^^&f 
greateft part of the Cheft, having the Media^ 
fiinum between them. In fome quadrupeds 
each Lobe is fubdivided into feveral fmall ho^ 
bules, in the fame manner as their Livers, but 
not (b much in a Horfe, as in other animals 
that have a greater variety of motions ; which 
perhaps may be the reafon, why Horfes Lungs 
are fo eafily inflamed with hard Exercife, and 
with every great Cold. The Afpera Arteridy or 
Windpipe, which begins with the Larynx behind 
the Root of the Tongue, defcending along the 
fbrc-part of the Throat, is branched out into 
the Lungs. This Pipe is compofed of circular 
Rings of Cartilage or Griftle, which furround 
jt about two thirds^ the back part being a plain 

Vol. I. I fcdlion. 
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fe<^on^ fmooth and even, that it may not in- 
commode the Gullet, which takes its courfe 
immediately behind it, and upon which it li«s. 
Between the Rings is a flefhy Membrane on 
which they are fixed, which aifo compofes the 
back part towards the Gnllet. This being 
mufcular, and the Rings cartilaginous, give it 
a fpring of Aftion, whereby it contra£b and 
dilates, fo as to correfpond with all the motions 
of the Neck and Breaft. At its entrance into 
the Cheft, it is divided into two principal 
Branches, called its Bronchia^ and is afterwards 
fubdivided into innumerable other Branches, 
the extremities of which compofe an infinite 
number of finall Cells or Air-oladders, which, 
with the Ramifications of the Veins, Arteries, 
Nerves and Lymphaticks, make up the whole 
mafs or fubftance of the Lungs. Thefe Cells 
or Veflicles are always filled with Air, and di- 
ftended in infpiration, and are emp^r And funk 
in expiration, and receive fi-om the Blood - 
veilels a quantity of Lymph or peripirable 
Matter, which not only keeps the Lungs from 
drying, but makes a large and necefiary dif* 
charge from the Blood, as we may eafily per-* 
ceive from the Breath of all Creatures in frofty 
weather, or when we ourfelves breathe upon a 
Glafs, or any polifhed Metal or Stone. The 
Lungs mayjuftly be reckoned among the prin- 
cipal Organs of the Body, if not the chief of 
all, as they are fo well adapted in every refpedl 
to receive the Air, without which we cannot 
fupport Life one moment, and are no lels fitted 
* to purify the Blood by their continual aAion^ 

and 
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and by making fuch ample difcharges, . as are^ 
Q€ce0ary for the prcfervation of Health, as 
well as of Life. Befidcs that they are the 
chief Inftruments of the Voice in all Crea- 
tures, and by drawing in the Effltdvia thro' the 
Nofc, contribute greatly to the fcnfe of Smell- 

The Pericardium is a very ftrong membra- ThePm- 
nous fuhftance, which inclofes the Heart like cprdium^ 
a Purfe. It is not only of ufe to defend it p^J^^ 
from the fridions of the Lungs, but contains 
a moifture which keeps it cool, and renders its 
motions glib and eaiy. 

The Heart is a Mufcle of a Conic Figure, The 
viz. broad at bottom and narrow at top. In a ^^*^' 
Horfe it is not near fo large as in a Bullock, 
nor proportionably fo broad towards its Bails. 
Its Fibres are very compact and laid clofe to- 
gethier, having a twifled or fpiral diredlion, ef-» 
pecially towards its Top, where it fomewhat 
reiembles the contortion of a Snail's Shell. It 
is fixed to fomc of the Vertebra oi the T-borax^ 
or Rack-bones of the Breaft, by the large 
Vcffels that go to and from it. Its point in- 
clines a little downwards towards the lefi (ide, 
where it is received into a deprefTion of the 
left Lobe of the Lungs, which perhaps may 
be form'd in the foetus by the pofition of the 
Heart, before the Lungs have been filled with 
Air. The Heart is nouriflied and maintained 
by its own proper Veflels called the Coronarice^ 
in regard they furround its whole fubftance like 
a crown or garland. It has a middle Parti- 
tion, which divides it internally into two Ven- 

I 2 tricles ; 



I coDUined in the C 
tricl« i the left is fmallcr than the right, 
its fides much thicker, its oOicc being to dJ 
the Blood to the moft diftant parts thro' I 
whole body, whereas the right Vcntndcl 
tachc! it oiily thro* Uic Lungs. Its infide J 
Jevtral rmall Chords or Compagcs of Fibl 
'called Columrtrr Cantor, wliich refcmblc i 
bundlcsofcolumns which we perceive inGoll 
BulKlings, and help to comminute, and brc 
the groncr parts of" the Blood, in the frcquj 
contraifbons of the Heart. The contra^oD i 
dilatation of the Heart, is callcdits Svilolel 
Di.iftolc. The firft when the Vertex' ov ton 
the Hcirt is drawn down to its bafis, t 
the Blood into all parts, and the latter, 
opens and dilates it'clf to receive the refltil 
Hood. The Heart has its Auricles, which | 
1 fi> called bccaufc they rcJcmbIc two Ears, 
arc Teatcd at its bafis, one on each fide, to r 
ccive the Blood at its entrance into the Heart, 
the right from the amending and dcJcending 
Trunfcs of the Cava, and the left from the 
pulmonary Veins, by which it enter* in due 
P ||OrtionB, and fo as it may not rufli in with too 
^luch violence, and In too great quantity, to 
mternipt the rcgtilar adlion of the Heart , t->t 
when tlicAurictesarefull the Heart is en'; 
when the Heart is full the Auricles ar^ 
The Auricles, in their mcchanifm ami (ir..^....^, 
fomcwhat rcicniblc that of the Heart, only 
that they arc chiefly membranous, whereas tJ 
Heart is altogether flefhy ; for if it wai ten' 
nous in any part, as moft other Mufclcs I 
it would bj altogether unfit for itfr oHiccVVl 
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the two trunks of the G?^;^. open into the right 
Auricle^ there is a little eminence or rifing, 
which prevents the Blood of the afcending and * 
de(cending Trunks from rufhing together, and 
caufes it to flip more gently into the Ventricle^ 
and the coronary Veips likewife opening into 
its entrance, with the refluent Blood from the 
Heart, may probably render this the more ne- 
ccflary. The large Veflels which empty the 
Blood into the Heart, and thofe that receive 
the Blood from it, have each of them Vahes^ 
whereby the Blood is forwarded in its Paflage, 
but cannot return back the fame way it came^ 
viz. the Vena Cava which enters into the right 
Ventricle, has three, called Tricufpides^ being 
like fb many points of a fpear or launce. The/e 
point inwards, fo as to open a free paflage for 
die Blood, into the right Ventricle of the Heart* 
The Pulmonary Artery, which receives fhc 
Blood from the fame Ventricle into the Lungs^ 
has alio three Vahes^ called Sigmoidia^ froix^ 
their refemblance to the Greek Letter Sigma Z. 
Thcfc look from within outwards, by which 
they hinder the Blood returning back again into 
the Heart. The pulmonary Vein has ^two 
Vahes called Wtrahi thc(e have the fame 
office as thofe of the Cava above defcribed, be* 
ing to hinder the Blood returning back again 
into the Lungs, and the Valves of the Aorta or 
great Artery, called SemilMnares^ h^ve the fame 
office as thofe oi the pulmonary Artery, viz^ 
to prevent the Blood which by it is detached 
into all the qther parts of the Body, from rie- 
turoing back a^ain into the Hearty 

13 The 
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The ufe of the Heart is fufficiently dcdilcible 
from what has been already faid in itsdefcrip- 
tion, the Heart being the vital Fountain which 
receives the Blood from all the rivulets of the 
body, and difpenfef it back again thro' its pro- 
per Channels, for the fupport and nourifhnient 
of every part ; and for that end, its ftrufture 
is very peculiar and different from all other 
Mufcles, efpecially thofe that move particular 
parts, for as thefe are partly fle(hy and partly 
tendinous, or have their flc(hy Fibres end in 
Tendons of a clofer contexture, the Heart, on 
the other hand, is altogether flefliy, and made 
up of Fibres fo exquifitely fine, and fo clolely 
compaded together, that it is, by that means, 
indowed with all the force that is neceflary for 
its fundion, and its bafis is the moft compadt 
of all its other parts, where probably its Fibres 
have both their origins and infertions in the 
membranous Coats of the large Blood-Veflels 
to which it adheres: rifing fpirally upwards, 
and turning again downwards archways, in the 
like diredion over the Ventricles, which feems 
beft to correfpond with its dilatation and con- 
tradion. But if we inquire by what means 
the Heart comes to be endowed with fuch a 
capacity of adion, wherein we ourfelves have 
iiot.thc leaft (hare, we muft eonfefs our Igno- 
rance, and afcribe this wonderful piece of me- 
chanifm to the great Author of nature. la 
other adions we have fomething voluntary, 
ijiz. we have power to move a Leg or Arm, or 
any other Member; but in the adion of the 
Heart, we and all other animals^ are altogether 

. ^ paflive. 
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paffive. We know indeed, that the Ncnrcs, 
which are plentifully beftowed on the Heart, 
have a great fhare in its continual motion, which 
is difcoverable by experiments made . in tying 
the trunk of any Nerve, that difpenfes its 
branches upon a Mufcle, at what time the 
Muicle will become paralydck, and ceafe to z£t 
until that impediment is removed ; but ftUl 
die Nerves are only inflrumental, and there- 
fore all that we know of this matter, muft be 
reiblved into the fame original caufe. 

I have fcen the Hearty of Horfes frequently . 
opened ; ibmetimes there happens, as in the 
human body, collections of matter within the 
Pericardium. I have feen Polipuflcs in the 
great VelSels, and fometipies a mafs of flippery 
Fat, efpecially within the left Ventricle, of 
Horfes that have dy'd fuddenly, and fomedmes 
the Heart itfelf preternaturally large. 

C H A P. VI. 

Of the Blood-Veflels, viz. The Veins and 
Arteries, with their diftribudon into all Parts 
of the Body of a Hor se. 

T T may be cafily undcrftood, from what has 
■* been already obferved in the defcription of 
the Heart and Lungs, that the afcending and 
defccnding Trunks of the Vena Ciivdy the af; 
tending and deicending Trunks of the Aorta^ 
with the pulmonary Vein and Artery, the Vena 
Porta of the Liver, and feme few others, arc 
the principal and moft femarkable of all the 

1 4 BJobd- 
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Blood-veflcls ; that the Arteries carry the Blood 
into all parts from the Heart, an4 that it returns 
back again in the Veins, when it has t^ken It^ 
circuit and progrefs through the Bo(}y ; there- 
fore it remains only to (hew in what manner 
both the one and the other are diflributed, fo ;is 
to pcrforqi that important office, whereby all 
parts of the animal Body have their vit^i fup- 
plies. 

The aicendlng an^ defcending Triinks of the 
Vena Cava^ m^et fo as tp open into the right 
The di- Auricle of the Heart. The Auricle receives all 
ftrjbution the Blood from both the abovc-n^entioned 
V^iofand Trunks, which fills the right Ventricle of the 
Artcriw. Heart in its Diaftolc, and by its Syftole empties 
^e fame Blood into the pulmonary Artery, 
which fupplies the whole fubftancc of the 
Lungs by innumerable branches : The fmall 
papillary branches of the pulmonary Vein, take 
up the Blood from the capillary branches of 
the Artery, and thefe convey ^1 the refluent 
Blood into one pretty large Trunk, which opens 
into the left Auricle; ind this Auricle, by its 
Syftole or contraftiori, difgorges the Blood into 
thejeft Ventricle, which tnrufts it out into the 
Aorta. This firft of all fends out two fmall 
branches to the Heart, viz. The Coronaria 
above defcribed, and then rifing a little arch- 
ways, perhaps tp If flen the Impetus or force of 
the Blood, as it immediately ruihes from tlie 
Heart, it is divided into its two principal Trunks, 
visL the aicendmg and defcending. 

The afcendmg Trunk of the Aortay climbs 
up by the Windpipe to the upper part of the 
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^rax, where It fends off the iubdavian Ar- 
teries in two branches, which run under the 
Channel-bones on each fide. Theie fend off 
other branches, both from their upper and 
under fides ; from their upper fides the cervical 
Arteries, which are partly fpent on the M uf- 
cles of the Neck and Breaft, and partly 
on the Thyroid Glands near the Windpipe. 
From the lower fide of the fubclavian Ai^^ 
teries proceed^ the fuperior Intercoflals, wl^ich 
pafiing throu^li the Cheft, fend forth feveral 
branches to me Fore-Legs. Near where the 
Subclavians go off from the Asrta^ arife two 
other principal branches, called the Carotid 
Arteries, which afcend upwards towards the 
Head, where they form the Rstt Mirabile^ and 
Fkxm CboroideSy upon the furface of the Brain, 
which are plainly to be feen, and help to ferve 
the Bra^n and its Membranes. The Carotids 
alfo detach feveral branches to the Windpipe, 
the Larynx, and fome to the Tongue, and 
lower Jaw, and others to the Scalp, and exter- 
nal pahs of the Head. Bv thefe four princi- 
pal branches, viz. the Subclavian and Carotids, 
the whole Head and Neck, as alfo the external 
parts of the Cheft and Fore-Legs, are fupplied 
with Blood. 

The defcendiBg Trunk of the Aorta^ as it 
approaches the Midriff, fends forth the inferior 
Intercoftals that go to the Bibs, with the bron^ 
chial Artery, that accompanies the branches 
pf the Windpipe in the Lungs ^ and when it 
has juft pafied thro' the MidriflF it detaches 
other branches, xiz. the phrenick Arteries, 

whicli 
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gu to the privities of bucb fcxcs, and thereby 
CDraanuiicatc with the Hypografticks. After- 
wards the Jliacki) go to the Thighs, and u 
thry paTs downward^ »re called the Crural Ar- 
Miics, I'lipplying tlic Hind-Leg« and Feet with 
many eonthtci-ablc branches. 
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This being the general diftributipn of the 
Arteries into the feveral parts of the Body, h is 
to be obferved, that all the branches are divided 
and fubdivided into fmaller branches, like the . 
boQghs of a Tree, or the Stamina of Plants, 
by whidi all the parts of the animal body ts 
overfpread with moft minute capillary Arteries, 
and are fo combin'd one with another/ that 
when one or more fmall Arteries happen to be 
ohftrudted, the Bbod that is by fuch obilru£tion 
hindered in its parage, is received and taken up 
into other communicating branches ; by which 
its motion is preferved, and the parts not deprive- 
cd of their fupport and nouri(hment. The fame 
CBconomy is obfervaUe in the Veins, whole, ca*- 
pillary Veflels take their beginning like fo many 
drills or rivulets, which empty themfelves into 
the larger branches, and thde at laft into the 
afcending and delcending Trunks of the Cava^ 
as into a inain river ; fo that when the capillary 
Vein$ are (fivided or obfoudled, the communi*- 
cadng branches carry off the Blood, fo as to 
prevent any dangerous fbignation, which by 
any other mechaniim might eaiily happen from 
very flight accidents* 

But as it is the peculiar province of the Ar- The Me. 
teries to convey the Blood from the Heart, and ^ J^"'^"* 
diftribute it into all parts of the Body, &> thcf Scraaare 
are perfe<ftly fitted for that purpofe -by their ^ }^^ 
ftrufture. The Arteries have three Coats, and Arteries! 
the Veins the fame number (wherein they both 
agree with moft other membranous Tubes ;) 
but as the impulfe of the Blood from the Heart 
into the Arteries, requires a coniiderable ftrength 

in 
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in them more than in the Veins, therefore their 
Coats are much thicker ; the reafon of which 
will appear by confidering the office of the 
Veins, tor the capillary Veins receive the Blood 
where the arterial impulfe is but imall, and its 
motion in the Arteries languid ; and when die 
Blood upon its return has entered the Veins, 
its motion cannot much increafe, as it is receiv* 
ed from VefTels that are fmall, and pafies into 
others that are larger; and indeed it could 
hardly move at all in fome places, had not all 
things been wifely contrived for that purpoie ; 
4nd therefore thofe who have feen difledUons 
mufl have obfervcd, that wherever there is any 
' cDniiderable branch of an afcending Vein, there 
is generally a branch of an Artery underneath 
it or very near it, which by its continual pulfa- 
tion gives fome help to the motion of the venal 
Blood, and fomedmes, efpecially on the Limbs, 
we may obferve two Branches of Veins accom- 
pai^y a large Artery, one on each fide ; and if 
It happens the fame in many places where the 
Vcflcls are fmall, which is no ways improbable, 
it muft be the means greatly to facilitate the 
return of the Blood, not only from the afUft^ 
ance it has from the pulfations of the Arteries, 
but as it is carried off in a greater number of 
Canals, beiides the mufcular adion which ac- 
celerates the motion of the Blood in both, but 
efpecially in the Veins. But further, the Veins, 
as in the Chyle-VefTels, and ^boracick DuSl 
above defcribed, have Valves placed at conve* 
nient diftances, which all open inwards, for the 
iM-ogrefs of the Blood towards the Heart ; fo 

that 
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that being forwarded in its paiTage that way, 
cannot return baclc again ; and it may alfo be 
obferved, that theie Faives are the mofl: nume- 
rous where they are the moft wanted, as in the 
Limbs, and other places where the venal Blood' 
afcends upwards, being fewer in number, where 
the courfe of the Blood in the Veins diverts 
fideways, and few or none where it is diredtly 
downwards. But I (hall now go on to de- 
icribe the diftribution of the Veins, the larger 
of which very near agree and correfpond with 
that of the Arteries. 

As the jiorta or great Artery receives the The 
Blood from the Heart, and difpcrfes it into all q^^ 
parts of the Body, £o the Cava^ as has been tion. 
obferv*d, like a main river, receives into it the 
Blood from all parts of the Body, proceeding 
iirft from Veflels exquifitely fmall and im« 
perceptible, and afterwards uniting in larger 
branches, empty themfelves into its afcending 
and defcending Trunks, at proper and conve* 
nient diilances. The fuperior or defcending 
Cavdy receives firfl the coronary Vein from the 
Heart, near the place where it opens into the 
Auricle, and before it pierces the Pericardium 
or Purfe of the Heart, it receives the Fena fine 
pari J which is made by the union of the Veins 
of the Ribs, likewife the Bronchial Veins that ^ 
accompany the Bronchia in the Lungs. 

The next are the Subclavian and Jugular 
Veins, which are pretty large, and anfwer to 
the Subclavian, Cervical and Jugular Arteries, 
and are the next of any note, that open into 
the defcending Cava. Thefe are divided into 



tli« external und internal ; from the mtcma 
rcturn'd the Blood from die Vcntricit'. ff ( 
Brain, and into them alfo, opcti . 
of Veins diat lye ainong l]ic Iv: 
which arc often ftruck widi a L.. ...: u. 
when Horfcs happen to be Iciz'd widi the Gri{i 
or other fuddcn dilbrderB} alfo die r 
or Veins under the Ti r : ^ ' 

Branches and Veins \vi, 
thole of the Brain. Tli^ 
tliofc large Veins which run dit- ! 
wliolt Nctk, one on each tide near t 
am) arc coii^landy opened in all cafca 
quire bleeding ; thcfc being the largcA ani. . 
in the Biidy of a Horfc. Tncfe receive and i 
back that portion of Blood, which comes,/ 
all the external parts of the Head and E 
viz. from the liyc-Vcins, the Tanple-Va 
^«nd thofc of the Noic and Lips. 

The Subclavian Veins, -irx;. the two I 
"Vfins which paf& along by the fubclavtan i 
ritf- under the Chaitncl-boncs, not only i 
a great part of the Blood which cnter»| 
Clictl, but likcwilc have all thofc V<»ns J 
into them, which run along the outwanll 
of the Brcail, Fore-legs, and Feet. Thcf 
Vcinii, which opirn into the Subclan| 
along the infulc of the Forc-lcg i 
Knee, anfwcriiijr thofc on a Man's i 
nrc frequently opened for lamcncls in t 
cr bhouldcrs j but I have often had Horfcs | 
there Du other accounts, with good fuel 
Below this aic theShank-Vcinsandt-haUc- V^ 
which communicate wtthtlicFlatc-Vcin. 
7 Sh 
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Shank-Veins are thofe tharr^in in the'holiow 
6neach ikieof the Back-Sinew, between it and 
the Shank j and the Shakle^Vein ig th^ branch 
which runs acrofs the Back^Sinew, and oommU'^ 
mcates with the Shank-Veins on each fide^ 
under the place where a Horie is ihakled. But 
this Vein is fo very fmall, that it is fcarce ewer 
to be feen or felt, but when a Horfe happens ta 
be extremely hot ^ and diem we may perceive 
one or more branches run acrofs the Sinew. I 
have fbmetimes known pretty large Varixes in 
thofe parts, by which the Shakle-Vein hasap* 
peareo very plain and vifible at all times, and 
been the caufe of great weaknefs and de- 
bility in the Limb, till it has been removed by 
manual operation. Theie, and the Shank- 
Veins, communicate with thofe of the Coronet 
and Toe. Thofe of the Toe are often opened 
for Infirmities of the Feet, and the Veins about 
the Coronet are frequently cut afunder in the 
cure of Quittors, and other accidents in thofe 
parts, and fometimes with lefs danger to the 
Horfe than one could well imagine. 

The aicending Cava, which runs along by 
the Spines of the Back, and carries the Blood 
from all the k>wer parts upwards to the Heart, 
receives firfl thofe branches of Veins, which 
return the Blood from moft parts of the Lower 
Belly, viz. the Mefenteria from the Mefentery, 
the Porta from the Liver, the Emulgents from 
the Kidneys, the Spermatic Veins from the 
parts of Generation, and where it is divided, 
as the deicending Aorta mto the internal aod 
external Iliacks. Tlie firft receives branches 

from 



from the Hypogaft ricks, by which the Biood 
is returned trom tlic Matrix, Bladder, 
Arcight Gut, aiid into the latter, viz. the ^ 
tcmal Ihacks open into the EpigraAieks, ' 
branches from the Periimii-um, and 
pans of the Lower Bdly, which in the Fai 
terms arc denominated by different namcsJ 
the Kidney-Veins near tlic Loins, the X~ 
and Spur- Veins, which are often ftruck i 
wounded by the Spurs, the Liver- Veins I 
the fide of the Lowet-Belly, and arc fometiii 
opened from a fufpicion of difcafes in f 
Bowels, and alio that of the Rump, calledl 
Tail-Vein, which the Farriers frequently <^ 
or ?lfc fcarify the Tad in the Staggers, i 
other difordcn that afFcdl the Head. T 
Thigh-Veins, and the Crural-Veins, alfo j 
ter into the external Iliacks and EpigniAiJ 
as the Shank-Veins in the Fore-Legs con 
nicaie with the Subclavians. The Thigh- 
runs along the infide of die Thigh, and is o 
opened in Fevers, Lamenefs of the Hips,J 
difordcr? of the Loins and Kidneys. The Q 
ral Veins arc thofc on the lower Limbs,,| 
each fide the Inllcp, and anfwer to the Sh 
Veins, in the Fore-Legs above dcfcribcd. 



CHAP. VII. 
Of the Lymphatick Vcflcli. 

'TpH E Lymphatick Vcfiels arife from I 
^ parts of the Body at the extremities 
the Arteries, in tlie fame manner as the Vei 
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but more plentifully frorti the Glands thdrt any. 
where elfe. They are clear pellucid Tubes, of 
a tylindrical Figiire, and as they appear to the 
Eye, feem only to corifift of pfie eiquifitely 
thin Coat. They often tdke their courfe thro* 
Glands I but when it is fo, there iS generally 
another branchy that either pafles ovei* or along 
the fide of that 6lind, which ^ as Mr. thefeideri 
well obferves, may prevent their Fluid from 
being obftrudled, whith would readily happen 
ih cafe thcfe Glands through which they paft 
ihould becohie difcafed. Thofe of the Lower 
Belly, enter partly into the Feme LaStece^ Se-^ 
cundi Generisy Which rife from the fmall Guts^ 
and j)artly itlto the receptacle bf thfe Chyle^ 
and thofe of the Cheft into the T^^racick DuSf^ 
ind Subclavian Veins j rtiany of them alfo opeil 
into other laree Veins in divers parts of thd 
Body, from whence we niay eafily gather, that 
the tife of the Lymph is to dilute the Blood, for The ori 
the Lymph being a very fine pure Water, muft \y^la;, 
render it more thin and fluid, and confequ^ntly 
more fit to pafs through the minuteft Veflels. 
But the LyMpba Du5ts are themfelves fo ex- 
tremely thin, as expofes them to frequent rup- 
tures, especially iti Horfes, whofe great weight 
join'd with their labour, and many other con- 
curring caufes, eafily produce fuch accidents, 
I have feen in Horfes, their whole Cheft filled 
with water, fometimes the Cavity of the Lower 
Belly only, and ibmetinles both Cheft and 
Lower Belly, efpecially when the diftemper ha* 
been of any continiftmce ; and therefore in all 
violent and vifible oppfefiionSi which generally 
Vol- L K pre- 
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precede fuch diflempers, I have found the 

greateft fuccefs from large evacuations, parti- 

Thc di- cularly fuch as promote Urine plentifully. The 

ftribuiion Lympha Duffs are branched out in the fame 

Lympha manner as the Veins, in many and various ra- 

tick Vef' mificatlons, and therefore have valves at con- 

^^^' venient diftances, and where they are the mofl 

neceflary to affift the motion ot the Lymph, 

and prevent its regrefs ; and perhaps the pulfa- 

tion of the Arteries, and the mufcular motion, 

may alfo contribute fome what towards the fame 

end. 

CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Glands or Kernels. 

HORSES being as much fubjed to diieafes 
of the Glands as mofl other animals, and 
a Gland being the fame thing that we com- 
monly call a Kernel in brute Creatures, it may 
not be improper to give thofe, efpecially who 
are unlearned, fome notion of their different 
kinds, and alfo of their mechanifm and ufc, 
wherein I fhall chiefly follow Mr. Cbefelderiy 
who has given a more rational and clear ac- 
count of the nature and flrudture of the Glands, 
than fome of thofe who have written elaborate 
difcourfcs on the Secretions. 
Mr. Chi- A Gland or Kernel, according to this author, 
"Account ^^ chiefly compofed of a convolution of one or 
of the piore Arteries of a confiderable length, from 
Glands, vvhofe fides arifc vaft numbers of excretory dudls, 
in the fame manner as the Ladleals arife from 
the Guts to receive the Chyle. The fame au- 
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thorisof opinion, that altho' the larger Secrc - 
tions are made by viiible Glands, ( that is, fuch 
as we can in a natural flate, fee plainly with the 
naked eye,) yet that unconvolved Arteries may 
have excretory Duds, by which he imagines 
Secretions are made from all the Membranes 
that line Cavities. That numbers.of Lympha- 
tick Veflcls alfo arife from thefe Arteries, whofe 
nfe ieems to be, to take off the thipneft part 
of the Blood, from fuch places where a thick 
Fluid is to be feparated, being always found in 
greateft plenty, in fuch Glands that feparate 
the thickeft Fluids, as in the Liver, and Te- 
fticles; and obferves, that where the thickeft 
Secretions are made, the velocity of the Blood 
is the leaft, as if it was contrived on pur- 
pose to give thofe feemingly tenacrous parts, 
more time to feparate from the Blood : that 
the Arteries that compofe different Glands; 
are convolved in different manners ; but thinks 
it will be difficult to difcover, whether their 
difierent Secretions depend upon their different 
conVdutions. The fame author further takes 
nodce, that the Excretory Duifts arife from 
the Arteries, and unite in their progrefs, as 
the roots of tree$, plants, fruits, and even dif- 
ferent minerals, in their growing, often derive 
dieir diflin<ft, proper, nutritious Juices froni 
the fame kind of earth ; fo the Excretory 
DvtGts in different Glands, feparate from the 
fame mafs of Blood their different Juices, tho' 
we have no certaint]^ what thefe different Se- 
cretions depend upon, whether upon the flruc- 
turc of the parts, or on. different attractions 4 

K 2 but 



fcut concUidcf. in favour of the httcr, * 
from the great fimplidty and unUbrmtl 
fecn in nature's works, he is inclined tot! 
thai the different fecrctions arifc from the i 
fcrent ottraftions, feeing that in plants and e 
TicraU there fccnis to be no other way. 

TTiii", hr Mr. Chffeliien, in his ingenious 0, 
.n^. iir of" the Glands, the undl 

i\. ih \s. of no fmall confcqueil 

tn • I : -Igc of dlfcafes ( for how " 

thclc arc liifturU'd in their fcveral offices, i 
far the animal body mull fuffer ; iwA this! 
proportion as their fccrctionii arc of more or IT 
moment to the pirfcrvation of life and he ' 
or nccordin^ as their (ituation Is more or I 
H: 1 puts thcni beyond the r 

)' i. And it may be ohi'cn 

■:-.- '■ , ,'oin.*r:ilIy prucccd from ' 



a diticmperature in Uie Glands. 
►f The G!an<1s arc of various kinds, and \ 
more or lcJ5 to he found in almofl all pari 
the body, and in fuch manner as they i 
bcfl ptrforni their vjnaus fiimfKonf. " 



ing lu tlie p.iu= cuniaincd widiin ihcm; 
thofc parts that arc txpofcd to the air, as I 
Nofc, Eais, Mouth, and Hcid of the Wii^ 
pil>e, have ulfo their Membranes bcfet 
Clauds, to prefervc ilieni from tuntingtood 
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ftod from other injuries to which the external 
px would expoie theoi. The Skin is alfo thought 
to be full of very minute fmall Glands, which 
feparate the Sweat, and are called the Miliary 
Glands, from their refeniblance to millet-feed. 
The Udder in Mares is alfo glandulous, for the 
preparation of the milk. The Liver, as has 
been obferved, is the largeft Gland in tlie bo- 
dies of all animals, for the feparation of the 
Gall or Bile ; the ufe of y/hich has been al- 
ready mentioned in its defcription. The Pan^ 
freaSi or Sweetbread> is alfo glandulous, and 
like wife prepares a juice for the help of digef- 
taon ; and the Kidneys are of great moment 
for the feparation of thje Urine. There are J^^" 
alfo the falivary Glands that feparate the juices 
in the Mouth, which are fqueezed into it by 
the motion of the lower Jaw, and ferves to 
moiften the food, and render it not only fit to 
be fwailowed, but the more eafy of digeftion. 
Of thefe, the Parotid Glands are the largeft, 
and are fituated behind the lower Jaw, under 
the Ears } their excretory Dudts palling through 
fhe Buccinator MuCclcs into the Mouth. The 
next are the inferior maxillary Glands, fituated 
at the under fide of the lower Jaw, having 
tljicir excretory Dudls entering the Mouth on 
both fides under the Tongue, and near the 
Grinding-Teeth. Another fmall Gland, called 
Sublingualisy lies more inward, under the root The^ir^ 
of the Tongue, and is the chief feat of the (Jf "^^ 
Strangles in young Horfcs. Thefe, with the of the 
Tonfils near the Xjvula^ are the chief falivary Strangles. 
Glands, The other Glands within the Mouth 

. K 3 being 
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being^ very fmall, and chiefly difperfcd upon 
the inner Membranes, ferve to keep the Mouth 
fufficientiy moift. In the human body, num- 
bers of thefe fmall Glands may be felt at all 
times on the infide of the Lips, which preferve 
them from growing dry by much fpeaking ; 
but in Horfcs, that have no need of fpcech, 
there are fcarce any to be felt, except a very 
few, and thefe exceeding fmall, at the two An- 
gles or Corners of the Mouth. For the foam 
that falls from a Horfe's Mouth, when he 
phamps upon his Bit, is chiefly derived from 
the Salivary Glands. 
The Urn- As to the Lymphatick Glands, they arc fituat- 

Grand ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^'^ ^^ Head, fome in the Thorax 
or Chefl:, and fome in the Lower Belly, others 
in the Interfl:ices of the Mufcles, or accom- 
pany the large Blood-veflels. And thofe under 
' the Armpits, and in the Groins, are alfb reck- 
oned among the Lymphatick Glands; but in 
Horfes, are much fmaller in proportion than 
in Men, tho' they feem to run a greater length ; 
and perhaps if they were larger, and more pro- 
minent, might eafily be hurt, or too much 
preflcd by the violent motions of a Horie. 

Mr. Chefdden reckons the Glandula Pinealis^ 
which Des Cartes y try ridiculoufly took to be the 
feat of the foul, only a Gland of this kind, hav- 
ing often feen large Lympha Du£is running 
into it from the Plexus Choroides^ and has alfo 
pbferved a large Lymphatick enter into the 
Glandula Pituitariaj which lyes in the bafis of 
the Brain; tho' this has been judg'd by moft 
gnj^tomiils to be only an excremcntitioufi Gland. 

Several 
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Several Lvmphatick Glands are alfo to be met 
mih in tne rJeck, accompanying the Carotid 
Arteries, and internal jugular Veins, The Glan-^ 
dida iTiyrosde^j which are fitiiated immediately 
below the Thyroid Cartilage, are alfo reckoned 
of the Lymphatick kind, as alfo the thymus 
immediately within the T}>orax. The T^hymus 
is much larger in children than in grown per* 
fonSy but is not fo in brutes ; and the above- 
mentioned author has obferved, that in men 
as the T^bymus grows lefs, the Thyroid Glands 
grow larger, and that the iTymus and Glan- 
dula TiyroiJes, both belong to the fame Lym- 
phaticks ; and I have feen both the T'bymus and 
Glanduke Tbyroiday in a glandered Horfe^ all 
over cancerous, and the Lungs at the fame time 
little or no ways tainted. There are in the 
Tiorax^ befides the liymus and ^byroideSj fevc- 
ral Lymphatick Glands about the bafis of the 
Heart, and fides of the Lunes : And we may 
alfo obferve, many Lymphatick Glands in the 
Lrower Belly, particularly in the Mefenteiy, 
and fome among the fat about the Kidneys, 
and by the fides of the Iliack-Veflels. The 
Lympnatic Glands in the Limbs are but few, 
and thefe for the mod part fmali in a Horfe, 
unlefs they happen to be inflated. That which 
is fituated in the fat, called the Pope's eye, is 
generally about the bignefs of a fmall walnut } 
but when the Lymphatick Glands happen to 
be dlflempered, the fmalleft will (bmetimes 
grow to a very large fize. 

When the Lymphatick Glands happen to be 
^ifeafed in any great degree, then the Lym- 
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>hatick Vcllcls are apt to burft jindcaufe Prop- 
lies. If in the Thorax^ the whole Cavity of 
the Cheft will fometijnes be filled with Water, 
if in the Lower Belly, a common Dropfy will 
DiTcafcs generally entlie. The difordpr$ of the other 
c\ ^^jc &l^rids, are alfo attended with fi?any ill con- 
' *" •* fequences } for when the Liver is difeafcdj or 
the bilious Ducfts any ways obftruded, tbis 
will in time produce the Jaundice, unlcfs great 
(fare be taken to prevent it- The parotid Gland, 
and all others about the Throat, Ears, ancj 
IVlouth, are generally afFefted in violent Colds, 
whereby their Secretions are either obftruded, or 
are too profule, and when the fmall Glands ap4 
Membranes of the Guts are difprdercd, either 
a violent coftivenefs or purging will follow, 
according as they happen to be more or lefs 
afFcdlcd, and if to any cxtream, with the atten- 
dants ufual in fuch cafes, as Tpnfion, inwar4 
Inflammation, and fometimes Mortification. But 
every one muft be more or lefs fcnfible, of the 
mifchiefs that arife frona diforders of the Kidr 
ncys, for when theffi are any ways hurt, fo as 
not to perform their office, efpecially if thcj 
arc not in a capacity to feparate tiie Urine from 
the Blood, then the whole Body becomes fwola 
jind inflated, which is generally followed with 
ruptures of the Lympl^aticks, and other fma^ 
y tikis, and fo ends in a fufFocation; or elfe, ia 
iirong vigorous Horfes, rifesin watery Tumors 
all pvcr {he Body, and caufes what the Farriers 
' improperly call a watery Farcy, which is alfo 
dangerous, unlefs proper helps be timely ad'-- 
miniflered. On the other hand^ when thtfc 

fccrctions 



Secretions are too libcral> by an over relaseatioQ 
of the Kidneys ; this occaiions a contbual pro<^ 
fufion of Urine, whereby the natural Strength 
is impaired, and thewholeaniinal Frame weak*^ 
ened and debilitated. All thefe effects I havq 
feen iji Horfes, to which their labour and 
hard iervices expofe them more than other 
aiumals. I have hkewiib known feveral Glands 
in the external parts inflamed and come to fup-^ 
puration, and iometimes indurated and fchir^ 
rous» but moil of thefe hare been fafely cured 
pither by proper digcftion only, by excifion, 
or by application ox caufticks, which will be 
fully eicptained when J come to treat of thefe 

{>articular cures. The Glands that ferve to 
ubricate the Joints, and the difeafes to which 
ihoie parts are expofed, will alfo be taken noticg 
of in their proper place. 

C HA P. DC* 

t 

Qf the Brain and Nerves^ 

•y^HE Brain has two remarkable Teguments 
-^ or membranous covers, the uppermoft 
called the Dura Mafer^ing very ftrong, and 
the undermoft the Pia Mater y from its clofe 
adherence to the fubflance'bf the Brain. The 
Dura Mater is tied to th$; bafis of the Skull, 
and to all the Sutures or JuniSbures by Filaments 
and Bloo4-vefleIs, which conimunicate with 
the Scalp> and external parts of the Head; 
l>ut adheres lightly to the other parts.' It has 
tl^ree procefles ^ me firft is called Falx, from 
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its refemblance to a ficklej dividing the Brain 
in two halves. In a Horfe it is not fo much 
arched as in Men, becaufe of the flatnefs and 
length of his Forehead ; and, as Mr^Cbefelden has 
obferved, the upper part of the Skull in Brutes 
is made in fuch manner as to fit the folds of 
the Brain, v^hich indeed is plain to be obferved 
in Horfes, where it lies as in a cafe, and by 
that means is preferved from being injured by 
violent concuffions. The fecond procefs runs 
from the lower and hinder part or the former 
towards each Ear, where it is fixed to the Os 
petrofum. The third runs downward towards 
T\iKDuratht great Foramen or Hole, thro* which the 
Bisttr. fpinal Marrow paffes. The I)ura Mater has 
feveral large Veins; ufually called Sinufes, to 
diftinguifh them from the other Veins which 
are cylindrical. Thefe receive the Blood from 
the Icfler Veins. One runs along the upper 
edge of the Falx, and a fmaller one runs along 
the lower edge. There are befides thefe feve- 
ral other SnufeSy viz. the Longitudinalh fupe- 
ricr^ the RcSlus and Longitudiruilfs inferiory 
an4 two called the Lateral StnufeSj which be- 
gin at the endings of the longitudinal and flreight 
SinufeSy into which the others empty them- 
felvcs. Thefe pafs through the eight Foramen 
of the Skull into the internal Jugular Veins. 
There is alfo a circular SinuSy which empties 
itfelf partly by detached branches into the 
Lateral Sinuf'Sy and partly into two otliers called 
the Cervical SinufcSy which pafs down on each 
fide through the great hole at the bottom of the 
SkuU, and through th? tranvorfe proceflcs of 

' ' ^ the 
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the Vertebrae of the Neck 5 but moft of the 
Sinufes of the Dura Mater empty themfelves 
into the internal Jugulars. 

The Pia Mater is a much finer and thinner TheP/« 
Membrane than the Dura Mater j and adhering ^*"'"' 
cloie to the Brain, involves its whole fubftance, 
fomewhat refembling the film that covers a ripe 
walnut. It has a vaft number of very fmall Arte- 
ries that fpring from the Cervical znd Carotids^ 
and are here divided into extreme minute 
branches, that the Blood may not enter the 
Brain with too much impetuofity; which would 
be (30th inconvenient and dangerous. Its Veins 
are from the Jugulars, and united in fuch 
manner, as they may more eaiUy open into 
the Sinufes in fewer and larger Branches, by 
which this fine Membrane is preferved from 
inflammation, which otherwife might eafily 
happen upon every flight accident^ if the arte- 
rial Blood (hould meet with any great obftruc- 
tion upon it. 

There is another thin Membrane between 
the Pia Mater and Dura Mater ^ called the 
jfncboroides^ which with the other two alfo ac- The A- 
companies the Medulla Spinalis^ which may be ' ^*' ' 
feparated by a nice hand and great application, 
by which it appears analagous to all the other 
qpembranous tubes in the animal body. 

The Brain confifts of two principal parts, 
viz. the Cerebrum and Cerebellum. The G?rf-TlicC«Bfr 
brum is that which fills up all the upper and g^^^ 
fore-part of the Skull, and is feparated from 
the Cerebellum by the fccond procefs of the 
Dura Mater above defcribed. Its upper fide is 
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divided into two hemifpberes or halves, and its 
under fide into four Lobes, the two pofterior 
Lobes being larger than the anterior. At the 
meeting of the four Lobes appears the Infun^ 
dibilum running from the Ventricles of ^thc 
Brain into the Glandula Pituitaria^ which Mr, 
Chcjeldcn takes to be a Lympbatick^ agreeing 
yvith the dcfcription former Anatomifb have 
given of it, tho' not with the life they have 
airigned to it. And this I imagine has pro- 
ceeded from their not being enough acquainted 
with the Lympliatic Veflels and Glands. The 
jjpp(;r part of the Brain is of a cinpritious or 
alhy-^olour, called its cortical part, and its 
lower or inner fide being white, is therefore 
jcalled the Corpus QaUofum^ under which appear 
, the two fuperior Ventricles, which are divided 
into right and left by a thin Membrane named 
£eptum Lucidumy which is extended between 
the Corpus Callofum and Fornix. The Fomfx 
is a medullary lubftance which reaches frona 
the anterior or fore-part of thefe Ventricles, 
beginning with two fmall roots, and after- 
wards divides info feveral branches called Crura 
Fornicis. In the bafis of thefe two Ventricles 
are the Corpora Striata^ which are fo called 
from their flreaks and variegations, and the 
^halami Nervorum Opticorunty where the Optick 
Nerves pafsj and beyond thefe are the Nates 
. • gnd I'tjleSy which are only two fqiall protube- 
rances of the Brain. Above the Nates is fituated 
the Glandula Pinealisy and upon the Tialami 
Nervorum Opticorum are the Plexus CborotdeSy 
confiding of a number of Blood- Veflels, Glands 

and 
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ihALympba DuSls. Under thebe|iftning of 
the F$mix is a fmall Foramen or Hole, witli 
another under its middle, and the fpacc between 
thefc Foramina and the Cerebellum under the 
two anterior Ventricles, conftitutes the third 
Ventricle. 

The Cerebellum lies partly under the Brain, The (Uri- 
and is feparated from it by the fecond procefs ttUum. 
of the Dura Mater ^ which Mr. Chefelden has 
obferved tb be bony, in all the rapacious ani- 
mals he has difledled 5 and in moft others it is 
fo firm and fo commodioufly fituated, that the 
Cerebellum cannot be cafily preffed upon by the 
Cerebrum. The fourth Ventricle belongs parti- 
cularly to the Cerebellum^ and is plain to be feen 
when that is divided lengthways. The bafis of 
the Cerebellum confifts of two medullary bodies 
called Pedunculiy and the extremity of the 
fourth Ventricle is named Calamus Scriptorius\ 
from the refemblance it has to a Writer'^ 
pen* 

The Medulla Oblongata is a continuation of The Mf- 
Ac medullary part both of the Cerebrum and ^«^''-» o^- 
CerebeUumy and the fpinal manow is a pro- ^''*^''^** 
du^on of the Medulla Oblongata which paiTeS 
diroagh the great Foramen or Hole of the Skull, 
and through the whole channel of the Neck- 
fpines of die Back and Loins : It enlarges in a 
Horfe about the Withers, where the large 
Nenres are given to the Fore-Legs, and in tht 
Loins where the crural Nerves are diilributed 
to the Hind-Legs, Thighs, and all the hinder 
parts, and the lower end of the fpinal marrow^ 
from whence thefe and many other Nerved 

fpring^ 
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fpringi is called the Cauda Equiruiy which is a 
term proper enough in the anatomy of a Horfe. 
The cover that involves the fpinal marrow is a 
produdtion of the Membranes of the Brain al- 
ready defcribed, viz. the Dura Mater^ Pia 
Matery and AncboroideSy and in this refemblcs 
mod of the other tubes in the ^imal body. 
The The Nerves are the inftruments of all fcnfa- 
Ncrvcs. jj^p^ ^^^ j^j^y j^j^Q 1^ accounted the primary 

caufe of all motion, as they actuate the Mufcles, 
which are the immediate inftruments thereof. 
All the Nerves take their origins from the me- 
dullary part of the Brain, and Cerebellum^ from 
the Medulla Oblongata^ and pith of the Back. 
At their firft egrefs they appear like white 
threads, and have a coat from the Pia Matef \ 
and in their paffage through the Dura Mater 
obtain another from it that is much ftronger, 
which make a cover to them in all parts where- 
cver they go. Former anatomifts have gene- 
rally reckoned nine pair of Nerves arifing from 
the Head, but the moft modern reckon ten 
pair, including the firft pair, which take their 
origin from the beginning of the fpinal Marrow, 
as being chiefly fpent on the Head. 
Their di- The firft are the OlfaSloryy that in Brutes 
ftnbution ^g a produftion of the two anterior Ventricles 
pm of ^ of the Brain, which paffing thro* the Os Cri- 
the Body brtformey are Ipread in innumerable impercep- 
ofaHorfc. ^jy^ branches all over the thin Membrane that 
lines the infide of the Noftrils, and fervc to the 
fenfe of Smelling. 

The fecond arc the Optic Nerves, which 
chiefly contribute to vifion. They rile from 

the 
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the Jhilam Nervorum Opticornm^ pafs through The tea 
the Sphenoidal Bone, and form die Membrana P?'*' ^ 
retina in each Eye, which Membrane is by which* 
many reckoned the feat of the Gutta Serena^ arifc from 
viz. that fort of blindnefs where no vifible de- ^^* ^^^ 
feft or blemi(h appears on the Eye. 

The third pair are diftributed to the Tegu- 
ments or coats of the Eye, and fevcral of its 
mufcles, whence they are called Motores Oadi. 

The fourth pair are fpent on the Urocblear 
Mufcles of the Eye. By thefe Mufcles the 
paffions are chiefly exprefs'd in the feveral mo- 
tions they give to the Eye, and therefore arc 
ufually called the Patbetick Nerves. 

The fifth pair, after piercing (tizDura Mater ^ 
divide into three principal, branches, the firft 
called the Opthalmick, a ereat part of it being 
Ipcnt on the Fat on the Lachrymal Gland,Mem- 
branes and Eye-Lids, with fome branches to 
the Membranes of the Nofe and Teguments 
of the Forehead.* The fecond branch gives 
twigs to the Palate and Noilrils, to the Cheek 
and upper Jaw, and alfo to the upper Tecth^ 
with omer fmall twigs to the orbicular Mufcles 
of the Eye-Lids, Nofe and upper Lip, where 
they mix with fome Twigs of the feventh pair. 
The third is difhibuted on the Mufcles of the 
Cheeks and Tongue, the lower Jaw, and on 
both the external and internal parts of the 
Kar. One confiderable ramification from this 
branch enters the canal or Sinus of the lower 
Jaw-Bone, and gives feveral twigs to the Lower 
Teeth, Chin, and Under-Lip. 

The 



Tlie fixtli pair unite with the opAalti 

branch t-f the fifth pair, and is fbctit on ' 
^ proper to Brutes, 

^ • likewifc on the j 



I'hc (cvcnth pair, with fomc ' 
fifth, arc diiplaycd oti the > 

I after ihev pals t!" --^ -'■- ■-■'. 

m.io the Murdc-' < 

f detach fomc e \ 
her brandies ol th: 
outward Ear, parotiil » . 

r dong to the Chin, la ''■'. 
under the annular proccl'i ot' ihe G'//^fJ&#3 
in a Horfe from the MeduUa cbkngiita. 

The eighth pair arc called the Pef fij 
bccaufc they are diipcrfcd almoft into all \ 
of the body, their branches being Mead 

I fnlvcd with thole of fcveral ot" ~* 

§After they pafs out of the Skull, 

ris fpcnt on the Miifclcs of the f^houlS 
<hc principal trunk takinp it>: < ' 

Neck, near the carotid Arttf. . 
ral branches to the Headofil.t: ...,.,i^ 
pafliug Into the Thorax or Chel>, it dirtdcj 
to two, the anterior going to the Pfricar^ 
01* Hcart-purfc, where fume of its braJ 
unite 'with tlic Intercoflal, and fupply 
fmall branches to the Heart, Gfr. the pdfti 
branch defccnds with the Gullet, fuppllc* J 
JLungs and Stomach with innumcrabicbranq 
whioi is the realbn why fomany painfull 
toms arifc af&ding tlic Head, when the f 
ftiach of any creature is m die leitll hui 
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even overcharged. The remaining branches 
are joined with the Intercoftals, and pafs dovvn- 
wards into the Lower Belly. 

The Intercoftal takes its beginning from the 
fifth and fixth pair, and pafling out from a 
large Ganglion or knot formed by feveral 
branches, which communicate with fome of 
the firft fpinal Nerves, and defcending with the 
carotid Arteries, communicates with the cervi^ 
cal Nerves that arife from the Pith of the Neck, 
and gives branches to fome Mufcles of the Head 
and Neck. As it enters the Cheft from ano- 
ther knot or Ganglion, it gives out branches, by 
vvhich tlie Windpipe, Heart, and Lungs, are 
principally fupplied, where its branches again 
communicate with the eighth or Far Vagum. 
After this the Intercoftal runs down by the 
Vertebrae or Rack Bones of the Cheft, where 
it communicates with the branches fent from 
between each Vertebra, and when it has pafled 
thro' the Midriff it forms another Ganglion a 
little above the Kidneys, into which fome 
branches of the eighth pair alfo enten From 
this knot or Ganglion proceed the Nerves of the 
Guts, Liver, Spleen, Pancreas and Kidneys, &c. 
The ninth pair being principally fpent on 
the Tongue, are the chief inftruments of Tafte. 
Other branches of this Nerve are difperfed in 
the Glands and Mufcles of the upper part of 
the Breaft and Throat. 

' The tenth pair, which fome have reckoned 

the firft of the cervical Nerves, rife from the 

beginning of the fpinal marrow, juft as it pafles 

through the Skull, and are all fpeht on the ob- 
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Hqne and exterior Mufcles of the Head, except 
fuch branches as join the Intercoftal, with which 
this pair unites at its f5rft Ganglion, and thereby 
communicate with the other Nerves above dc- 
fcribed. 
The The Nerves that arlfe from the fpinal Mar- 

^' r^j^' .^ row, after it paflcs through the Skull, arc in 
f!o^iwi:h Men thirty in number, but in Horfes thirty- 
oiit the feven pair, which 1 (hall but juft name, they 
^ ' being in all creatures equal to the number of 
the Vertebrae of the Neck, Back, Loins, and 
Os Sacrum. The Neck has feven pair, which 
are dilperfed partly on the Mufcles of the Face, 
partly on the Mufcles of the Neck, and partly 
on thofe of the Shoulders and Fore-legs, whick 
being joined with a branch from the fecond and 
fourth, compofe that remarkable Nerve called 
the rhreuicky which goes to the Midriffs Pe- 
ricardiuniy and other parts within the Cheft- 

Thc ill ft two pair of thefeventeen Verte- 
brte of the Back, communicate with the lower- 
moft of the Neck, fending forth fome twigs 
to the Neck and Shoulders, The (econd artd 
all the other fifteen pair, fend each of them a 
twig to the intercoftal Nerve, by which they 
communicate with all the Nervcsof the Vifcera 
contained both in the Cheft and Lower-Bellv, 
their other branches being chiefly fpent on the 
intercoftal Mufcles which lie between the Ribs, 
as alfo on tlie Mufcles of the Back, with fomc 
twigs that are difperfed on the Lower-Belly. 

The Nerves that arifc from the Vertebra of 
the Loins and Os i>acrum^ are chiefly difperfed. 
on the Mufcles of the Loins, Hips, and Hind- 

Le^s, 
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Legs, only that the anterior branches of the 
firft pair of the Loins arc difperfed all over the 
flefhy part of the Midriff, where they commu-^ 
nicate with feveralof thofe above defcribed. 
Some branches are alfo fpent on the Mufcle 
Pfoas^ and the pofterior branches on the Lon- 
gijfimus Dorfi\ from thefe alfo are formed that 
remarkable Nerve called the Sciatickj which \t 
the largefl both in Men and Quadrupeds, and 
is fo well known for being the feat of the Scia- 
tica or Hip-Gout, a difeafe from which, I ima- 
gine, Horfes are not altogether exempted, hav- 
ing feen fome few cafes which plainly fcemed 
to be of this kind. The Fenis of a Horfe 
and the Matrix in a Mare, are alfo furnifticd 
from the anterior branches of the Loins, and 
the Tefticles from the anterior branches of the 
Os Sacrumj and from thefe alfo many fmall 
twigs proceed to the Tail, which are nccefTary 
to its various motions, and may be plainly feen 
in a Horfe new docked, efpecially when the 
Blood is compleady ftopped by a ftrait Ligature* 
To this ftiort defcription of the Nerves I (hall 
only add, that though their bcgiiinings are not 
only very fmall, but of an exceeding foft tex- 
ture, yet as they pafs a little way from their 
origins, they grow very ftrong and tenacious, 
and by their communications one with another, 
form feveral large trunks and branches which 
arc proportioned to the parts where they are 
iituated, and which they are to ferve, even as 
the Mufcles are ftrongcr in proportion to the 
weight they are to movej and in this refpciit 
correlpond with the Nerves ; for in the Limbs 
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and fome other parts where the Mufcles require 
a greater fupply of fpirits, the nervous trunks 
are the largeft, and where there is a conftant 
and continued motion, the nervous Fibnlla 
are the moft numerous, as in the Heart, Sto- 
mach, and Guts, as alfo in the Lungs and 
Midriff. It may alfo be obferved of the Nerves, 
that notwithftanding their diftind origins, yet 
the whole nervous fyftem is fuch, that all of 
tliem communicate more or lefs one with ano- 
ther, tho* we are not in the leaft able to trace 
their innumerable, minutcft communications. 
The Nerves have an external cover or Coat from 
the Membranes, that invelope the Brain, and 
fpinal Marrow, which has been difcovcred ^ 
injedting wax of different colours into theBlood- 
VefTels, whereby the external furfaces of the 
Nerves are tinged with the colour of the wax 
injedted into thefe Veflels, and communicated 
from them to the Coats of the Nerves, while 
their internal fubftance has not beep changed, 
but remained white. When a Nerve is cut 
through, it feems to have, no vifiblc bore or 
cavity in it, and fcarce any moifturc, its texture 
being exquifitely line and compact ; but that they 
have a moifturc or Liquidum Nervofum^ as ana- 
tomifts term it, will not be deny'd by tho(e who 
have examined them carefully in the Body of 
any animal, where they appear flaccid, and no 
ways dry, as fome of the Cartilages and Bones^ 
which neverthelefs have their proper Juices 
circulating thro* them. In like manner the 
Nerves have alfo their proper Fluids, though 
iheir exa£t texture, like jpiiany other minute 
jL things 
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things in the animal machine, can neither be 
fecn by the naked Eye, nor by the help ofGla(fcs. 
That they are the primary inftruments both of 
fcnfe and motion, is fufficiently known, whe- 
ther this properly in them proceecls from the 
animal fpirits, or from their vibrations, or from 
both. The ftrudture and difpofition of the 
Nerves, which all go off in right angles, and 
not by circumvolutions and windings, as the 
Blood- Veffels, and hympha DuSis^ feems to 
favour a vibration, whatever (hare the nervous 
juice, by its inconveivable fubtilty, may alfo have 
in thcfe fenfations. This may be further con- 
jcdlur'd, by the fudden and immediate impulfc 
whereby all thefe fenfations are communicated 
to the imagination in a moment, which could 
not be fo eafily conceived, if there was nothing 
befides a meer undulation of the nervous fluids. 

From what has been faid concerning the Scnfa-hn 
Nerves, and the ftrufture of the feveral parts of |:^^^ JjJ^*"- 
the animal Body, we may cafily account for all 
the known fenfations, ^jiz. of Seeing, Hearing, 
Smelling, Tafting, and Feeling, in regard there 
is not the leaft point throughout, the whole 
animal frame, without an infinite number of 
little fmall branches of Ncryes ; by thefe fight 
is communicated to the Eyes, the moment the 
vifual rays fall upon the Retina : Smells as foon 
as any odoriferous Effluvia ftriice upon the finev 
Membrane, that lines theNoftrils : Sounds 
when imprefiions are made on the auditory 
Nerves, that move the parts of the internal 
Ears, which are wonderfully contrived for that 
purpofet Taljte is alfo conveyed by the Nerves 
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that a-e dlfperfed on the Tongue and other 
fine McmlM anes within the Mouth. And as 
fo he feme of Feeling, it is the -oft umverM 
of all others, in regard no Part of the Bc^ 
can be touched in the leaft degr«. b"t we^ 
immediately fenfiblc of it and the (^me is 
more or Icfs obfervable in all other animals. 

C H A P.. X. 

Of the Eye. 

'-THE Eye is of a convex, globular form, 
1 covered bv its proper lids and inclofed 
within an orbit' or focket, formed for that pur- 
pofe out of the Bones. The Eyehds preferve 
ihe Eye from duft, or other external '"J""^^ ' 
are an expanfion of the Mufcles and Skin, 
the inner Membrane being of an exqoifitc tine 
contexture, that they may no ways hurt or im- 
pair the furface of the Eye. Their edges have 
a cartilaginous or grifly rim, by which they are 
{o fitted as to meet clofe together m time ot 
fleep, or upon any emergency, to prevent duit 
or other accidents, that may hurt its delicate 



texture. 



lexiurc. . - 

The The orbit or cavity in which the eye is "^uat- 
ti^L'c cd, is lined with a verv freeable loofe fat, which 
is not only eafy to the Eye in its various mo- 
tions, but ferves to keep it fufficiently moift, as 
the Lachry mat Ghnds feated in the outer corner 
or angle of the Eye, ferve to moiiten its lur- 
face, and to wafh'off any duft or dirt that may 
get into it. At the inner corner of the Eye 

next the Nofe, is a Caruncle, which Mr. 0^^^r 
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Jelden thinks may be placed there, to keep that 
corner of the Eye from being totally clofcd, 
that any tears, or gummy mutter may flow 
from under the Eye-lids in the time of fleep, 
or iiito the PunBa Lachrymaliay which arc 
little holes placed one in each Eye-lid, to carry 
off any fuperfluous moifture or tears into the 
Nofc. And it is chiefly when this moifture 
abounds too much, that it runs down the 
Cheeks in fome difeafes of the Eyes, xh^JPuncIa 
Lachrymalia being ftop'd, or not being large 
enough to receive the Moifture. This is often 
to be obferved in Hoifes, and I have ((ten them 
alio ftied tears plentifully in docking, and other 
painful operations, and likewife fom,e very doged 
Horfes will do the fame, when their ftubborn- 
ncfs has been conquered and overcome. 

The Eye has four Membranes or Coats, and Ir« ^tcnl. 
three Humors. The firft Membrane is called ^^^^^^ '^ 
T'unica Adnata y or Conjundiiva^ and covers all ihj ift. 
that part of the Eye which appears white in a 
Man, but in a Horfe variegated with ftreaks 
and fpots of Brown, and being reflected back, 
lines the infidc of the Eye-lid, and by that in- 
verfion, it is alfo the means to prevent motes, 
duft, fmall flies, or any other extraneous mat- 
ter getting behind the Eye-ball into the Orbit, 
which would be extremely dangerous. This 
coat is full of Plopd-Veflels, which appear in 
little red ftreaks, all over the white of the hu- 
man Eye when it is inflamed, and where there 
is but little white, as m the Eyes of Horfes, 
the Eye appears fiery, and the Hye^lids when 
ppened ajid turn'd bac)c look red. 

L 4 The 
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The 2d. The fecond coat has its fore-part very ftrong 
and tranfpapcnt like horn, and is therefore called 
the Cornea or horny-coat ; and the other part, 
which is opaque and dark, is called 'Sclerotis. 
Under the Coniea lies the /r/i, which in a Horfe 
inclines to a cinnamon colour. The middle of 
this Membrane, or Coat, is pcrforared for the 
admifilon of the rays of li^ht, and is called the 
PiipiL Under the Iris lie the PrGccJfus CiliareSy 
which go off in little Rays, and in a found Eye 
are plainly to be feen ; as often as thefe pro- 
cefles contrad, they dilate the pupil, which 
may always be obferved in places where the 
light is fmall, but in a ftrong light, the circu- 
lar fibres of the Iris adt as a Sphindlre Mufcle, 
and leiTcn the Pupil, and therefore a dilated 
or wide Pupil in a ftrong light, is almoft 
always a fign of a bad Eye. Mr. CLjclden 
obftrves, that in Men the Pupil is round, 
which fits them to fee every way alike, and is 
the fame in many other creatures, efpecially 
thofe that are the prey of ravenous birds 
and beafts, that they may be aKvays on their 
guard, to fpy out their enemies and to avoid 
them J but Ilorfes, and other large creatures 
that feed on grais, and are not fo much expofed 
to dangers of this kind, have the pupils of 
their Eyes oblong horizontally, by which they 
are able to view a large fpace upon the ground^ 
which is alfo the r^alon, why a Horfe that has 
good Eyes, fliall carry his Rider as fafe in the 
Night as in the Day, and will find the way 
better with once or twice travelling, than feme 
!\Jen tji^thave travelled the fame way twenty 
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times ; and if the rider happens to lead him 
out of the way, will fall into it again of his 
own accord. 

Under the Sclerotis lies the CboroiJeSy which The ^d. 
is the third coat or tunicle of the Eye, and is 
fo called from its refembling the C/5(9r/o«, which 
in wraps the Foetus in Utero. In Men it is of a 
dufky brown-colour, and in Beafts of prey, as 
the above mentioned author obferves, a great 
part of this coat is white, which enables them 
to fee bodies of all colours in the night better 
than Men, in regard white refledls all colours. 
But Horfes and other creatures that feed upon 
grafs, have the fame parts of this Membrane of 
a bright green, which enables them to fee with 
lefs light, and makes grafs an objed they can 
difcern with greateft ftrcngth, and therefore it 
is called fometimes Tunica Uvea, from its re- 
fembling the colour of a grape, and has only 
obtained that name in the human Eye, from 
the earlieft anatomifls, who have probably be- 
gun their anatomical ftudies in difledting brute 
creatures. 

The innermoft or fourth Tunicle, is called The 4th. 
the Membrana Retinay which is only an expan- 
fion of the Optick Nerve upon the CbaroideSy 
and encompaffeth the glafly humor like a net. 
By a combination of the rays of Light upon 
the fine filaments of this Membrane, all exter- 
nal images are convey 'd by the optic Nerves to 
the Brain. 

Within the tunicles or coats of the Eye, are ^.j^^ 
feated the three Humors wliich chiefly com- Humors, 
pofc the Eye- ball. The firft is tlie jiqueous or 

watry 
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Tiic watery humor, which lies foremoft, and ieexns 

HumoN chiefly a proper Medium^ to prcfervc the chry- 
flaline humor from injuries in cafe of wounds, 
bfaifes, or any other external caufe. Mr. Cbe^ 
Jddni thinks it may alfo ferve for the chryftal- 
line humor to move forward in it, while we view 
nearobjedls, and backwards for remoter obje&s, 
as being agreeable to the laws of opdcks, for 
which he gives fome reafons, from the mecha- 
nilm of the Eyes of Fifties, which the curious 
may fee in the laft edition of his anatomy of 
the human body, pag. 296, 
The Behind the aqueous humor lies the chryfta- 

Chryftal- ij^c, in a Very fine Membrane called Aranca^ 
being thin like a fpider's web. The figure of 
the chryftaline is a deprefled globe or fpheroid, 
and its ufe to refradl the rays of light diat pafs 
through it, fo that all the rays proceeding from 
the fame point of any objedt, being firft re- 
fracted on the Ccrnca^ may be united upon tlic 
Rctifia. 
T^c The VI fr ecus humor lies behind the cryflaline. 

Humor, being concave on its forelide, to make a con- 
venient lodgment for the chryftalinc, and its 
hinder part convex, agreeable to the globular 
form of the Eye, upon which the Tuuica Re- 
tinaj and Cboroidcs are fpread. This humor pof- 
fcffes a fpace larger than both the other two, 
and being of a hue like a light-coloured green 
glafs, is a proper medium not «inly to keep the 
chryftaline humor, and the Retina^ at a due 
diftance one from the other, but by its colour 
to prevent the rays of light falling too forcibly 
. upon tlie latter, which might weaken or im- 
pair the fight. 
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CHAP. XI 
Of the Ear. 



T5 E C A U S E it may be expeSed, before I con- 
•*^ dude the anatomical part, that I fhould alio 
take ibme notice of the Ear : I fhall therefore, 
to gratify the dcfire of thofe who have any cu- 
riofity that way, add fome few things to what 
has been already faid concerning it, wherein 
I fhali be as brief as pofiible, in regard Horfes 
are not very much fubjedt to difeafes in the 
organs of Hearing, neither can fuch defeds in 
them be eafiiy known, unlefs they are caufed 
by outward accidents, or attended with fwel- 
ling, heat, and impoftumation, or other vifible 
fymptoms which fometimes happens. But if a 
Horfe fliould lofe his Hearing, it would be dif- 
ficult to find that out any other way, than by 
his not anfwering to the call of the voice, 
or by his difregarding all manner of founds 
and noife. And if this proceed from any de- 
fed in the organs, or obftrudtions in the audi- 
tory Nerves, it would be difficult to find a 
remedy for it. 

It has been obferved in another place, that The ex* 
the external Ear is of ufe to colled and gather tcrnalEar. 
in founds, and dired them to the Meatus Au-- 
ditoriusy or paflage that leads to the Drum, 
other wife called Membrana Tympani. The 
paffage has a Membrane full of 11 tie Glands, 
where a thick Mucus is feparated, which is 
xalled the wax of the Ear. This not only keeps 

the 
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die paffagc moift, but prevents duft and inicdls 
getting into it ; and at the fame time ferves to 
foften the Noifes from without, and renders 
them lefs harfh and grating. The Hair that is 
in the infide of the Ears of fome Horfes is alfo 
a defence to tlie Ear, and it may be obierved 
in coarfe plain Horfes for draught or burden, 
tliat have large Ears, and the paiTage into the 
Ear large, there is alfo the moQ: Hair, and in 
fome a down like wool ; and therefore it may 
prove injurious to fuch Horfes to have this 
wholly clipped out and made bare, as is com- 
mon for fale, by expofing them to colds in 
their Heads, efpecially if they happen to ftand 
foon afterwards in fharp frofty winds, or in 
great rains. The fetting up of the Ears may 
be alfo injurious, efpecially to Horfes that arc 
fearful or tickliih, as it may more or lefs mar 
their hearing. For all Horfes upon hearing any 
noife point their Ears that way from whence it 
comes, (as I have already obferved in treating 
of the Mufcles of the Ear) and when their Ears 
are fo fet up and fixed as to deprive them of 
that liberty, it muft caufe them to hear more 
imperfeftly, and makes them oft-times unruly, 
and fome of them grow fo (hy with this treat- 
ment, that they can fcarce fufFer their Ears to 
be touched. 
^ '^^^ - At the further end of the paflage into the 
HMring. Ear is the Membrana Tympanic or Drum, al- 
ready mentioned, which is extended upon a 
circular ridge of bone. On one fide of this 
Membrane is a very fmall aperture covered 
with a valve, which probably (huts to prevent 

any 
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any extraneous matter getting into the inner 
cavity, and may be of ufe to give vent to im- 
pofhimations or gatherings formed in the Ear, 
if any fuch (hould happen within the barreL 
Behind it is a cavity called the Concha^ where 
four fmall remarkable Bones are placed, 'viz. 
the Mdlleusy from its refembling a hammer ; 
the IncuSj being in fhape fomething like an 
anvil ; the Stapesy which in Men is like a ftir- 
rop, but in a Horfe triangular ; and the orbi* 
cular Bone, which links the two lafl together 
like a chain. Thefe are actuated by their pro- 
per Mufcles, ib as to aflift in fl;retching or re- 
laxing the Drum. From the inner cavity or 
barrel of Ac Ear goes the Eujiachian tube, 
which reaches towards the palate, through 
which the air pafles in and out to give a vibra- 
tioa ta the Membrane or Drum, and a vent 
to any fuperfiuous fluid, that might happen to 
be feparated within the cavity. There is an 
oval nole, called the Fenejira Ovalisy which 
opens into this cavity ; and near it another round 
hole, called the Fenejira Rotunda^ both which 
are covered with thin Membranes, and lead to 
a cavity called Vejiibulumy and thence into the 
Cochlea^ fo called from its fpiral windings like 
a fnail's (hell, and into three femicircular canals; 
which altogether have the name o( Labyrinth^ 
in which are fpread the auditory Nerves. 

The Ear is fo extraordin^xy a piece of me- 
chanifm, that feveral learned anatomifts have 
given very minute defcriptions of it ; particu- 
larly Fn^/i?^, an Italian, h^s wrote a pretty large 
Latin Treatife, profeiledly of the human Ear, 

with 
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with the figures of its parts as large as the life, 
done with the greateft beauty and exaftnefs ; 
but it will be fufficient here to obferve, that 
every part of that curious organ is perfeftly 
fuited to promote the important end of Hear- 
ing, and in fuch peculiar manner as to render 
it the mod pleafing and grateful to every crea- 
ture. The founds being firft colledled in the 
external Ear, are conveyed diredlly to the Mem- 
Irana T^ympani^ at the fame time the Rujlacbian 
tube affords a paflage for the egrefs and rcgrefs 
of the air into the barrel, like the hole in a Drum, 
by which a vibration is given to that Membrane, 
which therefore is ufually called the Drum of 
the Ear. The vibration or fhaking of the drum 
makes it ftrike upon the Malleus or hammer, 
that is placed in the cavity behind it, and fets 
the other three Bones in motion ; and as this 
force happens to be more or lefs exerted, fo 
the founds muft be flronger or weaker upon 
Ae Ear, which if they chance to be extreme- 
ly loud, are hurtful j and if {harp and grating, 
unpleafant. But to prevent thefe and other 
accidents, the Mucus of the Meatus Auditorius^ 
and the moifture of the Mufcles, and Mem- 
branes of the internal Ear, not only help to 
qualify and foften the founds, but prefervc the 
drum from growing dry and crifp, which in 
that cafe might fometimes expofe it to be broke 
or torn. The four little Bones juft mentioned, 
fill up the cavity behind the drum fo conve- 
niently, as may prevents its being beat inwards 
by the violent impreflions of loud noifes from 
without. The other cavities which form the 

La- 
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Labyrinth, are alfo contrived in fuch manner 
as to keep the Ear from being hurt; for by 
their feveral circumvolutions and windings, all 
founds arc communicated gradually, and their 
OBConomy is alfo preferved, fo as their imprcf- 
fions may notftrike the auditory Nerves, which 
arc difperfed on all the Membranes that line 
thofe cavities, with too great force, or in a 
jarring and confufed manner ; but all founds 
being in fome meafure modulated in the La- 
byrinth, are by the Nerves convey 'd diredlly to 
their origin in the Brain, where they are clearly 
and plainly diilinguiihed. 

How far a Horfe may exceed, or fall fliort 
of other brute animals in point of Hearing, no 
one can exactly determine, neither is it indeed 
material to our prefent purpofe. Thofe who 
have a curiofity in fuch matters, may be very 
agreeably entertained, by confulting natural hi- 
ftory, where many things are related concern- 
ing the peculiar properties and inftinfts, obfer- 
vable in diiierent creatures, and the infinite 
variety the divine wifdom has thought fit to 
difplay in the (Economy of the animal creation* 
It is well known that a Horfe has futticient 
qukknefs in all his f^nfes ; fome are fo acute 
and nice in fmellin^, as not to touch a bit of 
Hay that another has breathed upon, nor drink 
in a pail after another Horfe, until it has been 
emptied and rinced ; and fome will fcarce eat 
any kind of prpvender but what is fweet and 
of a good flavour, which we may obferve them 
to diflinguifh both by their fmell and tafle ; 
and by their fmell they will alfo diftinguiih per- 
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fons. Their Eyes are alfo perfedlly fuited, in 
the manner already related, both for their own 
fupport and prefervation, and for the various 
fervices we require of them. And as to 
Hearing, a Horfe has all the properties needl'ul 
in a creature of great fagacity and ufc. Some 
Horfes will diftinguifh their keeper, not only 
by his voice, but by the tread of his foot, be- 
fore he enters the ftable, and fome will diftin- 
guifh the found of another Horfe's foot at a 
very great diilance, and before it can be heard 
by us. When a Horfe is in a fever, and parch- 
ed with heat and drought, tho* at that time we 
may fuppofe his fenfes to be very dull and much 
confufed, yet he will prick up his Ears at the 
Icaft noife of a pail. Horfes are alfo very acute 
in diftinguifhing founds, appearing greatly de- 
lighted with fome, and difpleafed with others. 
The grunting bf a Hog, or the braying of an 
afs, will put fome Horfes upon the fret, or 
any harfh found made by an unufual inilru- 
ment ; On the other hand, all fine Horfe$ love 
the Yelling of the Hounds, are elevated with 
die horn, and with various kinds of M ufick, 
and fome are quite tranfported at the found of 
4rums and trumpets, and other martial inflru- 
ments ; which mews that a Horfe has a weil- 
fbrm'd Ear^ and a very great delicacy in Hear*- 
ing. 
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FEEDING and EXERCISE^ 

WITH THE 

Right Method of adminlflring Medicines to 
Horses, &c. Being a proper Preliniinary 
or Introduftion to the Third Part, 

BEFORE I enter upon the particular Di- 
ftempers of Horfes, I judg'd it might be 
necelTary to premife fome things concern-* 
ing Diet and Exercife, which I hope may be of 
ufe, as well to Gentlemen, as to thofe who 
pradUTe Farriery, in regard many of the Difeafes 
to which Horfes are expofed, proceed from 
fome ill management in their Feeding, want 
of proper Exercife, or from Exercife ill-tlm*d, 
or when it is too violent and given to excefs. 
Allowing too much water or too litde, or let- 
ting Horfes drink at improper times; and to 
feveral other fuch miilakes and negledls. On 
the other hand, many Horfes are hurt by over- 
much care and foUicitude, when their owners, 
or the perfons who look after them, think 
they can never do enough to make them look 
well and appear beautiful. But if we confidcr 
Vol. L M the 
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the fimplicity of a Herfe's food, which confilb 
chiefly of herbage and grain : If this be good 
of its kind, and rightly .difpenfed, if it be well 
proportioned and well-timed, and the other rc- 
quifites abovementioired carefully attended to, 
Hopfes would in fuch chrcumftances-felAmi 
contra<5t hurtful difeafq$ as they often do ; and 
even notwithftanding the many errors commit- 
ed by neglect, ignorance, or ovcr-rcarefulncfe, 
I 'have obferved, that their difeafes, are foe the 
moft part, not near fo much complicated as 
thofe of the human Body, tho' by the igno- 
ra^ice of the ^ generality of our praikitioncrSj 
they often prove more fatal. 
The Signs • Now it ought to be laid down as a pretty 
inaHorfe. ^^^^ maxim, that when a Horfe is perfedly 
well and in good plight, that is, when a Horfe 
eats a moderate allowance of Hay and Corn, 
when he drinks a moderate quantity of water, 
ihdures his cxercifc well, without being faint 
and difpirited, when his exercifc does not take 
him off his Stomach, but rather quickens his 
appetite, when his coat lyes fmooth and looks 
wholefomc, we may reafonably fuppofe, nay 
even conclude, fuch a Horfe to be free from 
ficknefs, and therefore to give him any thing 
to prevent ficknefs or diforders, muft in a great 
rtieafure be fuperfluous, if not hurtful. 
Pii}rick ' Some are not fatisfy'd, when the Horfes have 
110 \vays all ti^c ufual figns of health, but order them 
to Horfes ^0 beblcd andpurg'd often, whether they really 
when in ftaud in nccd of it or not, according to a rivet- 
Peaith. ^j cuftom, which feems to prevail more in 
this nation than any where clfe. Others think 
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their Horfcs cannot continue in any degree of 
Health without cordial balls, which are getle- 
rally given with a view to carry off furfeits. 
Whether they be furfeited or not, to creatd a 
good appetite, and to preferve their wind. Thefe 
balls being for the 'moft part, made of warm 
aromatick and carminative feeds, with fome 
few pediorals, arc harmlefs enough, efpecially 
in the .imall doles ufually exhibited, but are 
frequently needlefs, and in fome cafes^ may be 
hurtful, efpecially to Horfes of hot conftitutions; 
which thing ought to be previoufly confidered, 
for thcfe above all others, require a gool regi- 
men both of food and phyfick. 

In France J Germany y and Denmark^ Horfes The Me- 
are feldom purged, unlefs they be fome vfzy^^^^p^ 
er other difeafed, but have alteratives given them jj^f^^f 
to fwcetcn and invigorate their Blood. The ufe Koreign 
of the liver of Antimony, we have chiefly from ^^"°^^*^^- 
the Frencbj who have it in good efteem for their 
Horfes, and deal as much in that as we do in 
purging. The Italians feem to have little or 
nd notion cither of purging or alteratives, by 
what I have feen of their writings, but take 
much notice of the temperaments of Horfes, 
after the manner of the ancients, viz. the fan- 
guine, melancholick, phlegmatick, and cho- 
lerick, and have afligned remedies for each, 
and have alfo laid down the figns to know* 
when either of thefe are predominant. In- 
deed whenever a redundancy happens of any 
of thefe Humors, a Horfe may then be looked 
upon as difeafed, and the redundancy ought to 
be chcck'd or removed. But the natural tem- 
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pcramcnt and dlfpofition of a Horfe, can be 
no more altered, than his colour can be changed 
from black to white, or from brown to grey- 

The GermanSy but efpecially the Danes^ and 
Holjleinersy give often, by way of prevention, 
powders made of warm aromaticks, with plenty 
of juniper and bay berries, mixed with a pro- 
portion of common fait, which perhaps may be 
agreeable enough in their cold country. The 
Hollanderi do the fame, and in the provinces 
where they manu£i£ture the Rape Oil, they feed 
their Horfes with the rape-cakes^ which they 
reckon wholfome, and indeed when thefe are 
join'd with their diet, they make thecn extreme^ 
ly fat and fleek, but their flefh is no ways folid 
and durable. 

I have never feen any books publifhed br 
Spanijh authors on the diieafes of Horfes, whic^ 
may probably be owing to the genius of the 
Spaniards^ who are not fo much addifbed ta 
writing as other polite nations ; but thofe gen- 
tlemen of my acquaintance who have been in 
Spain, all agree in this, that no people in the 
world are more careful of their fineft Horfes 
than they. The Spaniards feed their Horfes very 
much with green barley, and other green her- 
bage, which that country, efpecially the fouth 
parts, produce almoft all the year more or lefs j 
and we find the Arabs and Moors of Barbary^ 
follow the fame method, and depend more on 
the changes of diet, exercife, and good drefling, 
for the prefervation of their Horfes, than oft 
any kind of phyiick, whether cordial or altera-^ 
tivc ', and where we give hay and oats, they 

feed 
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feed with barley and ftraw, thefe being the 
produdt of thofe countries, as hay and oats 
are the produdt of ours. They are very cu- 
rious in their grooms, and allow one to every 
£ne Horfe, who is continually imployed about 
him in drefling, feeding, and currying, and in 
watching againft all accidents ; and as the bufi- 
nefs of thefe fine Hories is feldom more than 
play, they are therefore feldom fubjeft to fick- 
flcfs, but when they happen to fall fick, none 
arc more folicitous for their recovery than the 
Spaniards^ but efpecially the Turks and Ara- 
InanSt who are then very liberal in their cordials, 
and it is evident many things in the praftice of 
Farriery, have been borrow'd from the jira- 
biansy efpecially cauterizing, and firing, and 
making of rowels, and iflues, which we cafily 
gather, by perufing the books wrote by the 
Arabian Phyficians ; and we may alfo obferve, 
fome of the fineft Horfes that come from 
Turkey J Egypty or Arabia^ to have been fir'd 
when they were colts, meerly to ftrcngthen 
their Limbs; and the fame maybe alfo feen on 
Ae Barbs, and on fome Spanijh Horfes, who 
have learned that cuftom from the Maors^ from 
whom they have probably had their beft breed. 

But with refpe<ft to our own Horfes, I believe Our Pro- 
none are better fed than they ; we have, per- v^^«' 
haps, the beft corn and hay, that is to be met the\^. 
with in any country^ Our oats, when they are ftitotioiw 
well ripcn'd or kiln dry'd, make a more hearty ^^^' 
durable diet than barley, and are much more aoncs. 
Taited to the conftitutions of our own Horfes, as 
we find by experience. Our climate being the 
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mofl temperate, the hay is generally well got, 
without exceiTive heat, oftentimes in dry wea- 
ther, with fine frefli breeze , and without much 
fim-flilue, whereby it retains all the virtues of 
the lierb ; for tho' it is become a proverb, to 
make hay while the fun fliincs, vet this ought 
to be undcrftood, not to lofe the opportunity 
of fair weather, for hay, and all other herbage 
is beft, when dry'd in the (hade. Indeed fome 
parts, from the nature of the foil, produce but 
indifferent hay, an.l in verv wet feafons a c;reat 
deal of hay is fpoil'd ; yet the rains are feldum 
fo uiiiverlal, but that we have always fufficient 
for our beft Horfes, and feldom want grafs of 
various kinds in the fcafon, as often as it is re- 
quired ; fo that if our Horfes fuMcr by their 
diet, it is not fo often owing to the quality of 
their food, as to the quantity, either giving 
them too much, or too little, in proportion to 
their labour. 
'^'.'c I need not acquaint any one who has been 

oi'iiay" converfcint about the feeding of Horfes, what 
f^)rt of hay is the beft, and moft wholefomc, 
fn.ce it is fo well known that the hay which is 
hard, of a pale green, and fulleft of the herb 
and flower, is always to be prefer 'd to that 
which is Toft and without davour ; though in 
fornc feaiuni, and in fome particular places, 
the hay will be good and Iwect, when much 
of the flavour i.s loft, which freqiicntly hap- 
pens, by its ftanJing too long on the ground 
waitin? for fair Vvxathcr, or for want of hands 
to get it in before the flower drops ; and thi> is 
pretty univeifal, when the rains fall immo- 
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lately before the hay-harveft, or in hot fcorch- 
ing funs without clouds. 

When the hay is forc'd to be got in, in very i^^^, 
tvet weather, a great deal of it is apt to be mow- burnt 
burnt. Horfes will eat this fort of hay as foon ^^y- 
as any for a change, unlefs when it happens to 
be very much fmatch'd indeed, neither do they 
receive fo much damage from it as fome ima- 
gine, though I (hould not chufe to give mow- 
burnt hay for a conftancy, bccaufe it is apt to 
bind, and make fome Horfes too coftive. How- 
ever I have often allowed it to fick Horfes, 
when - they would relifli no other 3 for whea , 
tlus accident happens of taking fire in the mow, 
if the flower was not dropp'd before it was cut 
down, it is no ways difagreable either in tafte 
or flavour ; and in this cafe, I always prefer it 
for fick Horfes, either to new or foft hay, for 
it excites them to drink plentifully, which is 
always a great benefit to them, as the drinking 
helps to dilute their Blood, and to promote the 
glandular difcharges. 

New hay is never reckoned fit for any but NewHay; 
working Horfes, for till hay has fweated out its 
fuperfluous mjifture, it abounds with crude 
vifcid juices, which are hard to digeft, and 
therefore maycaule ficknefs, or breed impurities 
in the Blood ; fo that is not fit to be given till 
the fpring, or at lead till after ChriftmaSy to 
Horfes that are not in hard labour or ftrong 
exercife, for then it becomes dry and brittle, 
and the faint fmell wears off, which till that is 
gone, both renders it unpleafant and forfeit- 
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KyeGnCs Ryc-grafs hay is fcldom given but in the 
^^' months of yiugu/i and September^ except to the 
horned catde. Before Michaelmas it is tolerably 
hard and dry, efpecially in dry feafons, and 
many feed their working Horfes with it mixed 
with dry clover, but afterwards it iipbibes fo 
much moifture, that it becomes unwhoilbmc, 
and few Horfes that have been ufed to good 
Hay w'dl care for it. As for clover, either green 
or dry, it is extremely furfeiting,unlefs it be given 
fparingly, though moft Horfes have a good rc- 
lifh to it, and when they arc fufFered to cat 
much of it, often produces cholicks, and many 
fatal diforders, which the farmers who feed 
moft with it, often experience among their own 
Horfes to their coft. 

All kinds of hay {hould be given as frefli at 
poflible from the ftack, efpecially in winter, 
or in wet feafons, for at fuch times, even the 
bcft will imbibe a great deal of moifture, and 
foon turn foft and mufty in the hay-lofts. 

Many Horfes will not feed well upon it, and 
when they do, it often proves injurious and 
hurtful to them. Soft hay of all others, im- 
bibes moifture the eafieft, and retains the 
effeds of it the longeft, which generally turns 
it rotten and unwholefome, and fo affords 
but a crude faint nourifhment, and thofe 
Horfes that are forced to feed upon it for want 
of better, are generally weak and faint, and in 
time grow difeafed if they continue long in the 
life of it. When the grafs has ftood long on 
the ground, fo as to become fomewhat decay 'd 
at the root, as happens in wet feafons, waiting 
y * for 
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fqr fair weather to cut it down, that hay al- 
ways proves bad, rotten, and full of dud. 
When the Feeder can have no better, he fhould 
be careful to (hake the duft out of it as much as 
poflible i for befides that the duft is unpleafant 
to a Horfe, it Is alfo very hurtful, and no kind 
of diet is more apt to breed vermin. Long hay 
is niore dufly than fhort, even though it be 
Tvell got, and (hould be well {hook before 
it is put down into the rack. The (hort hay 
is always the beft, and generally full of feed, 
and needs no preparation; for the hay-feed, 
when fweet and dry, will never hurt any Horfe, 
and when it falls into the manger, they will 
often lick it up, before they begin to eat their 
hay. This is commonly the produce of dry 
fummers, when the hay is alwiys the beft ; but 
becaufe fuch feafons yield but very fliort crops, 
the hay generally rifes to a very high price, ne- 
yerthelefs a little of it goes a great way in feeding. 

Hay is a materi^d article in a Horie's diet, 
and I have obfervcd from experience, that 
feweft Horfes fall fick, or contradl evil diftem- 
pers, when the hay is univerfally good. 

Oats are tl^e next thing to. be coniidered in a Oat?, their 
Horfe's diet ; they are of a middle nature be- properties, 
tween wheat and barley, and agree perfedtly 
well with our Horfes, and are fo pleafant to 
Horfe's palates, that I never knew any foreign 
Horfe that had been ufed to barley and other 
kinds of grain refufe to eat then). Whereas 
many of our Horfes will not relilh barley, un- 
Icfs it be fcalded, or when they are fuffered to 
be very hungry, and even then do not eat it with 

plea- 
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plcafurc. Oats are cleanfing and opening, and 
inwardly healing, and our Horfes feldom re- 
ceive any damage from their oats, unlefs they 
be given with too liberal a hand, and then 
they are looked upon to be heating ; befidcs, 
when Horfes have too many oats given them, 
they are apt to eat litde or no hay. But this 
feldom happens, excepting in places where hay 
is fcarce, or not good of its kind, and oats plen- 
tiful ; but Horfes that eat little hay and 
many oats, tho' their flefli is generally firm, 
yet they feldom carry any belly, and if they 
have not a mod deal of exercife, are aot to fall 
into fevers, or breed furfeits. 

The oats are generally good all over Ev^- 

lavdy but are beft in the north parts, for they 

thrive moft in cold mcorifli grounds; and in 

fome countries are the chief produdl. Thofc 

that have a thin fhcll, and not large and hufky, 

feel heavy in hand, and rattle when poured 

into the meafure, are the bcfl. The fliip oats 

that come to Bcar'Kr)\ are chiefly from the 

northern counties, but are fometimes muftv 

and unwhoifome, and lolc their whitcnefs K' 

the watcr-carrl?gc j but v/hen they are put inio 

drv granaries or drv lofts, andfpread out on the 

Alois, and often turned and fiftcd, they tre- 

qucntly recover their fweetnefs, aiid may be 

given w^rh fafcty; yet I ihould always pre'^r 

the frelliefl; ar.d nevvcfl cats, efnccially to E -^^ 

Horfes, tho' thcv maybe work in kind; and 

where they abound in hufl^ diere needs r^^ 

more thon t ) increafe the allowance. Some 

prefer the black oats to the v/hite, but I believe 
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the difference is but fmall, only that in fonie 
pliKes the black are more firm and hard than 
the white, and have a thinner fhell, and iii 
thofe places they generally fowa fuperior num- 
ber of black oats among the white, though the 
whit0 that grow up with them are not much, 
if at all, inferior to the other, which (hews the 
difference lies chiefly in the goodnefs of the 
feed an^ the fitnefs of the foil. 

Beans are another part of our Horfe's diet, Beans, 
which, however, are chiefly ufed in mixture with ^^^^'^[ P'o- 
bran or d^aflF, and by fome upon the road with and uic, 
oats; but they are moftly given to Coach-Horfcs, 
and others that are conftantly in draught. They 
afford the ftrongeft nourifhment of all other 
grain,- and will enable Horfes to go through a 
great deal of heavy labour ; but in fome feafons 
they breed a kind* of vermin, which the far- 
mers call a red bug, and is reckoned dangerous, 
and therefore the beft way at fuch times is to 
have them well dried and Iplit, which may in 
fome meafure deftroy the malignity that is in- 
gendered in them. 1 heed fay nothing of peas, Pcas. 
which I have known given to working Horfes 
in places where they grow in great plenty, thefe 
when they are hard and dry having a near 
affinity to beans. Neither need I mention pea- 
ftiaw, or pea-ham, as fome call it, which the 
farmers give to their Cart-Horfes, as a refufc 
that would lie on their hands, and be fit only 
for dung if they did not put it to that ufe. 
The farmers alio give their Horfes a good deal 
of chaff amt)ng their oats, which is not amifs 
when it is fweet and frclh -, but if it happens to 

be 
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be bid and mufty, it is apt to breed vermin. 
And even the bell chafF when it is given in too 
great quantity to Horfes that do not work, it 
makes them grow pot-belly'd, and if long con- 
tinued, will breed foul Blood and turn them 
dileafed. 
Bran, Its Bran is a ufcful ingredient in a Horfc's diet, 
«ic. if difcreetly uled, and when fcalded is a kind of 
panada for fick Horfes. But nothing is worfc 
than a continued ufe of bran raw or fcalded, as 
it is apt to relax and weaken Horfes Bowels too 
much, and thereby expofe them to many 
evils I and I am apt to believe the Bots that are 
fo troublefome to many young Horfes, in the 
months of May and June, arc owing to muily 
bran and chaff, witii the other fouj feeding 
given to m^^kc them up for falc in thcTpripg, 
and therefore one can never be over careful in 
f jcding with bran, to fee that it be new and fwcet. 
The next thing I am to confider, is the feed- 
ing on grafs and other green herbage, of which 
our grounds afford fuHicient ftorc of various 
FcfdinTai kinds. And this indeed feems to be the moft 
^^*^^»*^^ natural food of Horfes, as well as of many 
other brute creatures j but by reafon of the 
coldnefs of our foil and climate, our grafs is 
not fo nourifhing as to flrengthen a Horfc for 
hard labour, without an addition of dry pro- 
vender. However, moft of ourfpare Horfes in 
the country are kept pretty much at grafs, botk 
to fave charge and trouble, where for moft part 
they do pretty well, efpecially thofe that are 
habituated to that kind of living. Many Gentle- 
men keep their hunters abroad ail the year with 

good 
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good fuccefs, where they have a (lable in fomc 
convenient dry field, with hay at all times for 
them to come to when they pleafe, and where 
they can (helter themfelves frond the inclemen- 
cy of the weather. Thefe Horfes are feldom 
ikk or difeafed, and as they move and reit 
themfelves at pleafure, fo their limbs are al- 
ways clean and dry, and with a feed or two of 
corn, do their mornings work, and go thro' 
a chafe as well, and frequently better than thofe 
that are kept conflantly in the houfe, and have 
a great deal of airing and drefling beftowed on 
them. 

Our farmers alfa keep moft of their Horfes 
abroad in the winter, where they take their 
chance till the froft and fnows comes on, or 
when the weather happens to be very rainy that 
the grounds grow potchy, and then they fod-* 
der them in their yards or near their houfes, fo 
as they can come into the ibibles or under (hades 
which fome build for the conveniency of their 
cattle. 

But thoie who have not fuch conveniencies 
of their own ought to be at fome pains in pro- 
curing grafs for their Horfes, and proper placer 
for them to run in the winter; when they have 
no ufc for them, efpecially fuch a^ live in London 
or other great towns, that the grafs be fweet j for 
rank four grafs is rather worfe than the hay that 
comes off the fame grounc^, provided it hap- 
pens to be well got, and in a good feafon, thQ 
viicid moiihire apd other qualities that are nox-> 
ious in the herb being in iome meafure evapo- 
rated, or accordiog to the vulgar phrafe^ fweat^ 

ed 
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The pro- ^d out in drying. That grafs is always itckon* 

grit! ""^ C^ ^^^ ^^^ W^^'^ ^^ ^^^^' ^^*^i^' ^^^ ^ ^7 

but on fertile ground, that . needs little raa* 
nure, efpecially fuch as has always been made 
ufeof only as pafture, and has iittlcor no other 
dunging, but what the animals themfelves leave 
upon it. Therefore moft Horfes thrive better 
on commons, or on the grafs that grows near 
commons, than on meadows that have been 
often mowed, and have had great crops of hay 
taken off them from time to time -, and there- 
fore muft cither be manured or fowed afreih 
with clover. For though Horles will grow fat 
upon fuch grounds when they have good water; 
yet they are not apt tp hold their flefh nor to 
fland fo well afterwards, unlefs in very dry 
feafons, when they feed altogether on the ro6t, 
on which bare pafture Horfes will grow ex- 
ti'emely fat, as I have often obferved. For the 
roots of moft kinds of grafs are extremely 
cooling and agreeable to the conftitutions of 
Horfes, and have more of a diuretick quality 
tjian the herb. 

The fi«lds which lie near great towns and 
are much dunged, cannot be fo well recom- 
mended either for hay or pafture, as thofe that 
tie more in tlie country and are not fo much 
forc'd,norfo muchexhaufted with heavy crops: 
and I have often obferved where the grounds are 
naturally poor, that tho' the loads of dung v'lll 
make them yield a plentiful crop to the owner, 
yet it often proves injurious to the Horfes tlat 
feed upon them, efpecially if tbev go the wlW.c 

fummer. For in the fpring tlic ^rals is more 

tender 
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tender and full of fap than afterwards, -and 
rifes in fuch plenty tnat they can eafily pick 
what they like beft, without receiving much 
damage, if any ; byt afterwards, when they 
come to have lef& choice, and are forced to 
take up with what they can find, many of thenx 
decline and grow ppt-bclly*d ; and thefe effedts 
are always the i^ioll: manifeft where the ground 
is naturally poor and barren, and has been 
newly manured with dung. A poor foil that 
has been much impoveriftied, and produces 
nothing but what has been forced, contrafts a 
kind of diftemper or difcafednefs, and may be 
fidy compared to a man of any other animal, 
that becomes fick and furfeited with great 
meals, after he has been a long time; half ftarv- 
ed. For in many things there is a near affi- 
nity between the earth and the vegetables that 
grow upon it, with the bodies of animals. 

I knew a . confiderable grafs-farm that had 
been many years neglefted, firft by the tenant, 
and afterwards by one who was entruftcd by 
the landlord to look after it, whereby the 
ground, which. was naturally poor, became fa 
barren, that it produced little or nothing but 
mofs, and was grown fo bare in places, that 
the ftones and gravel appeared on the furface 
when the grafs was fit to be cut down. While 
the ground was in this poor condition,, above 
forty Troop-Horfcs with which I was concern- 
ed, fed upon the aftermalh two fummers with 
very good fuccefs. ^ The third year the hrnx 
fell into the hands of a more diligent and in- 
duftrious perfon, who loaded it with dung, 

which 
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which he procured in great plenty from Londcn^ 
About the fame number were fent that year alfo 
as foon as the aftcrmafti was ready, and the firft 
time I went to fee the Horfes there I obftrved a 
vfery great increafe of grafs, but it looked^patched 
in many places, of different colours, fome yel- 
low, feme of a very deep green, and {omc 
blackifh, occafioned by the dung which had been 
laid on in great quantities, and was not fuf- 
ficiently incorporated and imbodied with the 
earth, like a furfeited carcafe broke out in boils 
and fores. Many of the Horfes, after their pur- 
gation, grew pot-belly'd, which gave, me (bme 
apprehenfion of danger, and in a little while 
after two of them were fent homefick,notwith- 
{landing all imaginable precautions were ufed to 
prevent it, by plentiful bleeding; but after theiS^ 
tember rains, that the young aftermafli grafs fprung 
up in great plenty, feveral more Horfes were 
feized with the Yellows and other bad fymp- 
toms, which obliged us to bring them all home 
very fuddenly; notwithfVanding which many of 
them fell fick the following winter, while 
thofe that had been upon duty and had not been 
abroad at grafs, continued pcrfeftly well. And 
thus we may gather from examples of this kind, 
that in grazing Horfes the pooreft ground will, 
if it be of a kindly fort, produce wholefome 
nourifliment, by which they will thrive better 
than on the richeft foil ; efpecially when it is 
made fo by mens induftry, to produce large and 
plentiful crops. 

Many Horfes are alfo injured by running at 
grafs upon cold clay grounds, of which I have 

met 
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met with frequent mftances ; for though theie 
may gifford [denty of grafs, and need but little 
manure, yet that grafs is not very agreeable to 
Hories that have not been accuftomed to fuch 
kind of pafture ; tho' the hay that grows upoi^ 
clay grounds is oftentimes very good and whole- 
fome, efpecially when the clay is not too ftrong, 
and when there has been fome frofty feafons 
to mellow it. But if Hories are turned out 
upon the clay, they ought by no means to run 
late in the year, but fhould be taken up before 
the latter rains ^ for unlefs they be uncommonly 
hardy, they may receive great damage, becaute 
the water never finks deep enough in the win* 
ter on fuch grounds, but is apt to lodge too 
much on the furface, fo that the Hories that 
&ed on thefe in the (hort days lie extremely 
wet ; and indeed the clay is fo injurious to fome 
Horfes, that I have known them fufier mady, 
notwithftanding they were conftantly ts^n up 
in the night, and brought into the houfe. 

The fait marfhes along the river iTkimes zct The fait 
certainly as good pafture for Horfes as any we »^^e»* 
have about Landony where many run all the 
year round with good fuccefs in open feafons» 
of which I have had fufficient experience; 
and this I think is the fureft rule to go by. 
Tho' the air that comes off the marfhes is very 
injurious to human conftitutions, and fubjedts 
them to annual returns of the ague, and ibme^ 
times to palfies ; yet it has no fuch efiedt upon 
the brute creaturds that feed on them, which 
may be owing to the diuretick quality of the 
falts, widi whicih that gra& i^ more or lefs im- 
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pregnated as the tides rife higher or lower upon 
them. The marfh foil is for the moft part a 
compofition of a very fine light mold, mixed 
vrith fand, covered all over with a fine trefoil, 
which fbws itfelf and grows extremly thick in 
fome places, as we fee it on fbme parts of our 
finefl commons. If the rains fall never fo heavy, 
the ground being open drinks it up imme- 
diately; fo that the catde always lie dry upon 
it, even in winter, when mofl other place are 
potchy, which is one of the greatefl benefits of 
all others to Horfes at grafs. They purge more 
there,both by dung and urine, than on any other 
paflure, and afterwards take on a firmer flefii ; 
10 that thofe who fend tkeir Horfes there only 
to cleanfe them, and after purging remove them 
to other paffaires, unlefs it be for fome [parti- 
cular conveniency, are greatly miflaken ; for I 
have known feveral Horfes run there fununer 
and winter, and as few accidents happen to 
them as any where elfe. Four and twen^ 
hours conflant rain in the grafs feafon will often 
' bring up grafs in the marflies, unlefs the wea- 

ther be extremely cold. And Horfes often 
grow fat on the befl madhes, when they are 
^t fo bare, or burnt up in dry weather, that 
icarce any grafs is to be feen on them. In 
winter fome never houfe them, but let them 
run abroad and take their chance in the open 
- fields, where there are neither trees nor h6(^es 
to <:over them, and yet they feldom fufier any 
thing from the extremity of the weather ; and 
unlefs the ground be covered deep with fiiow, 
they allow ihem no dry forage, and will for the 
moft part be found < in good cafe, even in the 

months 
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months of December and January j when they 
have nothing ta feed on but the roots. 

All the water they have to drink is for the 
mod part brackifh, which at firft is not very 
agreeable to Horfes that have not been ufed to it» 
but afterwards they come to relifh it as well as 
any other. The greateft danger on the marfh 
grounds is from the deep ditches made to run 
oiF the fpring tides, fome of which have their 
bottoms full of a kind of loom ingendered by 
the weed, which comes into them in great plen- 
ty at high-water. And if a Horfe that is a Gran- 
ger to thefe grounds, happens in leaping or 
any other way to ftep into one of them, ne may 
run the hazard of being loft, unlefs he be dif^ 
covered in time. Sometimes Horfes have been 
wa(hed away with the fpring tides, by going 
too near the dykes ; but thefe accidents feldom 
happen, not only becaufe the marfh men are 
always upon the watch at fuch times, but moft 
Horfes have generally fo much fagacity that 
themfelves are foon aware of the danger, and 
will very carefully avoid it. 

But mough we have perhaps the greateft 
variety of food for our Horfes of all kinds both 
of grais and dry meat, and in the greatefl plenty 
that is to be met with any where, neverthelefs 
many are but indifferent managers in difpenfing 
it, for want of fufHcient knowledge and ex* 
perience in fuch matters. And therefore I 
fliall lay down fome general rules which may be 
of ufe to preferve our Horfes from ficknefs and 
accidents, and fhall at the fame time go as far 
into particulars as the nature of the fubje<%, and 

N 2 thd 
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the defign of this Effzy will allow. Wherdn 
I pay the greateft deference to diofe Gentlemen 
wno in a particular manner take pleafure in their 
Horfes, and vHit them often in their ftables, and 
direft their feeding and exercife with great ikill 
and judgment *, whereof I have frequently had 
opportunities of being myfelf an eye-witncfs, 
and have learned many things of them whidi 
I doubt not will makp what I have to advance 
on this fubjcft the more ufeful to the pub- 
lick. 
Direaions Now as to the exadt quanti^ of hay and com 
T fcS which is to be given to any Horfe, that cannot 
ing ID the he Certainly afcertained ; but every man mod 
houfe. life his own difcretion, as he finds what the con- 
ftitution of his Horfe will bear. For fome Horfes 
are much better feeders than others, and at the 
fame time require more food : Other great feed- 
ers mufl be dinted in their diet, when it only 
produces a bad Blood, and fills diem full of hu- 
mors, or endangers their Wind. Horfes require 
lefs food when they fland in the flable, as hap- 
pens fometimes in bad weather, without exer- 
cife, or when Horfes have but little Exercife; 
and it ought to be a conflant rule, to feed 
Horfes in proportion to the work and fervices 
required of them : And therefore all Hunters, 
Coach-Horfes, and Horfes that are much upon 
the Road, or work hard in any kind of drud- 
gervj fhould be well fed, otherwife it is im- 
poflible they can go through dieir bufincfs to 
the owners fatisfadion. 
Horfes When, a Horfe mangles and leaves his hay, 
mangle ^^d yct has uo mauifefl figns of ficknefs, that 
their Hay, * " generally 
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generally happens, either from his having too 
much hay given him, or too much corn, which 
kind of management makes fome Hories loath 
their hay -, and therefore, when that is the cafe, 
his com £bould be abridged, neither fhould his 
allowance of hay be augmented, till he reco^ 
vers his appetite, otherwife he will by degrees 
fall fo far off his Stomach, that he will lofe 
his Belly, and look miferably, and nothing will 
recover him but grafs, or fome pther change 
of diet. 

Young Hories that have ftrong appetites, and Voong 
have not done growing, (hould be indulged ^^' ^^ 
more in their feeding than thofe that are come oaWne 
to their full growth and maturity j and if their j^Pl*"^ 
Exercife be but litde, fo as to oblige their Diet mi^ged 
to be leiiened, in that cafe, it will be conve- 
nient to lay a litde fweet flpiw before them 
often, for i young Hor^ that has a craving ap- 
petke, is never eadfy to ftand to an emp^ rack, 
but will always be in fome mifchief, eitner in- 
tangling himfelf in his collar, or kicking againit 
die ftall, or again ft the pofb, and fome are 
continually nibbling the rack and manger, and 
io the end turn Crib-biters, which is as bad a 
mifchiuice as can befall a Hode. This felU 
dom happens but to Horfes that fbuid idle, 
w^le they are breeding their Teeth ; working 
is the beft thing to prevent it, but where Tlbrfes 
have but little work, which is often the cafe 
of Troc^Horles, and fome Coach-Hories, I 
(hould advife them to have a litde frefh flraw 
conflandy in their racks, when they have eat 
up ijagk allowance of hay, and fometimes to be 

N 3 Ib-ap'd 
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firap'd back, to keep them from this ugly trick, 
which at laft grows into an incurable habit. 
The id. guj Exercife duly given toHorfcs that are well 
of £xcr- t^d, IS not only the bed means of all others, to 
«^«* prevent ill habits, but to preferve them in a pcr- 
fedb ftate of health : For Exercife converts the 
food into good and wholefomc nourifhment, it 
promotes the circulation of the Blood, and all 
the glandular difcharges, fo as greatly to enliven 
the Body, and to make way for frcfli fupplies 
of aliment. It invigorates the fpirits, gives 
ilrength and firmnefs to the Mufcles and Si- 
news, and enables a Horfe to endure labour. 
And when Exercife is given abroad, in an open 
fret air, it adds greatly to a Horfe's vigor, and 
prevents any difpofition to putrid cohefions In 
the Blood, which a clofe ftagnated air often 
produce, and this efpecially when Hories are 
young, and their appetites (hong ; for indeed 
when Horfes grow old, their appetites are more 
moderate, and red is oftentimes more agreeable 
to them than labour. Neverthelefs, exercife 
is, more or lefs, abfolutely neceflary for all 
Horfes, young or old : for we may obferve, 
even 0I4 I^Iorfes, when they lye much ftill, tho' 
they arc not apt, as young Horfes, to turn di- 
reftly fick, and fall into Fevers ; yet as their 
Blood grows poor, and languid with age, diey 
become fubjedt to many infirniities, as fwell* 
ings of their Sheaths and Bellies, with other 
dropfical fymptoms, and fometimes to obftinate 
eruptions on their Skins, which Exercife in a 
proper degree often prevents. 

Horfesj 
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r Horfes, by their natural adtivity, are every 
way fuited to exercife and labour^ and in that 
refped are more ufeful than any other of the 
brute creatures ; only it depends on us, how 
they are to be treated, both for their own pre* 
fervation, and our benefit. I have already ob- 
ierved, that a Horfe's food, ought always to be 
proportioned to his Exercife. But the time and Tae right 
manner of his Exercife is alfoto be regarded, for ^^nwrf 
if a Horfe happens, either to be work'd at an un- Exerdfe. 
/eafcMiable time, or beyond his ftrength, it will 
be more injurious to him than if he had not 
been work'd at all. Therefore this general 
caution is always needful, viz. never to ride a 
Horie hard, or put him upon any Violent exer* 
die, when he has been newly fed, and has had 
his Bdlyfiill of meat or water, but {hould be 
mov'd out at firft gently, and he will naturally 
mend his pace, as his food and water begins to 
aflwage, when his rider may urge him on to 
further fpeed, as his bufinefs may require. 

I need not tell any one, that when a Horfe is 
hot with riding, or any other (harp laborious Ex- 
erciie,he {hotud be cool'd by degrees, this being 
Icnown to almoft every ftable boy, from cuflom 
and ufe^ tho* it is often negiedbed, through ig- 
norance or idlenefs^ or done with little judg« 
ment. And therefore, when a Man has travell- 
ed hard upon a journey, or when Horfes have 
been driven hard in a coach or chaife, it is not 
fufficient, after they come to their bating place» 
or to the end of their day's journey, to walk 
them about in hand for half an hour or more, 
which is ufually done, but their pace ihould alfo 
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be (lackened for a mile or two before they come 

in, and after that, (hould be alio walk'd fome tiixie 

m hand, that they may cool gradually before they 

ire brought into the fiable,with a thin cloth laid 

How over each, if they have been ufed to it. This 

Horfcf is the fafcft way with young Horfes, that have 

ml^JS been kept well, and have worked but little. 

iitianting And when fuch Horfes come late to the end of 

R(la° ^^ *^^*^ ^^y'^ journey, or when the weather is fb 
bad, that they cannot be walked about in hand, 
they (hould then be well rub'd all over their Bo- 
dies and Limbs, till they are quite cool, without 
taking off their harnefs and faddies, and dien 
cloathed, for when all the fmailed Blood-veflels 
are replete and full, as they muft unavoiably be 
in all ftrong, and efpecially in long condnucd 
Bxercife, and the Blood extremely heated, and 
running like a torrent, any fudden chill or damp 
will produce ftoppages and obflrudions, where 
the veflels are the mod minute and fmaU, or 
wherever there is the greateft weaknefs and re- 
laxation, fometimes inwardly in the Lungs, 
fometimcs in the Liver and Kidneys, and Some- 
times in the Stomach and Guts, and other mem- 
branous parts } and this is ufually followed with 
inward pain, and inflammation, or with great 
dulnefs and heavinefs, which in the end, often 
produce many untoward diforders } or if the 
Limbs happens to be weak and relaxed, the 
Blood and Juices will foon drop down and 
ftagiiatc there, fo as to produce Swellings, and 
fometimes Ulcerations, that are troubldfoncie 
enough to reniove, efpecially in thofc that have 
been little accuflomed to fuch kind of labour ; 
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for habit and ufe, in continued Exercife, iatters 
the ode very much, bccaufe that ftrengthens 
and invigorates, the Nerves and Sinews, as we 
may obferve in fome hackney or job Horfes, 
which are fo feafon'd to their work, that icarce 
any thing can hurt them. Indeed fome of the 
job Horfes, that we fee indure fo much labour, 
are naturally ftrong, and very hardy, and have 
at firft been carefully managed by their owners, 
who are not able to bear the lofs of cattle, as 
Gentlemen or Men of fortune ; and therefore 
we fee them generally, both begin and end 
th^ work with great coolnefs, and when they 
chance to meet with Horfes that they find un- 
able to go thro' their hard work, they ufually 
make their bufinefs only a meer play, diat they 
may not lofe their Fle(h, until they can difpoie 
of them to the beft advantage. 

Another neceflary caution for the preferva- 
tion of our Horfes, is never to feed them too 
fcon, after they have been heated with Exercife; 
ior as to water, I believe I need give no pre- 
cautions about it, becaufe few are fb ignorant 
as to give Horfes water while they are hot; nay, 
ibme' are fo fearful in this refped:, that thou^ 
they travel gently, and continue feveral Hours 
upon the road, yet will never fuffer their Horfes 
to cool their Mouths, if diey are never fo much 
parched and dry ; which Is a great miftake, be- 
caufe Horfes that travel or work but genriy, 
may be indulged with water at any convenient 
place, and often fuficr for the want of it. But 
wkh rcfpcSt to feeding Horfes when they are 
hot^ it fliould be confidered, that the Blood- 

veffels 
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veiTels of the Stoinach are then replete and full, 
and oftentimes heated and infkm'd, and requires 
fome time, before a Horfe is in the capacity to 
.receive food, without being injured by it. And 
I believe mod Men of weak digeftions may ex- 
perience fomething of this in themfelves, that 
when they have been over^heated, they have no 
great inclination toeat, until they grow cool ;and if 
they happen to eat before, they will be the worie 
for it. And I have obferved the very fame diffe- 
rence in Horfes, tho' in fome much more than 
.others; and therefore, in all fuch cafes, ffaould 
have nothing at iirfl but clean hay, given them 
by handfuls, and at proper intervals, until thc^ 
are perfedtly cool, and then may have both 
their water and meat in fufficient quanti^ ; 
only with this caution, that if they are to tra- 
vel further the fame day, their feeds fhould be 
but fmall, and at night a full feed given at 
twice, which every one will find by experience 
. the beft way, to go thro' their work with fafety. 
The method ufually made ufe of in feeding 
. Coach-Horfes upon the road, by giving them 
. bran, with a few beans, before their oats, is 
not at all amifs, becaufe their work makes them 
. perfpire fo very much, that without fomething 
of this kind, they would be faint, or apt to 
grow coflive in long journeys, which would be 
injurious to them. The bran keeps their bo- 
dies open, and the beans is a flay, to keep the 
bran from fcouring, which is another extreme 
Horfes of weak Bowels are apt to be fubjed^ to 
. on a journey, and is no lefs injurious than Co- 
itivenefs ; but then care fhould be taken> that 

the 
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the bran be freih, and the beans old, for no- 
thing will (urfeit more than mufly bran and 
new beans ; neither fhould the beans be given 
too liberally, but only as a corrector of the bran^ 
to make it lefs flippery. 

Moreover, Horfes that have not been much Habits to 
accuflomed to labour, fliould be led on to it gra-r ^^^^'^^Ij^ 
dually,for habits can feldom be broke off abrupt- ^^ "* ^' 
ly, but by degrees ; and this caution is the more . 
neceflary, becaufe when Horfes have had but 
little Exercife, they are apt to incrcafe in Flefli ; 
though their feeding be but moderate, yet their 
Fle{h is for the moft; part, but loofe and flabby; 
-and if a Horfe in this condition, while his 
VeiTels are relaxed, fhould be hard-work'd, it 
would be the more dangerous, becauie the 
Blood at that time mufl have acquired a great 
degree of vifcidity, fo as to render it unfit to 
pa^ through the fmall VeiTels, which mufl 
therefore be diflended, and the fecredons there- 
by greatly obffarudled, and prove the caufe of 
many obflinate diflempers ; and when thefe 
Horfes have Blood taken from them, it is ge- 
nerally of fuch a texture and complexion » as 
fhews their dangerous ilate confiiting for the 
moft part of a yellow vifcid (ize, or of a florid 
high colour, extremely thick, without a due 
proportion of Serums and fometimes black and 
grumy, which upon fudden briik exercife, 
cxpofes Horfes to Fevers, with inward pain and 
inflammation, that unlef^ unconunon means be 
ufed, will end in putrefaction, which accidents 
I have frequently known happen to young 
Hories, that were put ^to bulinefs without due 
preparation. And 
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And here it may be further obierved, that 
the longer any Horfe has been without Exer- 
cife, the more time (hould be allowed to pre- 
pare him for bufineis, becaufe the longer i. 
Horfe has been kept in indolence, his Veflels 
become the more relaxed, the fpringinefs and 
tone of the Mufcles more debilitated and weak- 
ned ; fo that if he efcapes a Fever, or other acute 
diilemper, yet any fudden exercifc in fuch a 
ilate, often induces pain and wearinefs in the 
Shoulders, Hips, Limbs, and other parts adapt- 
ed to motion ; and this is generally more or lefs 
in proportion to the time he has been kept in 
an una£tive (late, or according as his par- 
ticular make and difpofition, may render him 
more or lefs fufceptible of injuries, from a de- 
paved, fluggifhy or too rich a Blood. Many 
mftances there are of this kind, efpedally of 
Horfes newly come out of the dealers haiids» 
which are oftentimes long in the keeping of 
country Jockies, before they are brought to 
Lmdorty and fo extremely fed there, whor all 
things are cheap, that many of them require 
a great deal of management, before they can be 
Horfes put to any ufe. For though our dealers here ia 
br^ogiit Lo^^on give them a few gallops, backwards and 
from Che forwards, in their own rides upon litter, yet this 
b"'^ o'b *^ ^^^ final!, and no ways proportioned to their 
managed, food, which they difpence with a liberal hand, 
to keep them In fuch order, as to render thexn 
the more £ileable ; io that too much exerciie, 
if they had proper conveniencies, and baads 
to do it, would by no means anfwer their er^. 
And therefore when a Horfe newly bou^:it 
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from a dealer, or any other that has been kept 
a long time without fiifficient EKercife, is to be 
put upon buiinefs, ibme proper preparatioa 
(hould be made for it, which ought to be fo 
accommodated, as the circumftances of time 
and place and other reqoifites will allow. 

Now it muft obierved by the way, that the The 
difierence of confHtution in Hories, may render ^f^!^ 
the time of preparation for bufinefs much t^tion to* 
(faorter in fome than others. For fbme Horfes ^ regBni- 
are fo extremely hardy, that fcaroe any error 
in the way of feeding, or any mifmanagement 
or negledt in other rcfpedts, will hurt them. 
We fometimes meet with a Horfe that has 
flood a whole winter in the ftable at full feed» 
and in all that time has fearer travelled further 
dian the water trough, go all of a fudden in- 
to other hands, who have put him immediately 
upon very hard fervice, without any accident, 
or perhaps the leaft failure in the accompliik- 
ment of his work, or fuffering any damage by 
it afterwards. And fometimes we meet widi 
inftances of Horfes newly taken up from win- 
ter grafs or other foggy diet, perform a journey 
well, or even go a^-hunting, without any prepa- 
ration. But thefe inftances are very rare, and 
ieldom or never to be met with among the 
fineft of our bred Horfes that derive their 
Blood originally from a warmer climate, and 
have more of delicacy than mofl of our com* 
xnon Horfes. We may alfo obfcrve, even among 
our bred Horfes, that fome of theifi require lefs 
preparation to fit them for bufinefs than others. 
But as it is impoffible the bottom'd goodnefs of 

2 vi^ any 



ficicnt trial, and as this nuy alio be uncertain, ^, 
caufcrtclvrtcrs and unforckcn accidents may altfl 
and change: the radical constitution of anyHorfl 
tlicrA-fcTc ihc fitreft \V3V i« never to venture up 

21,- ' " ■ : " .■ .. :■'." -r, !-■ 

ly ■ 

(he iiUciiUcc^ ul Uicii Mutinies I'u iillcd wiUi (^ 
that tlicir true ^pcs can hardly be known. 1 
Memlrana jitUpcJa^ that lic^ immediately und 
(he Ikin, makes a cover of fat over the wboli 
which gives Tome Horfes almoA the lame fed 
iog as a dropfical body, futt ;-i. 1 
yielding and giving way to tlic [: 
hand ; and ihcfc Horfcb to a criui 
frequently no other beauty than a line co: 
which the exuberance of oily lat under i' 
ikin, warm ctoadiing, and a hot liable, caul 
to look fmooih and glolTy ; whereas the i 
beauty and vigor of a Horfc Oicws itfdf in i 
thing more dun in the diflinflnels of h'u Mi| 
cics.when ihcy appear in action, and the cU 
ncfs and drincfs of his Limbs, which I 
'^^viu ^y '^'^ when he is blown up with ia\ 
taaay treatment cauics many Horfes to mlfcfl 
'■' they come into bulincl's, and greatly d 
^,(y the e\|K;^ation of the purcbafcr^i, for irj 
t'" in tliift condition is lujt carefully main 
" ' may cafdy be ruined. For tliis of i 

kind of morbid ilatc, which requires great jut^ 
mcnt and time before it can be altered. 

When a Horfc is juft come out of the \ 
of a dealer; or il he has Aood long in a ftall 
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eadng full meals, and grown fat for want of 
exercife, he fhould at firft be very gently ufed. 
For when Exercife is fuddenly attempted while 
a Horfe is in this plethorick, and indeed^ morbid 
flate, it inflames his Blood, and, .to make u(e 
of the conunon phrafe, difturbs all the hu- 
mours ; and therefore the firft thing I would Exercife 
adviie fhould be bleeding and lowering his diet, blwding 
which however ihould not be fo much abated neceHa/. 
as fbme imagine, for a* Horfe may fufFer as 
readily by too great and fudden diminution of 
his food, as by an increafe of it, efpecially 
the weaker and more delicate fort. Walking 
exercife is the mod proper to begin with, and 
this fhould be in the open air in good weather^ 
for Horfes that have been kept long in a hot 
AaUe, cloathed and high fed, are very unable 
to endure the rain, but for the moft part catch 
inveterate colds when they go out in wet wea- 
ther, a thing I have often obfcrved; and 
for the fame reafon their ftable fhould at firft 
be moderately warm, and their cloathing 
lefiened by degrees; and for want of thefe 
cautions many Horfes foon begin to look very 
miferable after they come out of the hands of 
their kindefl maflers, who fill their Bellies, 
keep them in double cloathing in very hot 
flables, and above all, girt as clofe as they can 
bear r»und their bellies with broad furcingles, 
and never fuffered to breathe any air but their 
own hot fleam, and the fleams that come from 
other Horfes. 

This renders it abfolutely neceflary to take Exercife 
fucJi Horfes into the air, and at the fame time '^^^^%^\ «» 

air of i eat 
to fervtce. 
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to be careful that they may not catch cold* 
They fhould be walked in it at leaft two hours 
on a day, and the further they are carried from 
home in jthat time the better. After a week or 
a fortnight a Horfe may be walked out twice a 
day, if the days are of fufficient length, two 
hours in the morning and two hours in die af- 
ternoon ; and as his fpirit and vigour increafes, 
to his exercife may alio be increafed, and the 
furdier he is carried irom home, (he greater be- 
nefit he will receive from the air ; and after 
he has been about a month under this i^age^ 
it will be proper to repeat die bleeding to coot 
his body, and to give him a feed of fcalded 
bran two or three times a week, to keep him 
from growing coflive, and if he refufes to eat it 
^raided, which fome Horfes do that have been 
much cloyed with hot meat, it may be given 
faw and mixed with his oats. 
Sigru of It is always a good fign of amendment in the 
thriving i^^j^ ^ conflitution of a Horfe, when his thirft 
amend- and oavlng after water abates, for mofl Horfes 
thAt have been in good keeping, with litde Ex- 
ercife, are always thirfty when they come firfl 
into bufinefs -, for while their Blood is thick and 
fizy, their mouths are dry and clammy, and their 
fecretions very imperfedt ; and a good way to 
prevent this and many other accidents is to feed 
early, that he may fhmd fome time to an empty 
rack, or upon his bit, before he is taken abroad^ 
dut both his hay and his com may in fome de~ 
gree be digefted j for many Horfes, when they 
are newly fed, crave after water as foon as they 
go Dut, though they have been watered befo 



ment. 
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ill the ftable ; but as this difpofition abates^ it is 
a &gn the conftitution mends^ 

Another good fign of a Horfe's thriving is, 
when his fweating abates j for every one knows 
that a foul Horfe will fweat upon the leaft Ex- 
ercife, and oftentimes (landing at refl: in his 
flail ; but when the fweating abates, or does 
not turn white like a foap-lather, but runs off 
like water, it is generally a fare fign that his 
Blood and Juices are mended, for a thick vifcid 
Blood always produces a clammy and frothy 
fweat. When a Horfe's coat lies clofe and fhines, 
when his Legs keep clean and do not fwell in 
the flable, when his Limbs always feel cool and 
firm, when he feeds heartily, when he lies 
down and rifes with a good fpring, when he 
ftretches and fhakes himfelf ; thefe are all figns 
of health and vigour, fo that his Exercife may 
be flill encreafed, and at the fame time he may 
be indulged in a more liberal diet. 

But after all, fome of thefe Horfes are much 
more difficult to be feafoned and rendered fit 
for buiinefs than others ; fome have been ib 
much glutted with food, and have been fo long 
in the dealer's hands, that all the care and ma* 
nagement in the world proves infufiicient to 
bring them to any tolerable appetite, and while 
a Horfe continues in this manner he is fit for no 
kind of ufe. Others will feed heartily on all The ufutl 
that comes before them, but by reafon of the that h "p* 
extreme fizinefsand other diforders of their Blood pen ahcr 
fall lame, even in the mildeft and gentleft ^J* J^^* 
Exercife. And this is that fort of lamenefa want of 
which is faid to proceed from humours, and £x«aic. 
Vol. L O comes 



comes inlenhbly without acyliram or viok 
Both thcfc kinds of Horfes will cootinue] 
fwcat very much witli their Exercifc, the 1 
by rcaltin of pain in his Joints and Mufd 
and the fonncr frcm mccr debility and wo 
neCs. Thcfc arc calcs which oltcn reqti 
r^al\n P^"'g*"S ^"^ Other evacuations -, but this (ho 
ft dfei. never be gone about until the heat and inliaj 
mation of their Blood, proceeding from l' 
prcA'ious high keeping, is abated j after wk 
it may be done with great fafcty, and od 
with g(X)d fucccls, except where ih« cafe isfl 
trcmely obiliiiatt indeed. A poor 
ihould Ivave his phyfick exceeding i ~ 
fuel) as will not int^ainc hut cool the I 
lilicwile llrengtlicn the iblids, which 
Aale arc greatly relaxed, and at the fame 1 
may carry of}' the Hinie and crudities of i 
Stomach and UowcU, which weakens diged' 
and by tlut menus tranfmits a crude nauri 
me nt into the Hlo-iH. l^iit ".vhcrc a Hqi " 



lirt 



reach ihc ablbucLii^'U.-* of die rcmol 
And indeed, I fhould readily advl: 
mofl Horlcs that cx>me out of the dt 
es foon as the cfFcdls of their grofe 
fumewhat cirrri^rii nff with H«(h"ng, 
ditt, an J ■ 
«i6 apr 
many ut' 
£imc rcafoa, I lliuuU never advill 



any i 



who buys a ftnc tlorfc from a dealer* to i 
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nimdire^y to the riding- houfe to be loonged 
9nd put upon his haunches, until he has been 
deaiued and feafoned ; for though feme very 
hardy Horfes will go through this labour with- 
out any preparation, efpecially when they meet 
with gentle ufage; yet I have known others that 
have been hurt by it, and rendered incurably lame* 

We often find Horfes at firft catch very ob- How to be 
ftinate Colds, which pull them down and hin- ^hcnfh^y 
derdieir thriving, and the longer they have catchcoid. 
been in tht dealers hands, tne greater is 
their danger. I have already hinted at the rea- 
ion why diefe are fo much expofed more than 
others to catch fuch inveterate colds, and no 
one can be a ftranger to this who has been in 
the dealers ftables, and are any ways acquainted 
with horfe-keeping, who cannot but obferve 
how hot their flables are, and what addition 
diey make to this heat by their exceflive and 
unmerciful cloathing, and their manner of 
girding their Bodies with broad furciagles to 
make them belly well, or let down their Bellies, 
as they term it, which artifice greatly expofes 
fuch Horfes to Colds, and to many other mif- 
chiefs whenever they come into dinerent keep- 
ing ; and therefore this one caution may be 
again repeated, not to abate their cloathing too 
fuddenly, but by degrees, to keep them at firft 
with a double furcingle, but not to be bound 
tight, an4 fo by degrees to a fingle one ; for a 
Belly that is increafed by bandage, however weli 
it may look to the eye for the prefent, can be 
no benefit but a detriment to the Horfe, for 
which I could give demonftrative reafons fi-oria 
the ariimal ftrudture and oeconomy. 

O z Horfes 
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Horfes newly bought of the dealers (hould 
alfo be put into warm ftables, in (landings that 
have not lain empty, but where other found 
Horfes have ftood, which is tlie beft airing of 
all others for Horfes apartments. And this 
caution is the more neceflary, becauie the Colds 
that arife from fuch extremes arc very apt to 
produce Fevers of the worft kind, and to leave 
fome taint behind them, even when their Fe- 
vers go off, unlefs where they arc managed 
with more (kill and judgment than what is 
nfual, and are afterwards forced to be turned 
to grafs to have a long run there, before they 
are fit for any ufe. 
A fuxn. This leads me to take notice of the advan* 
incrs run j^„g Horfcs rcccivc from grafs, and to ihew 
fometimes which arc the Horfes that ftand moft in need 
necclTary. of it, and are moft likely to receive benefit 
from it. And firft of all fuch as have flood 
long in the Houfe glutted with food, fuffocat- 
ed with heat and want of air, and enervated 
for want of Exercife, tho' they be clean fed, 
yet they are apt to grow fo ftill of humours, 
that they require to run a confiderablc time 
abroad at grafs to cleanfe them, before they are 
fit for bufinefs ; and indeed, grafs is a vaft be- 
nefit to them, as it is their moft natural food. 
And when Horfes do not thrive at grafs, it is 
often owing to fome mifmanagement, fuch as 
turning them out of a hot ftable apruptly, aboiit: 
the latter end of March y or the beginningoF 
'Aprils in the (harp eafterly winds, or in tHe 
latter end of the year when the nights gro \v^ 
long, and the heavy rains begin to fall. I have: 

kno%.v d 
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known fcveral Horfes fuffer from thcfe errors : 
and when it is fo, the only remedy is to con- 
tinue them abroad ; for what damage they re-^ 
ccive from the cold in the fpring, generally 
wears off when the young grafs comes up in 
plenty, and the weather grows warm. And 
as for thofe that go out in the latter part of 
the year, they fhould always be fent where the 
grounds are dry, and where they have iUbles 
or fomc other good ihelter from the weather. I 
only mention this to thofe who are unacquaint- 
ed with fuch things. And I would advife thofe 
who have fine Horfes that have flood all the 
winter cloathed and well fed in a warm flable, 
not to turn them out too early, for though we 
dailv fee coarfe plain Horfes turned out to grafs 
at all times, without any care or concern in the 
owners, and come to no hurt ; yet it often hap- 
pens otherwife to fine Horfes diat have been 
delicately kept, and therefore thefe fhould al* 
ways be prepared for grafs firfl, by leaving ofF 
their cloathing gradually, giving them more air 
in their flandings, walking them often abroad;, 
or fufJfering them to lie on their wet litter, and at' 
the fame time lowering their diet and feeding 
only with hay 3 and where there is not fuffi- 
cient time for preparation, two or three purges 
may be given ; only in this cafe let the Horfes 
have fome refpite after them, before they are 
turned out, for Horfes that are fomewhat re- 
duced in their Flefh always thrive better than 
thofe that are turned out hL^Ti^^ full of 
Blood. X#^ 

O 3 i'^'^lj I have 



live altogether in lowii, wlio may turn tha 
Hortcs out fomcwiKTc near at hand, whci 
they may be taken up at plcafure to ride flid 
ourncyfii and by that means be no ways depn 
*^d of the »fc of them. 

J lories that have been very hard worUcd i 
the road, or in any other Jaborious exercil 
fomctimcs ftand '. ■ ' 

often iind Hor(l 
their limb9, breed 

flaring Outs, a;id ft-vMi uthcr iyniptums i 
approaching; complaints, whidi may be belt 
remedied by running abroad than in the hoiil 
And foDie of thcl'e may require it longicr thi 
others, according to the degree of injui 
they have received, or atxnrdine to the nati 
of their conrtiiiiiioiis, or the foil they go uifl 
In all which cafc^ reft and r:,(r \ 
wah their Cfxiling diet, i 

ilorics that art: of ;i i 
Flelh, :md are part grcni; ... 
tlirivc in the houfc, may be fuf;^ 
fomc beginning difordcr, and thcrcl 
at gral3 ; where I have known fueh H< 
recover, both to look well and to do 
vice. And I need not fay how need 
i ;■ i' u have a lurfeilcd li 

(! .lo nut /lied their 

U'i -r in tlic prt'pcr feaJon J 

it* it ii ii.*t i-wifi^ to fome inward complaltrf, 
4I Icait it lialovcrs a ciiLincous dlfardcr , that 
quires te be fpccdily removed. In fuch 
the iiilt marlhcs, or fomc very young pi 
near the banks of a running riveri is the 
likely to fucL'ced. 
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Thofe that have had Fevers or other ficknefs 
in the fpring of the year, often require grafs 

in their recovery, and fome crave fo eagerly ' 
ter it, ikiAt they do not come eafily to their 
appetites without it ; and certainly nothing r&*. 
ftores Horfes fooner after iicknefs than grafs, 
becauie they are dien prepared for new Blood 
and new Juices^ which the grafs gives them foon- 
er than any other food. Horfes that peel fpring* 
and fall, which is moft apparent about the roots 
of their Ears, Necks, and Cheeks, the eShBt 
of fome forfeit ill cured, require the fpring 
graf3, and fometim<is for feveral grafs feafons 
together before fuch deformities can be remov- 
ed > tho' in fome degrees, and in fome confti- 
tutioqs, thefe fymptoms will return annually, 
notwithftanding all the means that can be ufed 
to prevent them. 

Many turn out Horfes to grafs for lamenefles, Miftakcs 
without any good eflFe<ft, and fometimes they jl^'*^!!]^ 
return woife than they went out, which is ge- 
nerally owing to fome error or mifhke« In all 
new lamene&s reft and proper applications are . 
n(Ce0ary, t^nd alfo that the part fhould be kept 
front the cold and a damp air, which cannot 
be eafily avoided at grafs, at leafl till the 
wither grows warm and dry. If the lame- 
nefs be in any of the joints, it always proves more 
obftinate than when it happens in the tendi^ 
nous parts, and in the tendinous parts more ob« 
(linate than in the flefhy parts, and a Horfe of 
fpirit, when he is turned to grafs for lamenefs, 
runs greater rifques than others that are more 
calm and temperate ; for thefe feldom take ref^ 

or 
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or move To gently is to favour themfctves tKal 
the parts may conrolidatc and recover Ib-cngtli, 
but are apt to ftrain tbem aiinelli, and rem' 
their calc more obHinatc. But hurts in 
flelliy parts, and even fomctimcs in the Sirei 
recover foon at grals, unlefs when they 
very violent, and that Ibmc proper .ipplicatii 
or neccllary maousl operation has been negie 
cd, that ihould have been done before they^ 
were turned out. 

M ?"■' ' Tl!fm(elvcs dirappointed in tttmiq 

H fupjKired to be lame with I 

in !t ihcm. That Is, when 






fanuLttuca behind. Tiiis (oit uf lull 
for tilt; niort part caufcd by a (isiy grol 
which rct)uircs to be thln'd and «« 
Many Horfcs, when they come out of (he i 
len keeping, fall lame with rfacumadck c" 
dcrs, as foon as they ore put to are 
bulineis, others for want of fotHdenr' 
or very foul feeding, and (rom 
fuch caufes. And the rcafon why i 
i^ of fucccts at grafs, is pretty mm 
10 negligence in chnfing a proper paflin 
fiioutd be the dried that can be fouDd. I 
fiiould they be lum'd out till the i 
pretty warm, for when the Blood is of id 
flu^gilh in its motion, for want of due fluid 
the lying upon cold damp ground muft na| 
rally heighten the malady, and a very 
paltutc will do the fame, c?cn when the g 
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is pret^ dfy i l>efides when Horfe's Bi€X)d is in 
tbi« ftate>tlicy are lidile to many accidents abroad 
to which they are not expofed in die houfe, 
(og ther they dt^n range over the grounds till 
tfafiy arc bot> to avoid die ftinging of the flies^ 
and get immediately into the ponds to cool 
themielves» where they often ftmd a confide- 
rable tim^ up to their Bellies, by which they 
greatly aggravate their lamenefs ; and therefore 
the beft paftures for fiich Horfes are thoTe, 
where inftead of ponds there runs fome brook 
or rivulets where they can feldom go abpv» 
their Knees, or on fome good dry common, or 
on the ialt marfhes» and with this precaution 
the owner may expert better fuccefs. But I 
fhould always chule to bleed and purge fuch 
HorfeS, before they are turned out, with thofe 
things that are proper to attenuate the Blood, 
and to promote die fecretions of which, fome 
forms will be prefcribed hereafter. And I have 
often found purging alone cure lamenefles of this 
kind more readily than grafs, where Horfes are 
cxpoitd to all the abovementioned, and fome* 
times to many other accidents. And I have 
known the fame kind of lamenefics cured by 
conflant and long continued Exercife, efpecially 
journey-riding, which from the nature of theic 
difbrders, may be eafily accounted for, e(pe^ 
dally in young Horfes ; for when Horfes grow 
oidj the fuccefs can never be certain, becaufe 
the lamenefles of old Horfes are often attend^ 
ed with ftiffnefs in the Joints and Ligaments, 
and in many caies, with incurable defedts in 
their Nerves 



But the lamcDcncs that ducHy require e, 

arc where the Murdcs of the difcafcd p:»rtl 

ihruuk. and require to he kept > 

ni'/tir.n, with the- liclpot' a P;it- ■ 

oppijlite F(X)[, to oblige the Hi . ' . 
vihortcncd Limb upon the tlretch, vvhcicbyJ 
■Walled parts arc rcmctimes again restored to q 
^nfual dimcniions, ahd the L^tmcncrs rccovq 
Horfcs that have been iired for Lzmci^ 

UpoT' the Toinl^ or large Sinew?, when they I 



U^tLUuii ; fomc kind of 
IdpcctaUy fuch as have thdr | 
M and flinty, become more ^ 
: by running abroad. Thofc that ha?^ | 
feet iDipair'd and cut to pieces, in the cu 
IJulttors, and or! . '. ' '! :■ 

Jurofu down wr- 
llwjiys fdoncft r< , 

"cfed's of the iil.c n.iturc. Harlcs ^ 
RriTc be lurn'd out after they have I 
rof the Farcy, to wear out the lliSbd 
lofity, that ibmclimcs leaves a deformity tml 
Limbs, till all the Scabs and Scurff corneal 
I and the Skin and Ligaments of the Jofl 
"l^hercit is often decp-rooicd, grow limbcrl 
■ " * ' c i but then one ought to be careful, 
~ f is perfcflUy eradicated, ocherwififl 
break out again, and perhaps 

nkncf's than btforc. 

Scrcrul other calcs might be tnentioi 
wherein grafs wuuld perhaps be convmia 
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particularly for Colts and young Horfes, which 
fometimes fall into peoples hands, before they 
are fit to be put to bufinefs. Horfes that have 
been long cofHve, where all proper means have 
been ufed in vain to remove it ; but what is 
further needful on this fubjed, may be left to 
every one's difcretion> and therefore I fhall now 
proceed to fliew, what are the efFedts and benefits 
of Soiling, and how that ought to be managed. 

Soiling Horfes in the houfe, proves fome- The afe 
times beneficial, and Ibmetimes hurtful, either ofSoiUng. 
when aHorfe's cafe has not been rightly judg- 
ed of, or when the fluiF made uie 01 for foiling 
happens to be bad. Geldings are not frequent- 
ly foiled, but chiefly fton'd Horfbs, becaufe it is 
difficult to procure good inclofures for them to 
run fingle abroad, without much charge and 
trouble, for two of them will feldom agree 
long in one place. And therefore I fhould ne« 
ver advife any one to turn Stone-Horfes to grafs, 
or foil them in the houfe, unlefs they had fuch 
complaints as abfolutely requires it, for moft of 
the difbrders for which Stone-Horfes are fbil'd, 
may be remedy 'd by feeding on ftraw for a 
time, inftead of hay, which they will difpenfe 
with much eafier than Geldings ; for many of 
our Geldings are apt to grow faint and weak 
without hay, and few of them can be brought 
to eat flraw with pleafure. 

IfaStone-Horfe happens to be lame in fuch 
manner, as to require a place where he may 
range at pleafure, then an orchard, or fome field 
that is exceedingly well- fenced, fhould be pro* 
vided for him 3 but if he has no lamenefs, but 

fome 



his Skin, tliat may require Soiling, or ifGd 

" Mares arc lo be foU'd for any fij 

Its, care /hould be taJtrn to pter 

■ I bagc for them sn ]■• roun;:, tcnj 

aii<i full of fap, whcilir 

dovcr, or niiv thing ch 

the' green barley ie gf' ■ / j 

others for this purpofc, but tlicn it dwuldj 

cut before it ihoots into the Ear, whilq 

is full of fap and mni{ture. for afterward 

turns dry, and the ihcm grt>ws tough and \ 

totiigcft. The fnmetautinn if no Irfs not 

v:W:\ K^ i'^ : ; :■"■-. :'i.it T 



g<xxi; for tho' a Horl'c is lo flrong by i 
more vigorous and aftive than 
otlicr creature of his fr/c, yet his Stt 
Guts arc but thin and (lender, if comp 
with fomc other animals of thf pLimc buUi;, J 
more calily diAended, .■■■', \ ';. 
require food of eaficr '\ 
cd cattle, which is y. <-lll^ 

choice he makes for iumkh when al ! 
and therefore when the herbage with wli 
Hurfc is foil'd, happens to hu old, tho' a i 
feeding Horfc will eat it for want of fooiel 
better, yet I have fcveral times knowa J 
difurders follow upon it, by ftoppig 
intcilines like a bundle of fmall T^ 
by not obtaining a free pailage ' 
has been ancndcd with great inward I 
vincfs of ihc Eyes, rficting, lofg of appuiite.j 
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other untowardiy fymptoms^ 'tiU a plentiful 
difcharge oi dang has been procured by emol- 
littitglyfters, which I have feen conoeaway in 
great clods, very hard, .black, and foetid, not 
unlike what has lain a confiderable time mel- 
lowbg, and rotting on a dunghill, in the fame 
manner as happens fomedmes to Horfes,that are 
fed with rye-grafs and clover, where they have 
not fufficient work or exercife to digeft it. 
I have known others, perhaps where the dx-> 
geftive faculty has been fironger, break out 
about their I^ks, Rumps, and other parts of 
their Bodies, and fomedmes on their Limbs,* 
with many other figns of a furfeit, to the great 
furprife and difappointment of the owners^ For 
all fuch herbage, when it is divefled of its fap» 
has very ibon a tendency to putrefadion, and 
therefore not only induces a Lentor in the firft 
paflages, viz. the Stomach and Guts, but alfo 
in the Bloody caufing obflrudions in the fmall 
capillary Veflels towards the Skin, by its viici* 
dity and coldnefs, at length producing that 
acrimony and (harpnefs, which fhews itfelf in 
eruptions, an cfk£t very contrary to what is 
intended by foiling. And therefore thofe who 
would fucceed well in Soiling Horfes, (hould 
be near the place where it is cut, that it may 
be fre(h, at leaft every morning, and leave off 
when it becomes old and rank, or elfe to go 
on Mrith fome other herbage which is of later 
growth, till the Horfe has been fufEciently 
cooled and purged. 

I have obferved fome Horfes that have purg^ 
ed but little in Soiling, others have purged a 

great 



at firrt-, ajir tn tilm liot and coflSre, 

pofition is uriLilly rollowed with other coo; 

plaints J and therefore to avoid fuch inconw 

nicnctcfi, thcv ought firi> to have a tnixturc c 

br.in, atif! .1 1'ttle iihop'd flraw with their con 

;i.i.' .1. feed of fcaldt 

f ;cr, to keep l 

r; ', tht-y m;iv be 

toiii, wiih plenty of water, given often in riuol 

qtitntities, and nt the fame time, Ihould haij 

their Exercifc abroad in the open air. 

Bnt Hurfes that run the whale funimcri 
j;r.«r«, rcqiMre nr^re airing abroad, thim thol 



and diciCKtic iluiics ut' value ouyht aUva. 
be lakcn vip before the long nights and lai( 
rains, not only that they may have fit weaitil 
obroad for their Excrcifc, which is very nca 
fifV, but bccaufc the latter grafs has little^ ' 
in it, and at bcIV atfori!-. ' 
mtnt, though it oJtcn m i kf 

and fat. IJefidc*;, that u.-. , i 
arc f^'Idom able to endure ilii; liJivinclS 
rain?!, nor to Ije on tlic wet ground,; 
reafons that have been already j^vcn, 
tlicreby cxpofed to many dangerous acci%i9 
of which 1 have known fcvcral inftanccs. 
(B"»'fa Horfcs thfit nm abroad the whola 
'" near Lori(kM, are gcoeraUy brought id 
dry ground, where tJicy have fliadcj \ 
honlcs to go into, as foon as the grdi 
which they were grazed turns poichy. 
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they continue till the return of the fpring grdfs; 
which they are fuffered to go into as foon as it 
is ready for them, without waiting for warm 
weather. This method I have often approv- 
ed, and I look upon Horfes not to be fo much 
fcxpofed by it, as by running late in the year, 
and then brought directly home into a warm 
ftable,whereby they often turn very thick wind- 
ed, occa(]6ned by a poor vifcid Blood, from 
the fog that fprings up with the winter-grafs, in 
many of our common paftures ; fometimes their * 
Bellies and their Legs, fwell to a very extraor- 
dinary degree, and requires a fkilful manage- 
ment to remove fuch indifpofitions ; but this 
may in a great meafure be avoided, by running 
abroad in fome good roomly yard, and after they 
have had the fpring grafs, they are generally fit 
to go into any bufinefs without much preparation* 
Thofe that run abroad in the falt-marflies 
arc fcldom houfed or brought under any covers 
as I have already taken notice, and yet for the 
moft part do better than thofe that are fother-* 
ed all the winter, who require the fpring grafs 
very much to repair them. I have known fe- 
veral Horfes brought up from the marfhes in 
the winter months in good order, and have 
been fit for bufinefs in a fhort time afterwards. 
And I have been told it is no unufual thing to 
take up Horfes from the marfhes, and fend 
them a long journey diredtly, without any pre-* 
paration ; and I am th^ more ready to believe 
this, becaufe I have feveral times known Horfes 
taken off the dry commons in winter, and per'* 
form very well on the road. 

P a But 



But U is quire othcrwilc witli chofc that t 
OP our common parturcs, cither In cc-IJ 

unds or where the grafs i 

ng. Thcfe, nt leafl many vi' i' 
i deal of management before i:, 
be put upon any hard fcrvicc ; fonie are lo It^ 
ano breathe fo thick when ihfv coine to f 
in the hotiff, t!' ; ■' ' ' -W' 

witli (Ik rc.ili>!i 
ptfl ih.ir w-r,i ■ 



lie iiown, and i.a» Itaiiilv be moveU Qtib 
Aandings-, but tliis is more pccuUarlyJ 
of thofc tliat arc nalur;;!'- ''■•-■■■''■ 
firmitJcs. and therefore ii. 

thcr in rhc hrpiiCc, or m 



Horic* 1 
their ;&. 



into the houlc; . 



Horfes, where dicrc is a free oir, and places ■ 
let it in at plcafure. And therefore I needont 



1 
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add to what I have already advanced on this 
fubjedty that the longer a Horfe has run abroad 
in the open air, the more he (hould be kept in 
his airings when he returns home ; and upon 
this account, it is a great advantage thofe Horfes 
have that are taken up after they have had the 
fpring grafs, or even when they'are taken up 
before that time, when the fpring is advancing^ 
when the Blood of all animals is more exalt- 
ed, and in much brifker motion with the ad* 
vanced feafon, when the weather is fine, the 
days growing long, and when all nature feems to 
have the chearfulnefs of youth. Whereas thofe 
Horfes that are taken up in the winter-quarter 
have not thefe advantages, the days being (hort, 
the air damp, and oftentimes the weather fo bad 
that they can butfeldombc carried abroad. And 
if we add to this the natural decline that the 
conflitutions of many Horfes are under at this 
time of the year, efpecially Geldings, their 
Blood being then poor, vifcid, and fluggi(h«in its 
motion, we may eafily perceive the difference, 
and experience will (hew us how difScult it is 
fometimes to rail'e them up for ufe and fervice. 
Some give their \ lorfes Antimony after grafs, 
fome Antimony and Sulphur in equal quantities, 
Thefe are generally mixed with their bran, in 
which all powders mix more eafily than with 
oats. Others give the Crocus Mctallorum, or 
l-»ivcr of Antimony, with a view to fweeten 
their Blood, aqd to keep them open ; never-f 
thelefs I have known many Horfes do well 
without the ufe of thefe things, only by proper. 
jdrings and a well managed diet. The Antimo-? 

P 3 nials 



Aotimo. nials arc chiefly iicccfljry to Horfcs that 

"' *[., fallen tipin vvi'icci- to v,-.;nn iinj invij^'_.i;Hf theij 



K'-^-Urgc ciop ui' hav has been firQ ukcq oif I 
ground. This fort of grafs is cumcuunly thi 
eniiugh and plcotiful abitut LonJoit in drccpil! 
wet rcnlbns, and the Horfcs that fcxd upon 1 
uil! he fill! nf flrih sfrrr the hot weathers 



tl 



foinc oihei alteiauvc, tu current it. Buti 
1 of difpcnfcr of thcfe things ihould be careful i 
get them good of their kind, othcrwifc T ' 
may lofc much of what ihcy aim at. 
Antimony that is in large pieces, clear 
(hining, the colour of poliflieti fi 
the beifl, for that which is bbi ' iy J 

is not fo pure, and ought to I < . ((-J 

ihould not be j;iven in groft powder, as i> ^ 
ncrally pradKfcd, but pounded till it is venr iia 
othcrwifc little of it will enter into the mal'&q 
Blooil, but will fomciimcs, cfpecially whedl 
given in large dofcs, make Horl'rs fconr miw 
than \f, ncccflary ; but when it ; ' 

fulphur in moderate dofes, it l- 
able in carrying oif thnfc Cruj' 
bring with then; ' i 
of winter, and 1. 
The Crocus A/..'. 

Uver of Antimony, tlic difi'cicncc bdii^'i 
piher than that (he latter is not fo much C 
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vefted of its fulphurs as the other, and thcre^ 
fore if the firft be free from the Scoria or drofs, 
the dofe fhould not exceed an ounce a day ; for 
when it is given in larger doles, inftead of pro-' 
moting a moifture and breathing thro' the ikin, 
which is the thing intended by it, it is apt to 
create heat and drynefs in fomeconftitutionsj for 
when the Blood is extremely vifcid, and pafles 
with difficulty through the fmall veffels of the 
Skin and other extremities, thofe things that 
are defigned to accelerate its motion, by meet- 
ing too great refiftance, may fometimes retard 
it, and the aftive pai tides of the Antimony 
being thus divefted of its fulphurs, may create 
heat, by driving the Blood into thofe parts 
before it is fiifficiently attenuated to ppfs thro' 
them ; and therefore when any fuch efFedt hap- 
pens upon giving the Crocus Mctallorum^ that 
there is no kindly moift feeling on the Skin, 
but rather heat and drynefs, the bed way is to 
bleed and to lefTen the dofe to half an ounce, 
and afterwards to increafe it, or rather, which 
I think the better way, to begin with crude An- 
timony and Sulphur, or Antimony and Gum 
Guiacum ; an4 after the Blood has been gra- 
dually warmed and attenuated with thefe things, 
the Liver of Antimony or Crocus Metalhrum 
may be adminiftered with more fuccefs. 

Some purge their Horfes before they turnin what. 
them out tografs, and fome only when they re- manner a 
turn from it. As for purging before they go out, ,0 be or- 
I cannot fee that this is always needful, unlefs ^^ered to 
when a Horfe is very much loaded with flelh, gl^f^"" *^ 
and then indeed not only purging, but bleed- 
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Further them the more fit for bufinefs ; tho' I have al- 
cwcem- ^^^y mentioned fomething of the prepoftc- 
ing Bleed- rous and ilUjudged ufc of all fuch means, yet 
»s and J (jjj^ii [j^y down fuch cafes wherein I think it 

may be needful, or at leaft juftifiable, to bleed 
and purge : And firft as to bleeding. 

Thofe Horfes that ftand much in the flable, 
and are full fed, require bleeding more than thofe 
that are in conftant Exercifej but efpecially when 
their Eyes look heavy and dull, red and inflam- 
ed, or when they look yellow or inflamed in 
their Lips and infides of their Mouths, when 
they feel hotter than ufual and mangle their hay. 
Thefe are all indications thdt require bleed- 
ing, and likewife to lower their diet, until they 
have more Exercife. Young Horfes fhould be 
bled when they are (bedding their Teeth, which 
is a relief to them, and removes thofe feve- 
ri(h heats to which many are futgedt at that 
time. The fpring is always a proper feafon 
{(X bleeding, becaufe their Blood is then more 
luxuriant than at other times, and in fummer it 
is often neceflary to prevent Fevers, ' always 
choofing the cool of the morning, apd keep- 
ing them cool the remaining part of the day. 

Some bleed their Horfes three or four times a 
year or oftner, by way of prevention. Thefc 
take a very fmall quantity at a time, not exceed- 
ing a pint or a pint and a half, only to give a kind 
erf brisker motion to the Blood, and by that 
means to preferve or render it more thin and 
fluid, and to prevent its ftagnating in the fmallcr 
VeflTcls, which indeed is the firfl: beginning of 
almofl all difeafes ^ but how far this fucceeds, 

can 
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can be beft known to thofe who have pradHcd 
it a Aiffident time. However, there is this 
UK:onveniency from frequent bleeding, that it 
grows into a habits whi^h in fome cafes, can* 
not be eaiily broke off without hazard ; and I 
have known Horfes become weak with frequent 
bleeding, and fome have had their Necks fo 
full of (cars, that they have been apt to inflame 
^d fefter, every time they were bled, which 
is always troublefome, and often ends with 
the lofs of the Vein. And therefore to prevent 
fuch accidents, thofe who bleed Hories (hould 
not confine their operation to one place of the 
Vein, as they generally do, but ufe themfelves 
to open it higher or lower, as they fee occa- 
iion ; and if they meet with any difficulty in 
bleeding the Neck Veins, the PlatcVeins, or 
any other large Veins, that can be made to run 
a full dream, will equally anfwer the fame end« 

But the cafes that require bleeding mod, are TbcCa(<« 
Colds,Fcvers of almoft all kinds,Falls andBruifes |Jj^^ 
which fqmetimes are dangerous to Horfes, be- bleeding. 
caufe of their great weight. Hurts and wounds 
of the Eyes, Strains in hard riding, or draw** 
ing, and all other accidents where a flagnation 
of the Blood may be fuddenly cxpedted, oc 
where the fmall VefTels may be broke, and 
the Blood extravafated. Thole that refufc their 
food after riding, or any fort of work, require 
to be bled mpre frequently than others, to pre« 
yent fevers, and inward inflammations of the 
Lungs, the Liver, or any other of the princi- 
pal Vifcera. It is no lefs neceffary to bleed 
florfes at grafs, when the purgation is over, 

that 



hey begin to fciKe'on 1!ctBr8Hir«Sy '6in 
Onic, when they look heavy about their EyJ 
for this w a proper indicarion for Weeding, 
fomc rank panures require Weeding 

th:.n r.thm. 



at fuch unicB the luund Hurl'cs may ( 
keep tlicm it poffible from Ijeinginfi 
if tiie coiitigion continue:^, it may noli! 
to repeat the bleeding once in two or tu 
moiiim or oftncr, but in fmall quantities, . 
the \ois of too much Blood, may be bd 
fonic times of contngion. It is like 
celTary to keep the found Horfcs froiJi 
found, or remove them into places wh 
infcdion has never fprcad itfelf. I cotiW, 
iidcs thclc, mention fcvcral more cale^ 
bleeding miglit be judg'd proper, 
there is no plain fvmntom of any B 



WiUcT, oiitl lucii iikc: and it is foe J 
part ncccflary to bleed betorc purj^ 
flwil not here enumerate any oriicr,1 
what is to be faid further on the fbb| 
treated of hereafter, where the India 
require bleeding, cither in dtfcafes *\A 
gun, or where they arc only thrcatned, willl 
iiirthcr (iifcuiTed. 

Purging is anotlicr very nfual and cimini 
pcdicnt, to prevent difeafcSi but cfpc 
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thofe accidents to which Hoffes are often ex>- 
pofed, in the^ common fcrviccs wc require of 
them, viz. to prepare them for running, hunt- 
ing, or any other laborious Eicercife. If the Further 
purging ingredients are good, and the purges ^*"^*<^»» 
well made, they not only bring the Blood into ing Purg. 
a better ftate than it was befone, but by leilenf- los- 
ing the quantity ofthe fluids in Horfes that have 
been high-fed, nender them more ftrong and 
vigorous, and coofequendy more able to en^ 
dure labour ; but when their purges are made 
too violently ftroog and griping, they often do 
ioorc hurt than good. And I believe, I netd 
not acquaint any one who knows what belongs 
to horfe^keeping, how much mifchief has beea 
done by purging Horfes, either when the ia^ 
gredienCs have been bad, or when the purges 
have been made too ftrong, or when they have 
been ill--timed ; all which things ought to be 
regarded in purging. 

Horfes that are kept much in die ftable, Cafes that 
and have not Air and JExercife, in proportion acquire it 
to their food, require to be fometimes purged, 
efpecially in the ipring, which is the befl fe^n 
for purging, but in cafe of neceflity, at any 
ether time of the year, tho' die temperate fea- 
fons are always to be preferred for that purpofe; 
asd thefe Horfes that ftand much, and have^but 
little Exercife, ihould in fome meafure be pro- 
paced for their purges, as has been already 
mendoned, by bleeding, lowering their diei^ 
and giving them £bme feeds of icalded bran, 
e^ecialiy the day before their purges are ad- 

iQinifler d^ 



cafily. and without violent gnping«. 

Horfcs that fall off their Sroni ■ ^ , 
hat proceed from too tull fcco. . 
-udiiics and Indigcl^cd mjitiLi ^ i 
ichs and R>wtls, bad provender^ 
ny other cauk that miay relax them 1 

[~«s a lon^ continued ule of Icaldcd I 
all Inch calLS, purging conies inilead of % 
ing to tlodcs. But if a Horle has been j 
fcrvtd to feed but poorly for n confiden 
lime, his porgcs fliould be mild, cfpcciaUyl 
fiilt; it (houid not be made of the i 
iantation Alucs, but of the Succof 
nixrd with diurttick. ingredients,^ 

"mote the difchargcs by urine as weP 
dung. The fame care ought alfa to bcr C 
in purging Horfcs tliat are of a hot icmp 
mcnt, aiid with dieir fretting arc caGlyj 
6jmed, and lofc botli their appetites andi 
Thcfc Horfcs often agree with blccdine 
arc no v.. ' '■ ■ ;I 

that .ir^ 

Blood, ; 1 

Co kiixUy a^ ci:c could will) ; and < 
tbey (hould be mild, cooling, and well i 
rcaed. 

Purging is alfo ncccflary for Horfes \ 
they have flubborn dry Coughs, that thn 
their wind, thofc cfpccially uiat are great i 
foul feeders. It is impoUiblc to imnginq 
bcnc6t thefc receive fomctimcs from pur(^ 
more than from all the pcfloraU chat have c 
bcca adminiilcrcd in fuch cafes, tho' it is always 
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good to join thefe along with their purges* la 
this cafe, their purges are alfo the moft effica- 
cious, when they are joined with fome mild 
mercurials. 

Horfes that are fubje(5 to rheums, and de- 
fluxions on their Eyes, often receive benefit 
from purging. But their purges (hould be little 
more than alteratives, and fuch as promote 
urine plentifully; for ftrong purges, infteadof 
doing good to the Eyes, fix the humors there, 
and render the cafe more obftlnate. 

A Horfe that has humors flying about him, 
that fometimes go off infenfibly and difappear, 
or if they break out in impoftumes, and boils,, 
that difcharge of themfelves, require purging, 
which is always neceflary after fuch eruptions, 
as alfo after dry, or moift warbles. 

Horfes that have thofe fort of lamenefles, 
that are faid to proceed from humors, which 
in fome are of the rheumatick kmd, but^ in 
young Horfes, are for the moft part owing to 
a fizy blood, or to Exercifc they have not been 
accuftomed to, breaking or bruifing the fmall 
fbriUa of the Mufcles. Thefe lamenefles arc 
feldom fixed to one place, as ftrains, violent 
blows, or any other kind of hurt caufed by 
external accidents, but for the moft part al- 
ways appear, firft on one Shoulder, and then 
on the other, and often with a ftraitnefs and con<- 
finement, from the Mufcles of the Breaft, and 
in cafes where the Blood is in a very bad ftate, 
ihift fpom the fore parts, to the hind parts, and 
in feme, will cramp almoft all the Mufcles of 
the Body to fuch a degree, that I have ieen 

many 



many riorfcs in thrfc circumftanccs, 
creep than go. in this ctifc, purging U nnt } 
ncccfiary, but ^ i: ! iltjl 

with fiich otii : 
icnuatc and th-' 

fluidt fur the want otduc motion t: 
ingcnders many ill quulitics in it, 
lamentrTs, and marty other evils, 
be treated of more fully in the enfiiing pa] 
this Work, with the way to rcdrefathein.' 
I {hall conclude with another very con 
cafe, that requires purging .13 much 'asfl 
other, and wherein purging often provcsl 
efficacious, viz. Horfcs of watcrv moirt cq 
tutions, that arc fuhjcift to Iwc[lings in 
Legs, which arc fomctimcs dry. and go {' 
with Excrcifc, but arc apt to return and J 
•gain, whenever tlicy come to fland iUUiJ 
times they break and run a fharp I 
which cannot be fo well removed 1 
by purging, cfpccjally with fuch i 
diargc tlie watery fcrofities in great pT^ 
give A better conllftcncc to the Blood. 
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PURGING HORSES: 

WITH 

Some proper Forms or Prescriptions fuited 
to the fevcral Ends of Purging. 

BEFORE a Purge is adminiftred to any 
Horfe, it is neceffary fome preparation 
{hould be made for it, as circumftances 
may require, in order to render purging the 
more fafc, and at the fame time the more effi- 
cacious, agreeable to thofe hints I have already 
given in treating of Diet and Exercife, w^hich 
I (hall here fo far refume, as may be neceflary 
for the inftruftion of thofe who are but little 
acquainted with fuch matters. 

A Horfe that is fat and full of Flefh, either The man- 
from high-feeding, want of fufficient exercife, ner of pre- 
or from any other caufe, it is proper, at leaft \^Q\^f^ f, 
advifable, that before Purging he fhould be bled, r''- png- 
and at the fame time fhould have his diet low-.. 
crcd for the fpace of one week before his firft 
Purge is adminiilered -, but this caution is more 

Vol. I. Q^ efpccially 



or 
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cfpecially neccflary for thofe that have been 
pampered and kept up for fale. For when 
Horfes in this condition have Aeir humours 
ftirred and agitated without due preparation, 
this fometimes creates diforders that may require 
a great deal more purging than would othcrwife 
be neceflary, and other means alfo to be ufcd 
before they can be removed. It can never be 
i amifs to give fome few feeds of fcalded bran, 
efpecially before the firft Purge, that the Horfe's 
Bowels may not be too full and pent up with 
hard excrements. For this fometimes hin- 
ders the operation of the phyfick, and creates 
great ficknefs, which ought as much as poffi- 
ble to be avoided; for thofe Purges are the 
tnod efficacious and the moft fafe that work 
off with the leaft ficknefs. 
The f^irt The fiift purge (hould always be mild, un- 
pury;c ^ ^^f^ vvhcrc a Horfe's conftitution is well known 
w..v'tobeto be hardy and flrong, for fome Horfes are 
nM. indeed fo ftubborn in their conftitutions that 
fcarce any thing will niove them. Neverthe- 
Icfs nilftakcs of this kind may bring on a fu- 
pcrpurgation, which is always dangerous. And 
there is the more reafon to be cautious in 
purging, bccaufe Horles differ very much 
in their conlHtutions ; for we often find one 
Horfe purge violently with a dofe that would 
fcarce move another ; and the fame Horfe will 
work powerfully with a moderate dofe at one 
time, and at another will purge but gently, 
and this change is often owing to the ftate of 
the Stomach and Guts at the time when the 
Purge is adminiftered s for when thefe are 

foul 
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foul a Very fmall thing excites theta to thro^ off 
their contents, that at another time would 
* fcarce move them at all. And I have known 
an alterative that has not had above half an 
ounce of fine aioes in its compofition, without 
any other purging ingrtdient, and has been de-^ 
iigned only tp open a Horfe's Body, fo as to 
make him dung like a cow, purge a Horfe very 
much. And one may from fuch examples ea- 
fily imagine what confequences muft have fol- 
lowed a drone purge given at fuch a critical 
time. Thefe things may alfo teach us in purg- 
ing Horfes, how neceflary it is to provide them 
with drugs that are good of their kind, and 
found i and likewife how needful it is that 
they fhould J3e well correded, efpecially to 
Horfes that are apt to be fick with their Purges, 
and can have no relief by vomiting, as fome 
others of the brute creatures, and even as 
men, who frequently vomit with their Purges 
when their Stomachs are full, or in cafe of 
more than ordinary delicacy in fome conflitu- 
tions, whereby they are eafily twitched and fti- 
mulated with the pungency of a purging me- 
dicine, fo as to excite vomiting. 

After premifing thefe things, I (hall now lay 
down fome prefcribed forms of Purging for- 
the various cafes mentioned in the preceding 
difcourfe, and (hall begin with the following, 
which may be ufed with good fuccefs in dl 
common incidents, where Purging only is ne- 
ceflary. 

Qjt "take 
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Form<; of Take Succotrine Aloes, ten drams, Jallap and 
'^^^^'' Salt of Tartar, of each two drams, grated 
Ginger, one dram, Chemical Oil of Ani- 
feeds, thirty drops. Syrup of the Juice of 
Buckthorn Berries, fufficient to make it into 
a ball, which may be rolled in Liquorice 
Powder or Flour. 

In what The Aloes fhould be picked clean from its 
Pifr-c7 ^^^^^y P^r^s, and then made into fine powder, 
omJu to the Jallap fliould be frefli and newly powder- 
^ P*^^- ed, for it is apt foon to decay if it happens to 
^'^^'^ ' be cxpofed in a damp place, as all roots and 
other vegetables are ; and therefore the bell 
way, when pounded, is to keep it in a wide- 
mouthed phial, well corked, and in a dry place, 
otherwiie it may not anfwer expectation ; 
'whereas if this care be taken, it will alwnvs 
be a flimulus to make the purge work fmartly, 
and greatly contribute to drain oiF the fuper- 
fluous humidity from the Blood, and the finer 
Aloes will no Icfs contribute to attenuate and 
dilTolve its vifcid cohefions. 

This will anfwer all the ends of common 
Purging, where nothing elfe is required, efpc- 
cially tor Ilorfcs that are npt extremely hard 
to purge J and when this happens, another 
dram of Jallap may be added to the fecond 
purge, that is, three drams inftead of two, 
which will fcldom fail working effecftually and 
tvithout danger, 

iiig pufges ing, when the days arc long, and in winter 
a.ciwork- about eight of the clocjt is the beft time, for 
uu. working 
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working off their Purges about the middle of 

the next day, when ^t is the warmeft and the 

fitteft. time for that operation. They fliould 

be given fafting upon an empty Stomach -, and 

about three or four hourS after, a Horfe that 

has taken a Purge (hould have a feed of fcalded 

bran, and when he has eat that up, (hould have 

a fmall portion of fwect hay let down into his 

rack, which may be renewed at proper times, 

according to his appetite. He may have one 

or two more feeds of fcalded bran the fame 

day, and if he refufe to eat warm meat, which 

fome Horftfs will loath that have been cloyed 

with it before, he may be allowed raw bran, 

which, if he drink fufficiently with it, will do 

the bufinefs perfedlly well. All his water 

fhould be made milk warm, while the Purge is 

in his Belly, with a handful of bran fqueezed in 

it ; but if he refufe to drink white water freely, 

let him have it without the bran, for his Purge 

wU always work the more kindly that he drinks. 

Early the next morning he may have another 

fmall feed of fcalded bran, if his Stomach 

fland affedted to it. But if he does not chufe 

to eat, which fometimes happens before the 

phyfick has begun to work, when the Stomach 

is fqueamifli, then let him drink as much wa- ^ 

ter as he cares for, juft with the chill taken 

off, and ride him gently, beginning • with a 

walk, and afterwards a gentle trot, which will 

help his Purging, and make him throw out plcn- 

tiTulIy. This fhould be done two or three times 

a day» unlefs he purge violently; and if fo, once 

or twice a day will be fufficient. 

0^3 A Horfe 
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A Horfc in Purging (hould never be rode till 
he fwcat, otherwife it will run oflF chiefly in 
fweat and urine, and indangerhis catching cold. 
And for the fame reafon I fliould never chufe 
to have a Horfe cloathed in Purging, widi more 
than a fingle cloth, and his hood tied on very 
loofe, that it may be laid afide without danger, 
as foon as he is fliut up and his Purging ftop- 
ped. At night he may be allowed a fimall feed 
of oats mixed with his bran, and likcwifc the 
next day, if his Purging continues. But when 
that is gone off, he may be fed with clean 
oats till the day before die next Purgc> when 
it will be proper to feed again with fcalded 
bran. 

Moft of our jockeys and grooms work off 
their purges with cold water, which indeed is 
not a very commendable way, if circumftances 
did not fometimes render it unavoidable. When 
the coarfer Aloes are given, thefe fort of Purges 
make them fo extremely fick, that they will 
not touch water, if it be the leaft warmed ; 
fo that it is better in fuch a cafe, to indulge 
them in drinking cold water than not to drink 
at all, for drinking always fets their Purges a 
working, and prevents the dangers that other- 
wife might happen from coarfc or ill prepared 
phyfick ; and indeed fome Horfes have fuch nice 
and fqueamifh Stomachs, that the fanie in- 
dulgence of drinking cold water muft be allow- 
ed to them, even when their Purges are made 
of the beft ingredients and thoroughly well 
correcfled. Not that good and well prepared 
phyfick will hurt a Horfe in any degree ; for if 
it does not work fenfibly in the difcharge 

of 
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of great quantities of excrements, its opera- 
tion mav oe very efficacious, as an alterative to 
purify tne Blood ; and I have often given very 
mild purges for that purpofe only, and witli 
very furprizing fuccefs in many cafes, to Horfes 
that could not bear ftronger ones. But this is 
fo contrary to the notions of the owners, and 
others concerned in them, who are greatly 
diiappointed if a Horfe's purges do not anfwer 
their expectation in the common way of emp- 
tying the Bowels, and drainmg off a great deal 
from thence, that I have myfelf fuffered them 
to drink cold water, that they might purge the 
more plentifully. 

If a Horfe be of a robuft ftrong conftitu- The dan. 
tion and a good feeder, he may be purged with g^^ of 
the common Aloes, tho' I have generally my- ^1lh*b«i 
felf ofed the Succotrine, and always advifed it drugs. 
to others. And of the many hundreds of 
Horifes I have purged, or have been purged by 
my direction, I never had one that died in 
phyfick, or ever had any hurtful accident hap- 

Een to diem. But I have known many Horfes 
iHed with Purging, and others have been fo 
jaded, that they have never totally recovered ; 
and fome that overcame the (hock were forced 
to lie by a cohfiderable time before they could 
be of any g^eat ufe to their owners. . All which 
was pwing either to the badnefs of the drugs, 
or to die ilUdming the phyfick, or misjudging 
die Horfe's conftitution- 

The Aloes that comes to us from our own 
plantations, is called Hepatick, from the re- 
fediblanoe it has to the colour and variegadons 

. Q^ of 
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of a Liver. It is brought over in large (hdk 
of feme kind of Gourd. That which ufually 
goes by the name of Barbadoes Aloes, is of a 
dark colour and very rank fmell, and fo rough 
in its operation, that many Horfes have been 
killed by it. . But of late years we have a mil- 
der fort, which goes by the general name of 
plantation Aloes, which is a good deal clearer 
than the Barbadoes Aloes. This is of a much 
paler colour, breaks more clean and fmooth, 
and the powder more yellow, approaching 
nearer to the Succotrine, but nothing near fo 
well fcented, nor in Its effects fo well adapted 
to attenuate andfweeten the Blood; but makes 
Horfes extremely fick, and runs oiFfo power- 
fully in the dung, that thofe who arc unac- 
quainted with the true end of Purging, are 
often pleafed to fee them work in fo violent a 
manner. 

This fort is chiefly ufed for purging Horfes, 
.being much cheaper than the Succotrine, 
which corner to us from fome parts of -^j 
wrapt up in ikins. And if any one goes to an 
Apothecary's or Druggift's to have a Horfe's 
purge made up, where Aloes is prefcribed, they 
feldom make it of the Succotrine, but ufe the 
plantation Aloes, or the coarfe Barbadoes Aloes, 
thefe being generally ufed for cattle. However, 
for Horfes of fmall value that are hardy and 
good feeders, or for thofe of ftubborn confti- 
tutions that cannot be eaiily moved with mild 
purges, the cleareft and beft of this fort may 
be ufed ; and many give 'it without any other 
preparation than working an ounce before the 

fire, 
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fire, or fqueezing it in a warm hand to make * 
it into a ball, and then dipping it in oil, thrufl 
it down without further ceremony, in a morn- 
ing fafting. But I (hould chufe to correft it in 
the following manner. 

Take the beft plantation Aloes, one ounce ; Forms of 
freih Ginger, grated, two drams ; pound the P^'^-^*^ ^^^ 
Aloes very fine, with the gnted Ginger, nJies. 
and a little Oil of Amber, and make it into 
a ball with Syrup of Buckthorn, and roll it 
in Flour or Liquorice Powder. 

Or this : 

Take of the befl i}lantation ^loes, one ounce ; 
Caftile Soap, half an ounce j Ginger, two 
drams, or a dram of Powder of Cloves ; 
make it as the other, with a fufficlent quan- 
tity of Syrup of Rofes or Marfh-Mallows. 
And roll it up, as the other, in Liquprice 
Powder. 

But the following, which has fo much of 
the plantation Aloes in its compofition, as to 
ftimulate the other, and help its operation, I 
have fometimes given with good fuccefs to 
Horfes of value, that were of ftrong confti- 
tions^ and hard to work upon. 

Take the fineft Succotrine Aloes, one ounce ; 
the beft Plantation Aloes, and Cream of 
Tartar, rub'd together till they are well in- 
corporated, of each two drams : Alfo frefh 
Jallap in fine Powder, two drams ; Cloves 
in Powder, one dram^ or two drams of 

grated 
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grated Ginger ; Syrup of Damaik Rofes, fuf- 
Bdentto make it into a due confiftence; 
•with 60 or IOC drops of Oil of Amber. 

If the Horfe be of a grofs conilitution, two 
drams, or half an ounce of Caflile Soap may 
be fubftituted inftead of the Cream of Tartar, 
which will render it more cleanfing and dcter- 
five ; and more fafe and efficacious in carrying 
off bad humors, and cleaniing the Blood from 
Its impurities. 

I might here infert a variety of Purges, made 
of other purging ingredients, bcfides thefe al- 
ready mentioned. For the Materia Msdica 
affords great flor^ of fuch things, as Scammo- 
ny, Gutta Gamba, Hermodaftils, Turpcth 
Root, Rhubarb, and many more, which I 
imagine would both be troublefbme and unne- 
ccf&iy, in regard the Aloetick purges, with a 
proper ftimulus ; fuch as Jalap, or with Ca- 
lomel, and. other mercurial preparations, will 
anfwer all the ends of purging Horfes, better 
than any odier. But I mould advife thofe who 
give Calomel, to take care that it be well pre- 
pared, and when it is either given by itfelf, or 
added to a Purge, the Horfe fhould be kept 
extremely warm, with warm water, and good 
cloathing; but further dire£tions will be laid 
down, when I come to treat of the cafes that 
require it. 

Thofe Horfes that have a narrow fwallow, or 
rather thofe who take Balls with a rclu6fcancy, 
may have one of the purging Balls diflblvcd in 
a litde Water- Gruel or Ale, made jufV milk- 
warm, 
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warn}, and will come with a great deal lefs 
trouble and charge, than infufions and decoc-* 
tions of Sena, Rhubarb, or any other of the 
purging ingredients fit for this purpofe, which 
are very well contrived for the palates of Men, 
and their particular cafes, but not fo very ne» 
ceflary for Horfes. Indeed laxative draughts LixatiVe 
are often made ufe of in feveral of the difeafes ^^*"g^^'- 
of Horfes -, but as thefe do not come diredly 
under the intention of Purging, I (hall omit 
them altogether in this place, bccaufe I (hall - 
have occafion to mention them hereafter, in 
thofe cafes where they are the moft neceflary. 
There will alfo be inferted feveral other forms 
of Purges, fuited to fome particular difeafes 
that require Purging, which will be taken no- 
tice of in their proper places ; and therefore, 
I fliall only add one or two prefcriptions more, 
of a milder kind than thofe already inferted for 
general ufe, which will do better for Horfes of 
nice or weakly conilitutions, than thofe that 
are ftronger, and be more fafe in their effeds, 
of which kind is the following. 

Take the fineft Succotrine Aloes, one ounce ; Mild 
Rhubarb in Powder, half an ounce j Ginger ^"^s^*- 
grated, one dram ; make it into a Ball with 
a fufficient quantity of Syrup of Damafk 
Rofes. 

The Rhubarb will make this exceed the ufual 
price of a Purge, e^cially when that drug 
happens to be fcarce. But I believe few Gen- 
tlemen would grudge the* expence, rather than 
run any hazard with a very fine Horfe, of a 

delicate 
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delicate conftitution, efpecially thofe that are 
very moderate feeders, and calily fall off their 
Stomachs after brilk exercife, which is the cafe 
of many genteel and pleafant Horfes. Three 
or four of thefe Purges will greatly help them 
and make them grow both iuFlefh and Appetite, 
whereas the common Purges would go nigh 
to fend fome fuch Plorfes to the Dogs. 

The following is alfo a very mild efficacious 
purge, and much cheaper than the preceding ; 
it may be given to any conftitution, and in any 
flate where a Ilorfe is not diredlly lick. It will 
purge fome Horfes fufficiently, and prove a 
fafe and good alterative, to thofe that are able 
to bear the ftrongeft Purges, and by frequent 
repetition, where time can be allowed for it, 
will often anfwcr all the ends of Purging better 
tlian what is ufually done with two three flxong 
Purges, made of coarfe rank ingredients. 

Take of the finefl: Suctotrine Aloes, that break 
of a Saffron Colour, one ounce, and two 
drams ; Myrrh in fine Powder, half an ounce; 
Saftron and irelh Jal'ap in Powder, of each 
a drain 3 make it into a ftiff Ball, with Syrup 
of Damaik Rofcs, or Syrup of Marlh-Mal- 
lows ; then add a fmall fpoonful of the rec- 
tify 'd Oil of Amber, make it into a Ball, 
and roll it in Liquorice Powder. 

This is one of the f ifeft and beft Pursres that 
can be given to a Korfej and works both by 
dung and urine. Thofe who chufe to have 
it work briflvly, to fit a Horfe for prcfent bufi- 
ncfs, may add a dram or two more of Jallap, 

with 
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. with about as much Ginger frcfli grated,- as 
will lye on a half crotvix-rpiece^ but I {hould 
only advife this addition, in' cafe tlie iiril does 
not purge fufficiently. The Jallap works as a 
good flimulus or incentive, arid fetches away 
a great deal of Watry, thinj vifcid humors, that 
greatly clog and.enfeeble ailorfe in his motions, 
and is very ftifef; for the fame reafon, it clears 
the Stomach arid Bowels of what it finds fuper- 
fluous there, (and by that means creates an ap- 
petite, and -^pmotes a good digeftion. 

I fhall conclude what I have further to fay 9'^uf>on» 
on the fubjedr of Purging, with fome general IJJg^ "^^' 
cautions, - which I believe will be found very 
needful, and that is^ when a Horfe purges to 
excefs, not to exhibit another, till he has re- 
covered his appetite and ftrength, and that he 
has filled himfelf, and does not appear lank, 
which perhaps may not be, till about eight or 
ten days after it was given. Some Horfes after 
Purging, efpecially with ' the Plantation Aloes, 
do not recover their Stomachs to cat any thing 
for feveral days. 

In which cafe, it is neceflary to give a warm 
ftomachic draught or two, made of Chamo- 
mile Flowers, frcfli Anifeeds, and Safiron, with 
about half an ounce of DiafCordium difiblv* 
ed in it. Or inflead of that, half an ounce 
of Diafcordium, diilblved in a pint of warm 
Port Wine. And if, notwithftanding this, the 
Purging fliould continue, the fame things may 
be ufed, which I have inferted in the enfuing 
part of this Treatife, for the cure of a Scour- 
ing and Loofcnefs. Oxi the other hand, when 

a PurgQ 
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a Purge does not work, but caufes a HorTe to 
fwelU and to forlake both his food and water, 
which is fomctimcs the efiedk of bad drugs, or 
from catching cold, the only way to remedy 
that fymptom, is by warm diureticks, for which 
I can recommend the following Draught. 

Take a pint of White Lifbon Wine, mix with 
it a dram of Camphor diilblved in a little 
redify'd Spirits of Wine^ dien add two 
drams of Oil of Juniper, and the fame 
quantity of the unredtity'd Oil of Amber, 
with four ounces of the Syrup of Marlh- 
M allows, and give it without delay. 

Or the following Ball : 

Take Venice Turpentine, one ounce 5 incor- 
porate it with the Yolk of a new-laid Egg. 
Then take Juniper Berries, and fre(h Ani- 
feeds pounded, of each half an ounce ; 
Spermacoeti, and unredtify'd Oil of Amber, 
of each two drams ; make thefe into a Ball, 
with a fufficient quantity of Syrup of Marfh- 
Mallows, and roU it in Liquorice Powder. 

Either of thefe will make a Horfe ftale plen- 
tifully, and at the fame time fet his phyfick a 
working, and by that means prevent fudden 
death, which fometimes happens in fuch cafes, 
from not knowing how to remedy thofe evils. 
But the beft way is always to adminifter good 
medicines, which will feldom be attended with 
fuch miferablc efFeds, taking care at the fame 
time that the Horfe do not catch cold, which 
I have known produce a fupcrpurgation, with 

Gripes 
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Gripes ind other diforders. It will be further 
advifeable when a Horfe fwelis very much in 
phyfick, not to ride him till be, has fome vent, 
either by dung or urine ; but to lead him gent- 
ly in luuid. For any kind of violence is ex- 
tremely dangerous when a Horfe is fo much 
blown up, as I have feen in fome inftances 
where dieir Purges have not worked. This 
ihould alio caution us never to adtninifler ftrong 
Purges till a Horfe has been well prepared for 
tbem> by bleeding and an open diet. For 
when a Horfe's Blood is vifcid and iizy, and 
his Bowels full of crudities, ftrong and coarfe 
phyfick can never fail to fill his Veffels with 
wind and vapour, which may be more eafily 
prevented than remedied. 

The Proper Method of adminiftring 
Drinks and Balls. 

ft 

'T^HO' it is in many cafes unneceilary and 

-* fometimes hurtful to adminifter great 

quantities of medicines, as fome pdrfons do, 

from an over-carefulnefs or over-fondnefs of 

their Horfes, and often when they ftand in no 

great need of them ; yet in feveral kinds of 

ficknelTes we find Horfes fo dangeroufly bad, 

and their difiempers fo malign, that they are 

not eafily conquered, unlefs their Blood can be 

thoroughly fated with a fi'equent repetition of 

the fame things ; which however,, is not only 

troublefome to thofe concerned with tliem, but 

exceeding difagreeable to moil Horfes, who 

bate to have medicines continually crammed. 

2 down 
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down their throats. Indeed fome Horfcs are more 

pliable in this refpecft than others, and will 

take Drinks and Balls with very litde trouble, 

and I have fcen feveral Horfes learn to eat the 

perioral Horfeballs with as much pleafure as 

their common food ; but the far greater number 

have a natural reludtancy to all fuch things. ' 

Hnrfe* J havc ftequendy obferved, that moft Horfes 

h^'mldc ^^^^ naturally a fweet Tooth, and take things 

{(,r.u!whnt more willingly that are fweet and palatable 

p:iuiabif.^}^^j^ things that are bitter and of an ill tafte, 

and . therefore their medicines, but efpecially 
their Drinks, fliou'd always be fo contrived as 
to be as little as poflible didigreeable and nau- 
fcous ; bccaufe this always makes Horfes recoil 
and refifl all kinds of medicines. But the bell: 
way to remedy this evil, is to make up thofe 
things into Balls that are extremely bitter and 
naufcous, and walh them down with fome pro- 
per Drink fweetned with Honey or Liquorice. 
This Method I havc always found the moft 
' fuccefsful to keep Horfes in a right humour 
for taking what medicines were neceffary for 
them. 
Horfibal's ^11 the Balls that are adminiftered to Horfes, 
100 jar.rr. fliould be made into an oval fliape when they 
are given, and not exceed the fize of a pullet's 
egg, and when the dofc happens to be large, 
they may be made into two. They (hould be 
dipped in Oil, that they flip down with the 
more eafe; for ftriving much in thrufling down 
Balls greatly increafes a Horfe's antipathy to 
fuch things, and renders it troublefome to ad- 
minfter medicines to them. 

Some 
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Some men by frequent ufe grow fo dextrous The man- 
in giving Balls, that theyieldom mifcarry, and "ng^thfm' 
without fatiguing the Horfe. Thcfe are fuch 
as generally begin young, while their Hands are 
fmall, and .bring that operation into an eaiy 
habit. But fbme Horfes have been fo much 
tired with aukward unhandy perfons, that they 
come to reiift every thing that is offered to 
them in that manner ; otners are fo untra£ta- 
ble, and fo (hy of being handled about the 
Mouthj that there is fcarce any pofiibility of 
giving them Balls, without an inftrument of 
iron to hold their Mouths open. And there- 
fore this (bould always be part of a ftable fur- 
niture, where any number of Horfes are kept. 
Every ftable fhould alfo be provided with a 
drenching^hom ; it being neceffary to have 
tbefe infliruments always in readinefs, in cafe of 
accidents. The beft drench-horns are thofe 
that are fmall and narrow in the mouth, and ' 
(haped like a fpoon, wide in the Belly, and 
fufficient to contain half a pint, more being un- 
neceilary for one go-down, for too large draughts 
arc apt to ftrangle Horfes, and fets them into 
violent fits of coughing, efpecially when they 
are (hort-brcathed, and opprefTed with violent 
colds or ficknefs. 

In drenching Horfes it is ufual to draw up Dircaion 
their Heads pretty high, with a cord faftcned » givinw 
round the Upper-: Jaw, holding up the Horfe's ^ ™ ** 
Head in that pofture till the Drink has run 
down into his Stomach, otherwife it is apt, with 
his champing, to return back and run out of 
his Mouthy elpedaily when the tafte is an]^ 
Vol. L R w^s 
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are fore, but ought to be made fmooth with 
mucilaginous and balfamick ingredients, and 
fotDctimes^ when the cafe requires it, with 
oils and umSbuous medicines joined with proper 
deteriives, of which AifHcient examples will be 
given hereafter, under each particular malady, 
where Drenches are neceiTarily to be admi^ 
niftered. 

I (hall here mention other cautions that 
ought to be obferved in drenching Horfes, to 
£at7e the trouble of needlefs repetitions when I 
come to treat of the difeafes that require any 
particular management in fuch things, which 
ihall be referred to as often as may be necelTary 
in the more difficult cafes. 

When a Horfe happens to be drenched 
only for a flight cold, or other flight difbr- 
der, there needs no great ceremony in the way 
and manner of doing it, only that the Horfe 
be kept fading fome time before and after. 
That the ingredients be good of their kind, 
and fuited to the diilemper. That he have 
warm mafhes, that he be kept dry, and no 
W2Lys expofed to increafe his cold. But when Cautions 
a Horfe is inwardly fore or very much opprefled »i *^»»- 
vwth ficknefs, notwithftanding bleeding andjjj^""^^^ 
other evacuations have been made, and cannot to fick 
be moved without great pain and labour ; in ^^^^^^ 
fuck circumftances we can never ufe him with 
fufficient tendernefs ; he ought to be turned 
about very carefully, and ftand a few minutes 
to reft before his Head is raifed up for his Drink, 
and ihould only have one or two hornfuls at 
a time, and then to let his head down for about 

R 2 five 



five minuics, or longer, that he imy tea 
his bread) Wfuvc hh Head h tlrawD up fbrj 
fccond draught, and To alio for tbc remain 
Alter tlic laXt of his Drink, lie fliould bcl 
Ibnd at \caii ten minutes before he is rcc| 
ward tu his nek, and then Oiould not be tq 
cd about Oion in his Aall ai^ a Horfe th4 
well or but flightly indilpoftd, but fhould 
[ carefully put back, and turned in the ftablj 
in the yard, where he may have Uifficicntr 
to fetch a corapal's, that he may not be any \ 
put in pain, or otherwifc endangered by a J 
den twilling m hts Body. Thit> method I j 
I'Alwtiys followed with good fucccfs, in dred 
* Jng Horfes under the worft kind of i 
and have caofcd them to have feveral dnt^ 
given them in ,i day, without the icaft i 
vcniency, when their dilicmpcrs required t 
to be often repeated, and have had thcm| 
quently fed with a horn in the fatnc i 
until they have recovered To much : 
and appetite as to feed tlicmfclvei. 

Conccnting Clysters, and the 
giving them. 

/^I.\i' . neccflbry for Horfi| 

^■^ \ and may be rcdu 

tl,o'- , -..iz. laxative and c 

]■ uiit rtliringcnt. 

lyili^rs arc thoJc made 
_,.u.. . j tlic eiiioUi^nt Herbs, as ofB 
Marlh-Mallows, die herb Mercury, 
t Lbamoniilc riowcrsi and fuch 

1 whicl 
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which relax the Guts> and foften the Excre- 
ments when they are hard and dry ; and when 
to thefe are added an ounce of fweet Fennel- 
Seed, or of Bay-berries bruifed, they make the 
Glyfter Decodtion ; and to make it laxative, 
oil and treacle, or coarfe fugar, may be difiblv- 
ed in the ftrained decoAion, while it is warm, 
and it will open a Horfe*s Belly, and give him 
eafe, by difcharging the excrements and other 
contents ' of his Bowels, without pain or grip- 

PurgingGlyfters are compounded of the fame ^ 

purging ingredients, of which the various kinds 
pf purges are made, added to the decodtions 
of the emollient ingredients, or for want ojf 
thefe, to two or three quarts of fat broth. 
The properefl purgatives for Glyflers, are Sena 
CoUoquintiday or Bitter Apple, jallap, Lenitive 
Electuary, Carrocoftinumj or Syrup of Buck- 
thorn* with a handful of common Salt for a 
ftimulus, when a fp^edy and immediate dif** 
charge is required- 

Reflringent Qlyflers are intended to flop vio- 
lent loofenefles ; they are feldom ufed, or in- 
deed but litde undeiilood by the Praftitioners 
in Farriery ; but I h^ve f3und them often effi- 
cacious, when no internals by the Mouth would 
avail, fuch as deco£tions of Oak Bark, Pome^^ 
granate Bark, Balauflines, Red Rofes, Dyers 
Gall, and fuch like, with Diafcordiumy Mitbri^ 
datCy or Venice l*reacle difTolved in them ; and 
to thefe may be added a fourth kind, which 
may be termed nutritive, and are of great bene- 
fit in fbm? cpnvulfivc ciafes, where the Jaws arq 
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Hnglc Form 

Jie proper ulc uf Glyllcfi will be i 
|,(iciilarly ihcun, when I come to H. 
fevcral maladies that require fuch UtSpi 

An Emollient or Loicatlvc Glyfter. 

Take Mallows Marfli-Mallows Pcllitoryl 
Hcrh, Mcrcnry, and ChamomHc, or ] 
of them as can be gi.'t, of oich n targe h 
ful ; Bay-Berncs, and fwrct Fenncl-l 
bruifed, of each an cnncc ; hnil in a-| 
of water to three u 
coftion into a Pan, : 
pound of Treacle, 
Oil i to moke it laxative, add foiti 
Lenitivt KletfhiarVi or the iame ^ 
Cream of Tartar, or common pui 

A Purging Clyfter. 

Take two or three bandfuls of the Emo] 
Herbs, a diie<itcd in the precedingi.J 
an ounce ; Bitter ^ ' ' "" 
Bay-Bcrric5, aud A A,\ 

an handful -, Salt ci 
let thde be boU'd a qu^trtcr cf an I 
three quuis of Water, then poiu- off*! 
da "^ 
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deoodUon, and while it is warni, add four 
ounces df Syrup of Buckthorn^ and half a 
pint ci Linfeed OIL 

This will purge a Horfe pretty briikly, and 
may be given widj good fuccefs, when an im- 
mediate difcharge is wanting^ efpecially in fome 
fymptomatick Fevers, in Inflammations and 
forenefs of the Lungs, and other diforders^ 
whith require ipeedy relief 

A reftringept Glyfter to ftop a Superpijrgation, 
or any other kind of Looienefs. 

Take Pomegranate Bark, or Oak Bark, of ei- 
ther of thefe two ounces ; Red Rofe Leaves 

. green or dry, a handful ; BalaufHnes, viz. 
the Flowers of the Wild Pomegranate, half 
an ounce ; boil in two quarts of Water, till 
one is near confumed ; pour it off from the 
ingredients, and diflblve in the decoftion four 
ounces of Diafcordium. 

This will anfwer in all common cafes where 
reftringents are neceflary : what other helps are 
wanting) will be fliewn when I come to treat 
of a Lax and Scouring. 

Nutritive Glyfters, or the conveying food by 
a pipe into the Fundament, may coniift of 
Broths made of Sheeps Heads, Sheeps Trotters, 
or any other kind of meat that is not too fat. 
Milk Potage, or Rice Milk ftrain'd, or any 
other thing, whereby a Horfe may receive 
nourifhment in any great extremity, when no- 
thing can be conveyed by the Mouth. Thefe 
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arc fometimcs very necefiary^ and prcfcrvc 
Jlorfcs from ftarving ; but ought not to confift 
of any thing that is too fat and looiening, 
otherwife they may eafily fruftrate the end for 
which they are given. They £hould alfo be 
but fmall in quantity, not exceeding a quart, 
or three pints at a time, but ftiould be often re- 
peated. 

The like caution Is no lefs neceflary in admi- 
niftring reftringent GlyfterS, which ought to 
be but fmall in quantity, and have nothing ia 
their compofition that is un6hious or oily, for 
that would alfo defeat the end for which they 
are given, and the longer they lie in the Bowels 
before tliey come away, the more efficacious 
they always prove in flopping loofeneflcs ; and 
I have often known Horfes retain them twenty 
four Hours without voiding any thing, and 
when they have dung'd, it has come away na- 
tural and of a good confiftence. 
Cautions In regard of laxative and purging Glyflcrs, 
m admi- ^j^^rc IS uo need of any great reftridion as to 
GiyficTi. the quantity, which may be given to two or 
three quarts in fome cafes, where the Balls of 
dung are black, and hardened in the Purfes 
of the Colon. But I would advife the Prac- 
titioner, never to be over liberal of his purging 
ingredients, even in thofe cafes wherein purg- 
ing is intended, efpecially with folutions of 
coarfe Aloes, which I have obferved to work 
and gripe Horfes to ^ very great degree, even 
fo as to excite feverifh, and fometimes convul- 
. five fymptoms, and by that means, have added 
f^rengthto the diflcmper, which they were in- 
tended 
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tended to abate ; and I have often remarked , the 
quantity of the purgatives given in Horfes Glyf^ 
ters ihould not be fo large in proportion as thofe 
given to Men, becaufe of the horizontal poli- 
don of their Bodies, which makes them fudden-* 
ly draw up into the fmall Guts, where they 
fometime$ caufe a moft violent irritation, and it 
is difficult to manage Horfes, when any un- 
towardly fymptoms are caufed thereby ^ and 
therefore it is always the fafeft way with Horfes, 
to increafe the quantity of Oils, and other laxa^ 
tives, even where purging is neceflary, rather 
than make too bold with medicines that are 
very pungent and ftimulating, as all the ilronger 
purgatives generally are ; beiides, that the pofi* 
tion of a Horfe's Guts difpofes them to breed 
ilime and vifcid matter, in almoft all their difor* 
ders, which is in mofl cafes more fafely loofen- 
ed and brought away by emollients, and laxa- 
tives, than by things that are more purgative^ 
of which I have had frequent experience. 

It ought to be a general rule in admin iflring HoHb 
Glyfters of all kinds, that the Horfe (hould firft '° ^, 
be rak'd by a perfon that has a fmall Hand, to ^rc their 
fetch out the dung that lyes in the Straight Gut. Giyften.. 
The Hand ihould be oil'd, that it may pafs into 
the Fundament the more eafily, without hurt«* 
ing the Horfe, which will difpofe him to re- 
ceive the pipe the more willingly. The Glyfter 
ihould be but milk warm, for if h is more than 
that, it will be apt to fcald, and make him 
throw it out immediately without any efiedt. 
The Farrier or Groom (hould be provided with 
9 pipe qi^de of 3oXi Lignum Vita,, or any other 
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The Size mix>d that turns ftnooth and with a poliib* 
^jh^°'"* It (hould at Icaft be foiuteen inches long, an 
Pipe. inch thick at the nofle, and an inch and a h«lf 
at the other end where the bag is feilened, and 
the n>outh turned into a fnfiooth oval with Utde 
hdes, in the fame fafliion with tbofe ufed by 
A Pipe the Apothecaries^ thefe being preftrable to any 
*refcrabic ^^^ ^^ Syringe, not only becawfe the fyringq 
foVsy. " pipes are generally both too fpiAll, and too 
^g^- (hprt, but becaufe the fyring^ tbrQWS in thfi 
Glyfter with fo much force, that it furpri&s a 
Horfe, and makes himi fling itout as faft as it 
goes in ; whereas when a pipe of convenient 
fize and length is made ufe of, the liquor of 
the Glyfter being preiTed gently from the bag, 
gives him no furprize or uneafinefs ; fo that 
there js feldom need of doing any more in 
this operation, than to hold his Tail down a 
minute or two with one's hand, after which be 
yrill retain it till he has motions to dung ; and 
fometimes Horfes will dung two or three times 
with mild Glyfters rightly given, before they 
throw them intirely out. And fome will reniaia 
a Ipng time in the Body, efpecially thofe of the 
jemollient kind, and do great fervice by cool- 
ing and relaxing the Bowels, and incorporate fg 
jvyith the dung, that they cannot eafily be diftin* 
guiilied from the other contents of the Guts. 

The Method of Firing Horses. 

CAUTERIZING, or Firing, is often nc- 
ceflary after Strains and other accidents, 
iwhich may occasion a long continued weaknels^ 
or where there is a fullnefs and the part is grown 

hard 
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Wiand callousi efpecially about the Joints; 
Sinews, and nervous parts; thofe parts be- 
ing cofnpofed of an infinite npmber of fibres 
and nervous threads, which lie fo clofe toge- 
ther that nothing but what is of the moft pow- 
erful nature is fufficient to relieve them when 
ebftruded. This is promoted in the moft e&c- 
tu^l nia(Lner, b^ burning the outfide, and giv- 
ing vent to the inciofed matter to difcharge it- 
fe)f, and fomednies proves beneficial when all 
other helps have been found ipe&(flual. 

In Firing about the Sinews and nervou^ 
parts, great care is to be taken not to go too deep 
zX firfty hpt by gentle repeated razes or lines, 
till they come to a pale red colour ; for if the 
fire once touches the Sinew it will make the 
Horie go lame as long as he lives ; the fame 
ought to be drawn pretty clofe together on each 
fide the Joint or Sinew, following the courfe of 
the hair without making of crofs lines, which 
are of no ufe in thefe parts, and are only apt 
to disfigure the Horfe afterward. 

When the more fleihy parts, or an obflinate 
humor, that cannot be brought to fuppura- 
ration, requires Firing, the Skin ought to be 
pierced deeper, in order to draw away a fufficient 
quantity or matter from the part ; the fame 
ought to be performed upwards, to prevent any 
ulcerous difpofition attending it. And in fuch 
cafes little foft doffils of tow dipt in warm Ba- 
filicon and Spirits of Wine, may be thrufl 
gently up into the orifices. 

The firing inftrument or knife^ ought to be 
ibmewhat reminded on the edge, aad gradually 
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thicker to the back, fufficient to keep the heat 
of the fire for fome time; the fame fliould 
be rubbed clean, that no dirt or a(he$ may ftick 
to it, and not ufed until the flaming rednefs is 
in part gone off. All the feared parts ought im* 
mediately to be bathed with Spirits of Wine, 
and where nothing elfe is requiflte to compleat 
the cure, the place is only to be anointed with 
oil and bees^wax melted together. 

The ufe of the fire, with xtfytGt to Spavins, 
Ringbones, Curbs, &c. is treated of in their pro* 

per places. 

< *. 

Some Diredions concerning Gelding, 

Docking, &c. 

'TpHE common method of Gelding, is, by 
^ applying the adhial cautery, and then fill- 
ing the place up with fait, which expofes 
Horfes fometimes to accidents in thefe parts 
Afterwards j the more fafe way therefore is, after 
having opened the Scrotum or outward cafe, 
and turned out the Stones, to tie a wax thread 
round the firings, to ftop the Blood, and then 
cut the firings between the Ligature and the 
Stone, applying to the wound pledgets dipt in 
the ufual digcftivc, mixed with Spirits of Wine; 
this fecures the veflels moft effedually, and pre- 
vents that profufe bleeding, which in the former 
way might poflibly enfue. 

As to Curtailing or Docking, the chief 
thing is tP take care that the fearing-iron be 
fmooth and well polifhed, and the metal well 
|iarden'd ; and likewife that it be rubb'd very 
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clean before it is ufed, otherwife the Scoriae or 
fparks that fly off the iron, may caufe great 
pain, and perhaps an inflammation, tb follow; 
neither (hould it be applied flaming hot, left 
it bring off the burnt part along with it, in 
which cafe it may be diflicult to form an efchar. 
It may not be amifs to take notice, that the in« 
ftrument for « Docking, be both fharper and 
cleaner than what is common. 

With regard to the Nicking of Horfcs, the 
number of inciiibns may be in proportion to the 
length of the tail, but three in general are fuf- 
ficient y the beft drefling at flril is with pow- 
dered rofin, honey, aiid fpirits of wine, ap- 
plying a foft doflTil of tow dipt in the famfe, be- * 
tween each nick, lapping the Tail up, as ufuaU 
The next morning it fhould be cut open down 
the back part of the Tail, and the morning 
after, taken off, in order to plat the hairs, and 
fet the Tail; every two or three days the 
Tail Should be let down and the upper part 
next the Rump bathed with hot vinegar, with 
a little honey, and alum diflblved in it. If the 
hair ihould come off and the Tail fliould in- 
cline to fwell> it muft be waflied every day with 
Spirits of wine, vinegar, and the Mel Egyp^ 
tiaoim ; after feven or eight days it will be, 
proper to let the Horfe ftand without the ma- 
chine or pulley, for a few hours, to obferve 
how he carries his Tail, and it may be necefla- 
ry to keep the Tail up a few hours every day, 
till a callus is form'd. 

PART 



PART III. 

Of the Disease:3 of Horses 
and their Cutc. 

C H A P. I. 

Of tlic DiscAsss uf tlie Heai>; 

IN trtaiing tilt Dilcafes of tlic Head, waj 
tu dillin^uilh between lliofc that arc j 
Ha; : -^^ '■ -' -' - :-■ ■ r' Xc < " 
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Our i-'arricTs generally inclede all tlif 
of the Head under two dcnDmirmtitms, .^ 
the Staogcrs and Convulsions, which 
deed arc fucb as aifcd the Head, but In 1 
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for the moft part, arife from parts fituated at a 
great diftance from it. But thefe are general 
and imperfed: terms, which few or none of 
our praftitioners rightly underftand, ahd there- 
fore we cannot expedl they (hould often fuccecd 
in fuch difficult cafes. 

The Difeafes of the Head are properly fuch Whcnc« 
as have their origin and immediate caufe from g^^^^'^ 
the Headi of which kind are all thofe that pro- the Head 
ceed from extravafated matter difchdrgdd out pfo««*- 
of the Veins, Arteries, or Lymphaeduds, ei- 
ther upon the Membranes thatinvelope and 
cover tne Brain, or into its Sinufes or Ventricles, 
whether thi« be the effedl of wounds or con- 
cuflions, or proceed from any other catffe, where- 
by the veffcls of the Brain may be ruptured 
-and broke. Sometimes the Membranes thenv- 
felves are indurated and grow preternaturally 
hard, and diflended by long continued obftruc- 
tions, fo as to prefs upon the tender fubftance 
of the Brain or Cerebellum ; but this may alfo 
be owing to fome previous accident or diftem- 
per, and in fome old animals theie Membranes 
have been found offify'd aad turned bony 5 all 
^^hich things muft caufe great diforders in the 
Head. Sometimes thefe diforders proceed from 
a faulty Blood, when it happens to be vifcid 
and fluggifli, or when it is of unequal mixture, 
ib as to abound with particles too grofs to go 
along in the courfe of circulation, but are apt 
to i^gnate in the Plexus Cboroidesy and other 
imall veiiels of the Brain, io as to preis upon 
the origin of the Nerves. 

2 But 



But Ultly. DilonWrs uf the Hnd arc r 
times owing to a Plctliun, i/?. an r^er-; 
quantity of Blood, ^--l 
Horics (hat arc led Iiil I 
itiliicicnt cxcrcifc nor ■.- 
to prclcrvt: their Blood and Juj».es in a due id 
pcrmncnt. From thefc aod fuch-likc c 
jfocccd mofl of the dillcmpcrs pcculiu 
Kead, filch as jlpopSixies^ k'crtigoei.^ Letbt 
pamlitic difordcT^. and alL-« 
: NcrvM arc .i': to J 

i ih-.u impcdi' 
( take in thtir 

I to thol't Diri'rdci> of tiie Healll 
Ririfc froinilie diftcinjieraturc of other j; 
ivhtth 1 iliall produce feveral inf 
|)radiice, a^ the readied way t« (pvc \ 
|^{>n ofd)ufcdiltcni[H-r^ in Morfc),wq 
under the name of Stagt^ers \ 
fions. 
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Of an APOPLEXY. 
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rdling it in hi* manger, icn 
or no Fever, and fcarvc an-, 
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dung orarisie. When the Apoplexy proceeds 
from water colledted in the Sinufes snd Venn 
trides of die firain, the Horie has generally 
befides all dieie foregoing fymptoms ^ difpofi- 
tbn to rear op, and is apt to fall back whea 
any one goes to handle him aboot his Headv 
The reafon of his felling backwards feems to be 
dbvioas, becaufe when €he Head is raifed with 
Us Moixih inwards, the water in the Ventri* 
dies caul^ a weight and prelTute upon the Ce<^ 
rebeOum and origin of the Nerves, fo as may 
tkprive ^a Horfe of fenfe and motion at once ; 
this is a cafe I have often ieen, but does not 
prove. fuddenly mortal. Young Horfes are moft 
iubjed: to it, and, with proper helps and good 
ufage, fomedmes get over it. But when the 
Apoplexy p oc^eds from wounds or blows on 
the 'Head, or from any other caufe producing 
ruptures in the Blood- Veflels, or from matter 
colleded in the Brain or its Membranes i or 
if any part of the Brain or its Membranes be 
indurated and grown callous by long conti- 
nuance, we ihali not only fee moft of the fymp- 
toms already defcribed, but the Horfe will be 
frantick by fits, Specially after his feeds, fb as 
to Aart and fly into motion at every thing that 
comes near him. Thefe cafes are extremely 
dangerous, and feldom admit of a gerfedl re^ 
covery. But when Hories fall down fuddenly^ 
and work violently at their Flanks, without any 
ability to rife even after plentiful bleeding, fuca 
Horfes feldom recover. 

All that can be done in fuch cafes is to fbike TheCuxf . 
the Veins in fcvcral parts at once, to raife up the 
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Horic'g Head and bfinuldcrs, proping them v 
plenty of ftraw ; and if he fun-ive the fir, I 
<. ^it i'vtral RowcL-;, though in <-.■'. i' it 
V'jiil., or if any kind of c> . ;i 

I'r t-'iigcd on the Brain or its '.\\- , 
tliefc helps will be of litric fcrvitt. 

But il the ApoplcAJck Fit happens to 
only the cffciTl of a Plethora or fiilncis of Bio 
from high-feeding and want of fufficient cxj 
cife, or if it be the efFcd of n fizy Bloj 
> which is often the cafe of many yoiing Hal 
Khnt have been fed for falc, or from catcM 
Pfold while the Blood is in this Aate ; thou^ 
Horfe in thcfc circumilanccs may reel and f 
j;er, and fomctime-i fall down fiiddcnly, yetl 
cure will admit of no great ditficuity. T 

l-'iril: of all bleed pTcntifulljF, and keep I 
Horfc for fume time to an opening died 
I icaMed bran, and fumeiimes fculdcd barley,! 
leniiig the quantity of his hav- After two ( 
lepcat the bleeding, but in a fmaller j 
f the Horfc has a Cold it will be prod 
bioi peroral drinks, futh as arc pn 
r 0)td5 ■, but if no fymptoms of a Col 
it will be necelSiry, after bleeding and ul 
diet, to give him two or three Aloctick Pur 
not only to remove the Plethora aini ful 
but to attenuate and thin his Blood, for v 
1 would recommend the following. 

Take of the fineft Succotriac Aloes, an ( 
and a qnarter} frcih Ja)kp> two < 
Salt of Taitar, three drams; Native Ctra 
ur the CinaUar of Antimony, kali' an ouiJ 
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make it Into a ball, with a fufficient quai^ « 
tity of S)rrup of Rofcs or Marfh-Mallows ; 
adding 20 or 30 drops of Chymical Oil of 
Anifeeds ; and make it into 'a ball, rolling it 
in Liquorice Powder, to be given with the 
ufual precautions. 

The purge may be made ftronger or weaker 
by adding or diminifhing the Jallap. Let this 
be repeated two or three times, and the Horfc 
will probably recover without a relapfe. Powder 
of Antimony or its preparations, as the Liver, 
or Crocus Metallorum^ or its Cinabar, or the 
Native Cinabar mixed with equal parts of Gum 
Guiacum, may be alfo given in ounce dofes^ 
for three or four weeks, to mend his Blood and 
take off its fizioefs ^ and exercife, which ought 
not to be omitted^ as foon as the Horfe is able 
to bear it. 

Wlien a Horfe drops down fuddenly with 
hard riding, or violent driving ; this is a cafe 
that in many refpeds refembles an Apoplexy, 
and all the organs of the Head are affeded as 
in an Apoplexy ; but as this proceeds only 
from the extraordinary rarefaction of the Blood, 
and its rapid motion, whereby the fmall veflels 
of the Brain, Heart, and Lungs, are extremely 
diftended, fo as to caufe an univerial prefTure 
on the origins of the Nerves, that rife from the 
Cerebellum^ and Medulla Oblongata ; the Horfe 
by this means lofes all fenfe and motion, and 
generally falls . fuddenly, efpccially upon any 
fudden flop, becaufe when the bodily motion 
ceafes, the circulation of the Blood in the Veins 
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Is not accelerated in propordon to its inj 
from the Arteries, which foon produces aj 
ibcation and a falling down, without fcnwf 
moticin. Inflanccs of this kind arc not j 
Common, efpccially in very hot weather, 
the external heat adds grcatty to the Bte 
motion and rarcfa^ion. But a.s wc fupd 
in this cafe, little or nu fault In the Btodo/j 
Krbnps a Pkthora, ot Wcaknefs in the Veil 
nc quickcft and reaJicft remedy is I ' 
plentifully; and unlcfs the Horic ^e5 

[;^vio!ence of tlic fall, which fomctira * 

r by burfting the fmall Vc/Tcls of tl 

Lungs, or happens to have Polipufcs \n\ 

Heart, or principal Veins, he will foon rli 

himfcif, or without much help, and ma] 

vfervcJ from fuch accidents in time tt> c 

Tth belter ufage. But when fuch fudd 

[orders proceed from defects in the Blood J 

nCerves, the Horfe may be treated u in d 

, fliforders of the Head. 

Of the Lethargy, or Sletpimg Evib 

COMETIMES Horfes arcfcizcd with Si J 
*-' ncfs in very great Colds, efpccially q 
Colds tlut have fume dcgrct: of malignJtl 
ihcin i but this fymptom generally weaisl 
as the diftcmpcr abates. But a true Lethi 

_ fcldom happens, unlcfs to Horfes that are ] 

frnie f«b- or growing old, and to fuch efpccially that 1 
f^ '^' been work'd beyond their Urcngth and keej^ 
I have known manyHorlcs feiz a with lethu 
difordcrs after very bard labour, when l 
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l^s not been fu6icient time allowed for food 
and reft, by which natyre has received fuch 
a (hoclf;, th^t fpipe hs^ve dy'd, notwithflanding 
all manner of proper applications haye been 
made to recover them. Others have recover- 
ed with much pains and labour, and fome of 
thofe that have recovered^ were np\ afterwards 
able to go through any v^ry great fa(igue> 

When a Horie falls into a Lethargy, or The fignt 
grows Icthargjck, he generally refts his Head ^^^Jf' 
with his Moiith in the manfi:er, and his Pole 
often reclined to one fide, which dpnote^ ^ 
very great weight, ftuppr, and infenfibility^ 
As there is ieldbm any great pain, or inwarc^ 
iicknefs, he will ihew an inclination to eat, but 
for the mofl part faU$ aileep wi^h his Iiay,Bran» 
Oats, or whatever elfe is given him, in his 
Mouth, and feldom chews, but fwallows it 
down, but when he is jogg'd and rous*d, and 
nnlefs wheh his Head is kept moving, he prc- 
fently drops into fleep again j and if a Horfe 
continues any time in this (late, he falls into 
an Atrophy, or univerfal decay, efpecially if 
his Lungs, Liver, or any other of his prin- 
cipal Vifcera be faulty, or if he has rcceivea any 
hurt in his Head. 

A Lethargy in a Horfe may be cured, if he Thegoo<| 
is not very old and paft his vigor. It is always ^^^^^ 
^ good fign if a Horfe has a tolerable appetite, (bnguifliM, 
and in fbme 'meafure retains his Smell and 
Tafte, fo fer as to eat up a mafli with a good 
guft, and \vithout dofine over it, tho* he cats 
but little hay, and at the fame time drinks 
pretty freely without flabbering j and if he lyes 
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down ind rife ap carefully, though it be but 
feldom. But if a Icthnrgick Horfe docs i 
lyc down, if he i* altogether ftupid and i 
Icfs, and never takes notice of any thing 
codici near him j if he Jungs and Iblcs fcld 
and even while he (lecf's aud dofcs, it is 
ways a bad fign. If he runs at the Nf»' 
thick white matter, it may relieve hiw 
a vifcid gleet that Hicks to his Nol 
glut, and if tliis incrcafcs, and turiisfl 
fufc running of ropy, rcddilh <?r grcenfl 
matter, with an increafe of his Lctharg}*, it; 
an infallible fign of a great decay of natarC 
and, as the name of this diftcmpcr Imports, will 
prove deadly- 
e. As to the Cure, if the Horfc * 
has fallen into thisdillcmptr, cii: 
jng cold in fome damp place, 
from any hard ufage, there may b;: yrcaihupj 
of his recovery, bccaufe the difcafc in this a 
is in foinc meafure fymptomaticjl, and the n^ 
way is to begin with bleeding, but not in f' 
great quantity, forlcthari^lck Horfe^arcfcli 
able to bear the lofs rf '" ' : ' I> ) 
vouuj; and lully. Att- 
lowing drifik, wli:c:h i . 
:iiid tepfialicks -, fur in 
dcrs, the Lungs are iiv 
regard muft be hpd In ; i ; 

arc made. 



Take Pennyropt, Coltsfoot, and Chamoa 
Flowers of each a handful ; KucandHyfli 
of ca?h haU a Iiaqdfuli Liijuoncc Rrt 
Oicea" 
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diced an ounce; infufe in two quarts' of 
boHing Water^ in a deep pan clofe covered, 
. iand when it has ftood to be cold^ pour it off 
into another veflel. 

At the fame time make the following Tine- 
tare. 

Take AfTa Foetida, and die beft Ruflia Caftor, 
of each half an ounce ; Safiron one dram ; 
cut the AfTa Fcetida and Caflor into bits, and 
ihred the Saffron, then tye them in a Rag, 
• and let them fteep all night in a pint of 
^ ftrong Mountain Wine, or in the fame quan- 
tity of Spirit of Wine and Water, about three 
parts Water to one of the Spirits. 

In the niorning give a pint of the firft infu- 
lion, with a quarter of a pint of this tindture. 
The iame quantity in the afternoon, and fo the 
days following! fqueezing the rag with the 
Caftor and Afla Fcetida, in each dofe, leaving it 
always to (oak in the tincture, till there is oc- 
cafion to ufe it again, and that no tafle or co- 
lour remains in it. The firfl three or four days 
let the Hdrfe have Glyftcrs, for in all ilupify- 
ing diflempers, Horfcs are apt to be coftive. 
Emollient Glyflers are the beft, made of fat 
^roth^ or a few Mallows, and Marfh-Mallows, 
boii'd in Water and Milk, which is better, 
*vith an ounce of fwcct Fennel Seeds, adding 
half a pint of Linfeed Oil, and the fame quan« 
tity of common Treacle, to three pints or two 
quarts of the DecoSion. 

S 4 After 



After ihefe thint;? hnvc been comfdy'd wilj 
and that tlie OcepitieJa wears off, and the Hoi 
begifiE to move witli fpirit and vigor, giveh' 
one of tlic following balls every momiog ' 
ing, fur a fortnight or ihtcc wcct. 

Take Cinabar of Antimony, or Native Cm 
and AtTa Fa'tula, of each half an ounq 
powder of Caftor, two drams ; brat this c 
into a tull with a fg^Hcieot quantity of I 
of Amlcf. 

After the \ife of thefe thingc, that the I 
eomcs to feed hcanily. two or three mild piu 
may be proper, jud fuch u will thorougi 
open his ):ody, and help lo lUenuUe his Bla 
aa the following 

Take Diapcnie half an ounce; Soccotrin 
one ounce -, Cinahar of Antimony, and i 
of Tartar, of each two drams ^ make it ii 
a ball with Syrup of DamaQc Roles, a 
thirty drops of chymtcal Oil of Antfi:eds,1 
a fpoonfuj of Oil of Amber. 

This may be given wiih the uTual pra 
tions. It will work partly by Dung and pi 
by Urine, C^c. and with ilttle or no ^pili 
and render tlie cor. - 1 0^1. 1 

It is ufual in ^-mper$, and| 

other difurdcrs m ■ : Tuo^ntbcl 

of the Forehead, and to pat a piece of ibij 
bullous root ioto the orifice, and IQ G 
fevcral other ifTiicsln the Js^cck, the Bresil,^ 
Belly, and the ThighB, but thefe arc often hui 
fut in Lethargies, crptclally when the diftctr 



i» attended ^ritix, 4fc^y And weaknefs; wA lam 
tbe more cqiw^k^ of this,. I^aufe I have &-» 
Vfral tiiwi <;uf?d JL^ethargies ia Horf^s th*(i 
were aoi very old, without a^ny rowqls or oth^ 
iSw9ii by the method above prcA;ribcdt apd iu-r 
Aead of large evacua^ons, qf aHowing any 
thin£ to IcflEbn the quantity of the Bloody have 
indulged then^ in pretty liberal feeding, divii^, 
in iinall portions aad exhjbiied at proper ui^ 
tervak 

Of the EPH.EP5Y. 

npHE Epilcpfy ia that difteipper which i*igTH 
•* the huimn Body gees more peculiarly dc^mb'A 
under the name cf Convuliipp3. It fometime^ 
feizes periodically} but often at uncertain times, 
and for the moft part fuddenly, with little or nq 
previous fymptoms, tho' in Man there is gene- 
rally preceding the fit» exee0ive pain in th^ 
Head, DrowfincTs, Stupidity, Lqfs of memory, 
&c. whiph cannot be fo clearly di(Ungvi()ied ii\ 
the brute creatures. 

The common people call this diilemppr th^ 
FalUng-iicknefs, or FalUngHSvilp when it fei^t% 
fuddo^ly and univer&Uy, that the perfon f^)^ 
down in the fit* but is f:alled ^ particular convul-^ 
fion, when a part or member of the Body only is 
affbdled* But it ought to be confidered, tliat 
partipular convulfions do not a)way$ proceed 
wigisally from the Head> but from pain arid 
weaknefs in fome member, by which the muf- 
cular Fibres are either contm^d qt becpme 
{mmoveable. 

AVhen 



When the ConvuUion is univerfal, 
rally proccc*!? from al! the fame caufcs 
pniducc Vertigoes, Apoplexies, and Lcthaq^ 

^ to all which it has a near affinitv j and in Ha 
I am apt to think epiJeptick, difordtre are od 

' owmg to blows on the Head, or hard nrainil 

' cfpecially when the Horfc has not been J 
dcned and prepared for labour, either of wfi 
nwy hurt tlic Brain, or its Membranes. 
fomctimcs t'pitcprics proi:ec<l from a PJfta 
or fulncfs of Blood, when it is grofs 
fiz}', which however, is not fo dangerous] 
the Convulfions that arifc from the above ; 
cited caufcs. But when Convulfiont hapi 
to old Hodcs, they generally prove incuraH 

pbccaiifc nature being languid, gives but Ifl 

~ ffjrtancc to the operation of medicines, or i 
her helps made nfc of far their rccovcr\'. 
I havcfccn J 1' ' ' ■■■ '■!' f: 

(rdrrs, but W(v^ 

lafiieGripeSj'and ![ ,.:^ ii.r,-, 

meanly educated as they gcucfally are, 
fucli miftakcs, in regard Morlcs arc often t 
vuU'd in the Gripes when the pain is violJ 
cfpcciallv in that fort they call the twiAina 
tlie Guts, which is not what {leoplc t 

HniQgine it to be, but an inllummati 
SucN, which fometimes ends in mai 
fid then the Convulfions arc only fl^ 
tical ; and though they arc often violent,^ 
sJTccl a tlurlt: in a didi:rcnt manner from t"^ 
of the cpilcptick kind. 

[nail kinds of Gripes, (vbcil 
from difgrdtrs of tlic Cuts fi 
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Urine, a Horfe is often up and down, rolls How epi- 
and tumbles, and when he goes to lye down, p§^^^ 
generally makes feveral motions, with great are diftiii* 
fceming carefulnefs, which fliews the fenle he 1"*^^ 
has of his pain, and if he lyes ftretched outuHpcsia 
at any time, it is generally but for a Ihort fpace. Horfcs, 
But in the Epilepfy, the Horfe reels and ftag- ' 
gers, his Eyes fixed in his Head, has no (eofe 
of what he is doing, ftales and dungs infenfi- 
bly, runs round, and falls fuddenly, fometime$ 
immoveable with his Legs, ftretched out as if 
he was dead, except only a very quick motion of 
his Heart and Lungs, which makes him work 
violently at his Flanks, fometimes an involun^ 
tary motion, and (baking of his Limbs, which 
I have feen fo violent in a Horfe, that he has 
beat and fpurn*d his litter, and the pavement 
along with it. And I have known Horfes con- 
tinue in this manner agitated, and fometimes 
motionlefs, for the fpace of three hours and 
upwards, when every body has looked upon 
them to be dying, and have been ftrwgely fur- 
prifed at their recovery. At the going off of the 
£t the Horfe generally foams at his Mouth, 
and the foam white and dry, like that which 
comes from a healthful Horfe when he champs 
upon his bit. 

Two very extraordinary cafes of this kind Two toj 
happened to me fome years ago. One of them ^^^^f^ 
Was in the Guards, the other in the Horfe Gre- 0[ cpi- 
padiers. The firft, juil as he was mounted to ^^^f^, 
go into the park for exercife, all of a fudden 
rean^d up, and fell backwards upon his rider, 
whom he bruifed miferably, b^ his great weight 



and the dcadacfs of his fall. The Horic la^ 

a C)'n!l-?crab!c Mmc, ^r.d all the while bc.it rhc 



^a tQik. lii^ Eycii wcic let in hU 1 \ 
awn upwards, and foamed at bi- 
"heaving arji breathing very h^.r^ -V. ■'• 
He lecovcitid this tit wiihuut 
rent dil'nrdcr than 3 ftltTncls t: 



<Udcr ; but in ubout a n 

Ipplcd^ and fell hup a u.^.u >- 

6l imlicfhiblc, while he was i 

onist he lay iJi tilts (it many h"i 

part motionld's, with his Lin!' 

and foaming at his Mouth i bi; 

upon the dctliiK of the fit, hi 

fur dead, lie all of a fuddcn 

Legs, raU'cd hiu Ikad, as if Ik 

aHuip. and after looking abotith.i.^ _ ■': 

got up wi^iout any great difficulty, .. 

few daj's, with the help of forac C , 

mcdicini-s, he rccovcd his appetite and the r 

iziX ulc ox' his Limbs. 

The Grciur'H.T Ilorfc was fcnt from g«J 



Utter iiiajiy huura Wfuic ihc ^t left him. 



f 

Chs^. f. The Epiliepsv. g^frg 

The method made ufe of for the recovery of rhcCurc- 
both thefe Horfes was as follows, Firft of all 
Wicy were Med pretty plentifally, though, if 
cither of them had been low in flcfli, or -had 
come off any hard continued duty, or had 
been very old, I fhould have been fbmewhat 
iparmg of thefr Blood. As it was impoiiible 
to adminifter any thing to them during the pa- 
roxifm or fit> I only took care to have them 
Icspt in a right pofture, that they might neither 
hurt themfelves nor thofe that looked after 
them. When the fit was over, the following 
ball was adminiftered with a proper drink to 
wafh it down, viz. 

Afla FoBtida, half an ounce ; Ruffia Caftdr 
pounded, two drams ; Venice Turpentine, 
the fame quantity; Diapente, an ounce; 
made into a ball with Honey and Oil 6f 
Amber. 

The Drink was made thus, viz. 

Penny Royal and Mifletoe, of each a large hand- 
ful, Valerian Root, an ounce ; Liquorice, 
half an ounce ; Safiron, two drams ; infufed 
in a quart of boiling Water, and ftanding 
about two hours on the ingredients, it was 
poured off and adminiftered after the ball. 

This was repeated fometimes once, fome« 
times twice a day, at firft, and afterwards once 
in two or three days. The Grenadier Horfe 
was perfedly well in lefs than a week, and had 
no return. The other continued to take balls 
long<er, with this alteration^ viz. 

Cinabar 



Cinabar of Antimony, (ix dnuns ; J 

half an ounce ; Anftolochia, Mvirh znH 

Bay-bcnics, of each two dr. r: , i ! 

a ball with coinmon Tfl ] 

quantit}', and about afpotii _ . 

Oil of Amber. 

Inftcad of the Drenches a large handfbl oF 
. Miilctoc boiled in three pint- i ! 
rvas mixed in a pail with hi 
f-which he drank without anv [ 

lifletoc having little or no taiic or I i i ; 
^s tn its virtue in convulfive cafes t!i, 
' Ttadcr may confult Rh/riui, Sir yeh-. 
and many others. This was contim,, 
three weeks mixed with the Ilork' 
after the Crjthalick balls and other > ' 
were left olV, and in tlic mean wl. 
given laxative Purges and Clyfters, >. 
intervals, to keep his bixiy open and [ 
relapfc. The Clyilers may be m. 
Chamomile Fiowera and Mimctoe, wi .: 
Treacle added to the dccodion. The 1': 
made of the famt* dccochon, by difii '. 
onnccs of Lenitive Ulcdxiary, and r: 
quantity of Cremcr Titr/ari, or AW iU 
Aooiiwr Another Grtnadicr Horfc was i^ 
txzttonii- f^zrd with Cunvulfions that were i. 
*"' "^ ' lent as cither of the two already rf. 
of a more complicated kind and moiv 
The Convulfions pulled his Eyes l 
upwards, that nouiing coutd be fccr^ 
whites, romctimcs for near two hour 
roxifm or fit ufually lafting fo loi.j', , 
ginning. When ihc fit was over, th. >. 

WQ'M 
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would eat fcalded bran and hay, what was fuf* 
ficient to fuftain him, and drank gruel plenti- 
fully. He rcel'd and ftaggeired very much, 
but never fell down. He was treated in 
the fame manner as the others, and in his 
drinks Afla Foetida and Caftor tied up in a 
rag, lay always in the infufion, and was fqueez- 
ed in every draught. At iirft his drinks were 
repeated twice a day with balls, and afterwards 
once a day, for fome time, and once every 
other day, or feldomer, as the diftemper declined. 
Two men were employed continually in rub- 
bing his Head and Neck, Cheeks and Temples^ 
to keep his Mouth free, which was often lock- 
ed up for feveral minutes, and would probably 
have continued fo, if this method had not been 
made uie of, to prevent his being jaw-fet. Other 
parts of his Body were alfo rubbed, where any 
cramp or convulfive fymptom appeared, whicl^ 
with the help of his medicines, brought him 
into a continual breathing fweat, which lafted 
near three weeks. His cloaths were often 
changed and dryed, and the efiedt of the Caftor 
was particularly remarkable in promoting the 
Diaphorefis ; for his fweaty cloaths, and the 
whole ftable where he ftood, were ftxongly 
perfumed with it. This Horfe was perfefikly 
cured, and has continued well and free from 
any relapie for many years. 

About twelve years ago I was employed to 
another very fine Horfe of the coach-breed, 
much in the fame condition with this laft, who» 
after his recovery from the Fever and Convul- 
iionSj continued blind upwards of three months, 

I and ' 



p) fa out 



flnJyet aitcnvar&'camc 

left fight, and had no nHapfe. 

It may be worth wlilV 
and other bnitc create. 
vciy worft kind ot iu-r\ 
any return, unlefii they be uld, ;iiul then J 
fymptoms oc^-cr Kitnlly leave them-, or if i 
great damage hiipptns to the Brain, or 
pans contained within ihcSktdl. the cak isl 
always defpcrate. But whvn tbcv do i 
ceed from thdeor othv. '' 
but a faulty Blocd, r 
chance than men in : 
who arc apt to have thcii tpiJcpuck 
upon every (right or fiirprifc, and j 
no otiicr caufc but their own fears a 
hcnliuns, which fo for afi'ofl die nervous f 
m often to bring on the \xry evils thi 
fo that the diftcmper ;t !; f' 
and in fome alm«lt ] l 
•creatures that arc uil. . . 
ycflcdlioD, arc no ways li.ihlc lu Tut. 
"tions, but iorgct all tiic evils they fu| 
•and tickncfs, %vi(huut the Icaflupprc 
a return, whereby their bodies rccovrr'i 
ctcnt ftrcngth to refill frcfh ifl'aulcs. 



Of the PAtSY, and Paratytick Difordq 

*TpHE Palfy has an affinity 
■*• ing Dilbrdcrs, fo far as 
affetited in both, but with tJu 
in cafes mccrly convulfivc, tlu; MulLlcJ 
ilroDgiycontra^ed or (hook by invoLunUi^ J 
3 
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tions, proceeding from the irregular /allies of DiScns^^ 
the animal fpiriti, whereas in paralitick difor'^ ^^^^ 
ders the Nerves feeih to. be clog'd, and the and other 
cburfe of the fp'irits totally or in part obftriuft-p ^1^°^"* 
cd ; for in a Palfy the ufe of fomc part of the Hcai! 
body, or fometimes, when .it derives its origin 
from the Head, the ufe of one whole fide is 
taken away, the parts .are flaccid and relaxed J 
without any capacity of motion', ^d ibmettmes 
without fenfe or feeling, in which refpedt a 
Palfy afie£ks the Body in a nianner quite difib* 
rent from an Epilepfy. When the Palfy feizes 
one whole fide, it is called by the writers in 
phyfick Hemiplegia, and when fingle ptets or 
members only are 2^e^d> it it called Paralifii 
particularism, 

, The figns are, lofing the ufe of fpme particu^ The fignt^ 
lar member, totally or in part, particularly the 
Limbs^ fometimes one, fomedmes more, efpe^ 
cially the hind Legs. This kind is pret^ tifbal^ 
hhd tremors or fhsdkings fometimes attetid ; but 
of the many Horfes I have had under my care^ 
i do not remenoiber above two that were feized 
^th the Hemiplegia^ viz. that kind of Pdfy diac 
feizes all the Mufcles on one fide. But in th6 
year 1743) many Horfes were feized with a 
nervous difiempef, that very much refembled 
sm Hemiplegiay which chiefly aflededorifcxfide; 
and even pulled their &ces ibmewhat awry, be*^ 
ing of a mixed kind, pardy paralitick, anc^ 
partly convnlfive, of which further hodce Wilf 
be taken when I come to tre&t of Epidemick 
difeafes;. ^1 

V^L. I. T When 



t'frr^glHf- 



- -Wbf" ■!'■" i" ■■■'■■ I'-ircs tmo-l 

not oil' .1 iii is Id's lb when | 

is a cui;^ ■— ^„ jnd an involuntary | 

lion i bat when it idzc:- both Limhs 

the cafe is then very trcul'It:li)mc. and the} 

is not able to ftand, i^ 

by fomc means or oil 

cd the nfe of his Ltml 

In an // ■ '■ 

taken -i 

tho' at 1 ■ ■ I ^ - 

it is neitl'icr tn hi& own power, nor in the c 

of NUn 10 raifc htm up (o as to ftand; 

a, I^locfc can mov<: his Limbs on c 

be ha& net the lead power od tbe:« 

his Limbs arc fo flaccid and rcbrccjjj 

ralitidt fide, that whu: :'.- 

under him; and this (.. 

peratc, tlwt there cm 

itray found out to ^ecu^'cr liim. 

Horfcs tliat iic out late at grafi upooj 
;^y grounds, often come up with ntr 
in tbctr Limbs, which they in fume < 
lofe the ufe of for a feaibn ; but thi&ji J 



k very li^iiy and 

[ the moft part , .' 
faiHcicnt OLcrtu^. ;.^..: -— 
ind bad air ; fomctimca from hvdv 
want of good keeping, and fn ^ 
old age, wliich is tile molt dangcroi 
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paralkkk ^ifordtgrs happen to oldFiorfts thitThccaufc 
haVc b«eri delicately kept, ofr on the contrary SckdHbr- 
haVe beeh in bad keeping and hard worked ; tfdcrs. 
the diftemper feizes one whoflc fide, it is fcarce 
worth while to attehipt a cure. If the Paliy feizes 
only particular parts in oM Horfes, the cure 
will be difficult, ahd for the moft part only 
palliative ; ft* there will ilways remain fome* 
what oif numbnfefs and ihlfenfibility in thofti 
pzTU that V/i]\ render fuch iforfes of little ufei 
But pit-ilfckk fymptoms in young Horfes pro- 
ceeding irciti cold bkfts, bad provender, dr any 
other okife, whereby the Blood may be conta- 
minated, irfc oftfeh tfettioved Without much dif^ 
ficulty, ' ' 

In curihg the Palfy the fame intehials tHai ThcCmi 
arc made iife of in apopkdlick and conviilfivi 
difdrders, dre here alfo jiroper, widi bleedings 
irewels, and other outward helps, fuch as warm 
ftimuliting embrocations. One of the beft bi" 
Ihis kirid, arid what I hiiVe frequency applied 
with good fuccefs ill paralitick numbnfeffes, i^ 
515 follows. 

Take Oil of Turpentine, four ounces j Nervci P'^P^' ^' 
Ointment and Oil of Bays, of each twopi^atiow* 
ounces; Camphor rubbed fine in a mortar, 
one ounce ; redify'd Oil of Anabcr, three 
ounces ; incorporate theife together into a 
liniment ; to tnis may be added aa ounce of 
Tin<5lure of Cantharide$« 

Let the ftffe»ed part befifft •'^^t i^abbed with 
a woolkft cloth, that fhc Kc^mieht ihay pene- 
trate with the rhore eafe Vthert take a fufficient 

T a quan-- 



finahoiy ' thereof, snd artohtc i 

part thoroughly, working it well in with a 

warm luml, and as ofcen as the linin -■ ^ 

gins to dry in, renew it again. T\y 

ihould be continued till tlie num^nc^ 

and the Horfc flicws that he li. 

ufc of liii Limbs. W the di . 

pcfi be chiefly In the hiiM-i - 

c the liniments may be ahb tubbed iutu tbe 
ijincB of the Back and Loins, from whence 
: principal Nerves that co to the Li"-»^- '^r 
rive their origins ; but in this cafe iht ^ 
of Camharidcs llxnitd be omitted. 
|bc parts often ts of great ufc in all !<: 
|«nd therefore ought never to be negU 
r the Head be afftdtcd on one fide, fo i 
the Htjrfc's Mouth awT)', the Forc-li- 
pic, and Check on that fide, ought !. 
well rubbed and embrocated witli t; 
niment! and when this is the caic, 
jht rwt to be hid afide ; became 
'uppofc, with good rcafon, that the > 
i taken its rife from the Head. It 
} happcnsi", or if the laineiic(K be v.: 
on one fide, but notan univt:! ' 
fcnfc and motion, as in the // 
Palfyj in the firft, vh. in a \ lI^,^, -.. J.- 
}c6ts fcem to turn roirnd ; fo that a Horfc, while 
any fcnfc remains, with the Icaft ufc of lib 
Lifnbs, will natnrally follow the ubji':' ' ^" 
motions; in which cafe all ihofc thing- ' 
been recomtncnded for tlic cure of 
plcxy.are alfo proper, with rowels and outward 
applications. In the latter, viz. when the 
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lamenefs is altogether confined to one fide, the 
Horfe, by leaning on the found fide, will alfo 
turn round towards the lame fide, having the 
ufe of bis Limbs on the found fide to fupport 
him, but not fo freely pn the other ^ but as 
this may happen without 9 Vertigo, the beft 
remedy here is mild Purging, and a liberal ufe 
of Embrocations. A mixture of muftard-feecj, 
frefli ground, with camphorated fpirits fre- 
quendy rubbed into the difeafed Limbs, will be 
of great ufe, wx. an ounce of the muflard 
feed to half a pint of the camphorated fpirits, 
and towards the latter end of the cure Opodel-> 
dock may be ufed with good fuccefs, mixed 
alfo with camphorated fpirits. If a Lethargy 
happens, which is not unufual in the diftem* 
pars of the Head, few evacuations will be re* 
quired ; befidcs now and then a Glyfter. with 
rowels on the Neck and under the Jaws, and 
the richeft cordials and cephalicks, are necef- 
fary in all lethargick fymptoms, as Caftor, 
Affii FoBtida, Salts of Hart(hom, Sal Armo- 
niack, and all other volatiles ; but this can only 
be done to Horfes that are of fbme value. 

I have omitted treating the Vertigo as a 
particular diilemper of the Head, becaufe it 
is a fymptom that fometimes attends all other 
Cephalick diforders, and requires the fame mer. 
tbod of cure. 
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2>rS Co^VULf lOKS. .P^m. 

C H A P. IL 

Of the Diftetijipers tba,t ajfeft the Head, arifing 
jfrom parts *a( a^ d|n;ancq from thq Brain and 
origin of the Ncrveju 

HAVING treated of tho& m^bidies that 
ar^ pecuHar %o the Head, which eaufe 
the Staggers apd Conyulfions in Horfes, I {hall 
pow prpcee4 to thofe that a6fe<5): the Brain in a 
no Ip^ fenfibl^ meaner, though they take tbetr 
riie from diil^t and remote parts ^ and which 
I have obfcrved to be more frequent among 
Horfes than thofe that take their rife tmmc* 
diately froip the Heaa^ and therefore ought to 
be carefully diftinguilhed by thofe who undcr^ 
take the cure of Horfes^ 

Every one muik needs be fenfihle, that violent 
and exceflive pain in any part of the Body will 
excite Convuliions, but efpecially when the 
pain i$ in, thofe parts where the Nerves abound 
vfLoiky as the Stompch, the Guts, the Midti£F» 
and tendinous parts of the Limbs ; and there^ 
fore w<e find Horfes often convulfed in theGripes 
and Strangury, when the nervous parts of the 
Guts a;id Bladder are afiedfced with violent 
pain and inCkmmatioj^, Sometimes Horfis be- 
come convulfed with wounds in the Feet^^whcn 
the Tendons in thofe parts are pricked and 
bruifed, or in any other part where the Ten- 
dons are wounded ; but efpecially pundturcd 
wounds in the Joints with forks, or with (harp 
f^Iinters, eaufe very great anguifh and cxceflivc 

pain, 
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paia, and Ibmetlmes with a difpofition to a- 
Gangrane and Mortificationt which oftea ex* 
cite CbnvuiTioiid. Thefe things are plain^ and 
vifible ; and it is no lefs plain that inward ifn«- 
poftamationSy efpecially in the Stomach, Loings^ 
and Midriff, w'M produce Convulfions that are^ 
moft dangerous and often prove deadly. And 
fiirthei^, we may often obferve Hocfes have con** 
vulfi^^ cfiforders, ffx>m a plenitude and fulhe& of 
Blood, which however is fometimes eaiUy re* 
moved^ as alio, thofe that proceed from a ple^ 
nitude of the Stomach) or when the Guts aie 
cfammed with dung and aliment, efpeciall]^ 
when the dung, by lon^ continuance, is grownr 
hard and dry. All ihc(c things will axdk con-- 
vulilve Diforders, with the Staggers ; but I 
i!haU now proceed to treat of thofe things mom 
particularly. 

Convulsions from the Stomach, and other 

principal Bowels. 

/^ F this kind, is that deplorable diftemper fo 
^^ well known, but little underftood, wdiicl^ 
locks up the Jaws of a Horfe fo clofe, that ie 
18 almoft impo^ble to force them open by any> 
means whatever, either to receive food or 
phyfick. 

iS'tf/i^//calls this malady the Stags Evil, or 
Pikliy in the Jaws, though in moft of its fymp* 
toms, it is dirediy contrary to a Palfy. With 
cur BngUJb Farriers, it goes under the general 
name of Convulfions, and indeed it foon turns 
to aa univerfalCmmp or Convulfion, that feizes 

T 4 all 
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all die Mufcles of the Body of a Horfe. But 
the true nature and caufc of this extraordinary 
Convulfion fcems not as yet to have been right-? 
ly underftood, either by our own Countrymen, 
qr the Writers of foreign Nations. It almofl 
always fcizes fuddenly, and without any pre- 
vious fymptonas, fuch as the want of appetite, 
and the other iigns of ficknef^ ; for I have 
often known Horfes clear their racks in the 
night, and in the morning drink their water, 
jaw.fet and eat their allowance of corn as ufual, and 
Horfes. jjj igfg ^jj^j^ half an hour have had their Mouths 

clofe {hut up, and their whole Bodies con-r 
vuls*d. 
In what Ap foon as a Horfe is feiz'd in this manner, 
S/ap^JsHead is rais'd widi his Nofe towards his 
pears ia Hick, hls Ears prick'd up, and his Tail cock'd, 
this dif- looking with an eagernefs, as an hungry Horfc 
when hay i$ put down to him, or like a high- 
fpirited Horfe when he is put upon his ipettlc ; 
infomuch, that thpfp who are ftrangers to fuch 
things, when they fee a Horfe ftand in this 
mrnner, will fcarce believe any thing of con- 
iequence ails him ; and I have feen fvch per- 
fons greatly furpriz*d when they have been told 
of the danger; but they arc foon convinc'd, 
when they fee other fymptom? come on apace, 
that his Neck grows ftifF, cramp d, and al- 
mofl immoveable ; and if a Horfe in this con- 
dition lives a few days, feveral knots and gang- 
lions will rife on the tendinous parts thereof, 
and all the Mufcles both before and behind, will 
be fo much pulFd and cramp'd, and fo ftretch'd, 
that he looks as if he was nail'd tQ the pave- 
ment. 



ment) with his Legs ftiff, wide^ and ftradling } 
his fkin is drawn fo tight on all parts of £19 
Body, that it is almoft impofiible to move it, 
and if trial be made to make him walk, he is 
ready to fall at every ftep, unlefs he be carefully 
iupported ; his Eyes are fo fixed, with the inac- 
tion of the Mufdes, as gives him & deadnefs 
in his looks. He fnorts and fneezes often, pants 
continually with fhortnefs of breath ; and this 
fymptom increafes continually till he drops 
down dead, which generally happens in a few 
days, unlefs fome very fudden and efFedtuai 
turn can be given to the diftemper. 

Thefe are the ufual figns of that fatal diftem* 
per, which here in England^ pafles more parti- 
cularly under the name of Convulfions ; and 
tho' it differs in many refpedts from theEpilepfy 
above defcribed, both as to its fymptoms and 
caufe, jtt it is the moft univerfal in its cScQb 
of all other convuliive diforders. 

Young Horfes from four to fix years old, 
are the mofl fubjed: to it, and the large coach 
breedi and all kinds of draught Horfes, more 
than faddle Horfes. The moft ufual caufe of The 
this univerfal Cramp or Convulfion, is from ^ ^ 
Bots in the Stomach, which being bred there diflemper^ 
from the eggs, generally come to their matu- ^^ 
rityin the months of j4/>ril^ Mayy or Junei^^^l^ 
this being the feafon wherein this di{l:emper««intli« 
chiefly prevails among young Horfes j and ^**^"***** 
when it happens at any other time of die year, 
or to Horfes above fix years old, that have 
been in bufineis, it is then for the mofl: part 
owing to other caufes^ as Impoftunutions, or 

Ulcer^ 



Ulcers in (he Midrif^j or fomc olher of i 

principal I'tfl^a, v.hi.h I Iiavc fccn ; but thd 

inilancc! arc i; ■ 

vemiin in the ■■ ■: 

not fo frequent i^ai^^. i^ 

have alfo obfcrvcdj and t 

bab!v be owin" to un\'. : 



that luvc bttn i. 
witK little or UN 1 
Blood tu putrcl^^'..^ ■', v.......-.^. ...w .. 

be heated in their work. 

1 (hall n-n here take tip the retder"* tifl 
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ihught Glut, wJii;i*c Lht ■, 
but it is certain the .^ ! 



Gut arc commotily of" a jrcUowifh colour* i 
arc no ways dangctous -, but in the l 
thcv arc generally ot" a larger iize^ i ' 
incfincii to the orange, but without \ 
fpccifick difference. The egg? find 
thelc liots arc produced, arc dilpcri«' 
all round the lower Orifice of i' 
whcrci:;- ■'■■■'■: '- ---'-'V, r-r-.- 
cular ;:i, : 
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aliment. They arc laid onder the inner CJoit 
or thin Membrane of the Stomach, ^hicn 
covers them all over, as the eggs of thok ver- 
min that blight the trees in the Spring, arecoi- 
ViCred over with a fine filamentous Membrane ; 
and as thefe deftroy the young tender leaf^ and 
curl it up into folds, fo thofe, when they cooie 
to Ibrm and life, they burfl through the inner 
Coat of the Stomachy with their Breech and 
Tail ftreight outwards, and their trunks fixed 
lb intQ the mufcular op fiefhy Coat, that it 
Sometimes requires a good pull* to difengage 
them. From the Blood of this mufcular Coat 
they draw their nourifliment, which they fuck 
like fo many leeches, every one ulcerating and 
purfing up the part where it fixes, like a honey >^ 

comb. I have feen in the fame Stomach, part 
of the eggs covered over with the inner Mem- 
brane, and thofe of various (izes, fome no larger . ^ 
than a millet-ieed, others about the (ize of -' > 
peas, and fome larger, flretching out the inner ^ 

Coat, and juft burfting through it, others iij » 

full life, and in thick cluflers, fucking Blood ^ 

fbom the mufcular Coat. By this gradation, the 
fymptoms fuddenly increafe, and often make 
fuch a quick havock in the Stomach, as ren- \ 

ders the difiemper incurable. From all which « 

we may infer, that perhaps the Mufcles of the 
Stomach are not endowed with fo great a force, 
as Bellinty and many other modern Phyficians^ 
have imagined, but that fomething elfe may be 
f equired in digefHon, beiides the bare mufcular ^ 

adtion : But be that as it will, we may eafily ac-* ^ 

count for theconvuliive fymptoms that attend this 

malady. 
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malady, and their univerfality, from the diftri^ 
butioa of the Nerves over the Coats of the Sto- 
mach, ^hich appear to be more numerous 
there, than in any other of the Vtfceraj and 
have their derivations by communicating bran* 
ches both from the Head, and from the Spines 
of the Back and Loins ; and this is the reafon of 
what we fee from daily experience, that what- 
ever offends the Stomach in any degree, always 
affeds the Head and other parts of the Body. 
But thefe things do not often caufe dangerous 
ConvuUions in thofe creatures that have a ca- 
pacity to vomit ; but when Ulcers are thus in- 
gendered in the Stomach of a'Horfe that has 
not this capacity, and all the powers and facul- 
ties thereof thereby defboyed, the cafe muil 
then be very defperate, and the whole Body, and 
all its parts, mufl: of confequence be convulsed, 
SoB>«- The like fymptoms are alfo in fome meafure 
^^'^f ' produced from ulcerations in the Diaphragma 
Impof. or MidriiT, by (he vaft diftribution of twigs of 
toin« m igfcrvcs, all over the tendinous parts thereof, 

the Mid- -...•.^. , *.. 

riff and having their derivations and conununications in 

**^^. the fame manner with thofe of the Stomach, 

fowcii, Pcfides, the Midriffbeing placed near the center 

produce of the whole Body, and its mufcular acStion be- 

^^* ing in concert with the Mufcles of the Breaft, 

Shoulders, Lower Bclly> ^nd Loins, it is no 

wonder if Impofhim^tions there, or in any other 

part near it, mould alfo bring on univerfal Con-* 

vuUions. 

How to But it is of life, in the cure of thefe maladies^ 

^*^' to diftinguifti between an univerfal Convulfion 

onL from that takes its rife from vermin in the Stomach, 

the other. ^4 
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And when it is produced by a diftemperature o( 
the Midriff, or any other of the principal Vifcera, 
which will alfoteachushowtotnakearightProg* 
noftick in thefe and all fuch extraordinary cafes. 

When the diflemper arifes from BotS in the The good 
Stomach, it feizes fuddenly and without any and bad 
previous notice. The ConvuUions in this cafe ]^^J^' 
often feize a Horfe at once^ and the Horfe ap« 
pears with all the fymptoms above defcribed ; 
and when his Mourn is (hut fo clofe, as even 
fometimes happens at the very firft onfet of the 
diftemper, fo as it cannot by any means be 
opened, the cafe is then exceeding dangerous^* 
and the cure almoft impradticable ^ but when 
the Mouth is fb far free from the Convulfions, 
that a medicine may be adminiftered, tho' it 
be with fbme difficulty, and that he can make 
a (hift to lick up a little bran, and fwallow a 
litde white water or gruel, there may be fome 
hopes of a recovery 5 cfpecially if the Neck is 
not exceflively ftifF and cramped, which i^ 
alwt^s a bad fign. But if a Horfe is able to 
tuf n his Head pretty freely, and can move his 
Eyes backwards and forwards, or fide-ways^ 
thefe may be reckoned promifing figns, and 
the Horfe in fuch circumftances, may be cured 
with proper care and right applkations. 

But when this fort of univerfal Cramp or 
Convulfion proceeds fronl i diflemperature of 
the Midriff, or any other of the principal Vif- 
cera, there are always fome previous fymptoms 
that go before, by which it may be diftingui(h- 
ed from the Convulfions that proceed from 
Bots and vermin. When this is the cafe, a 

Hoflc 
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• tonis cji 
blecoiu 1 
hwtfuxi JQ ihc bttiinacli, ami [o no otlicr 
nftcli. wlikh c»lc no time u to be lofl, but before 
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fais Moath is qiik^^lmt tip, tke feUDwillg baU 
nugr be givccu 

Take Mcrcurius Dulcis and the powder df 
Diapente, of each hatf an ounce $ make h 
into a ball, with a fufiicient quantity, of 
Conferve of Rofes, and roil it in Liquorice 
Powder or Flour, and wa(h it iloWii with a 
homful or two of warm Water. 

I have feen very extraordinary tfk&s from 
this and the other preparations of .\iercury in 
foch cafes. When this hill his been ddmi- 
niftcrcd make the following iofufion. 

Take Pennyrdyial and Rue, df each twb hrgfc 
handfulls .• ChiniomHtf Flowers, one hand- 
ful V'Afla Fcetida ind Caftor, of each half 
an ounce; Saffron and Liqdcfrice Root, flicei^ 

of each two draiiK. 

* 

Let tiiefe he inftiied in four quarts of bo3h)g 
water, and when the infufion has ftood til) s^r 
moft-cold, give three or four hornfuls> and rer 
peat the dole three or four times a day, letting 
the ingredients continue always in infulion,.and 
the Caftor and AfTa Foetida tied in a rag, which 
may be fqueezed- into the drench- horn, as has 
been directed in the other Cephalick difordbrs. 
For ifho* we f^poik the CoovOifiooft in this 
cafe to be. only from the ulcefatioo of the Sto* 
mach^ yet ibt fame method ought to be fol- 
lowed as d tk^y proceeded immedibtdy from 
the Head and origins of the Nerves, both/ with 
vciptA to internals and externajs; and there^bm 
I would recomnKnd what has he^n above dke/Qsr 
cd for oatYfftrd appKead^i» m f^alidoji^ cittes^ j(^ 

tho 
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Ihe followingi which I have al waj^s found to be of 
great ufe in all cramps and convulfive contrac- 
tions of the MufcleSy viz; 

Nerve Ointment, Of the Uftgcntum Martratiim, 

- of either of thefe four ounces i Ointment of 
MarfhrMallows^ fix ounces; Muftard-fced 

- ground, and Flanders Oil of Bays,' of each two 
ounces ; Oil of Amber, two ounces ; tridi a 
fufficient quantity of camphorated Spirits of 
Wine, to make it into a thin Liniment. 

• This miift be rubbed into the Chccks,Tem- 
)>les, the Neck, Shoulders, Spines of the Back 
and Loins, and wherever there is the greatefl 
ili£fnefs. Muftara Seed alone, frefh ground, 
worked well into the affefted parts witn cam- 
phorated Spirits, may alfo be iifed iuixefsfully 
to Horfes of fmall value, for outward appli- 
cation, and internally the following cheap drink, 
Vhich may be given two or three homfuls once 
in four hours. 

Take. Rue, Pennyroyal, and Tobacco, of each 
a handful i AiTa Foetida, ah buhce ; boil 
them in a quart of Forge Water, and let the 
deco£tion (land conilahtly on the ingre- 
dients. 

But fometimes Horfe's Mouths are locked 
tip fo clofe in this diftemper, that fcarce any 
thing caii be adminiftered that way ; and if this 
iymptom is not fpeedily removed^ the cafe fbon 
proves deadly. I have had many convulied 
Horfes under my care, fome of whidi have 
died, others have been perfedUy cured ; the', 
t^hcnever Horfes are feized in this manner, the 

pra^tioners 
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pradmoners in Fatrieiy, generally give tfaeiki 
up for dead ; and their method is to try if they 
can get any thing down^ and when they find 
that impradicable, they adminifter Glyiler3> 
and fill them full of rowels and other iflues ; 
though, by reafon of the contra<5lion and clofb* 
nefs of the Skin, fcarce any of them come to 
a kindly digeflion. I (hall therefore relate 
fome few inftances of cures that were made by 
my diredion, which, if rightly underftood; may 
be of ufe to thofe who pra^fe Farriery, and 
will (hew how much apparatus is neceflary in 
removing this defperate diilemper, which c^i«- 
not poflibly be efiTedted without fome expence 
and very great labour. 

About twelve years ago a young Troops Inflancn * 
Horft was feized with tWs fort of Convulfion, ^^^^ 
but not fo feverely as in fome other cafes <bat nary c$k% 
will be rehted. It began with* the Staggers, ^[^ 
and fudden fits of Starting, whtcb made him * 
rear up, and often get his Forest into the- 
manger. His fudden fits made me apprehend- 
his diftemper to proceed ftom vermin in his - 
Stomach, which is a conftant fymptom in aU 
the Convulfions that proceed from this caufe^ 
but as his Mouth was not fo conftantly and 
dofely (hut as in 0iany the like cafes where I 
have been concerned, we could therefore at' 
times make a fhift to convey fome medicines' 
into him, and though he could not at firfl eat' 
his common fdod, yet he could,- by* allowing; 
him time) fip a pretty good quantity of waters 
gruel, wtnc^ fuftained him till the medicines 
took effe^. He was jcured with mercurials and' 

VoL.I. U the' 



by the help ot mild Alocrick Purges, 

Much about the funic time a young Dr\_ .__ 
Horfc was alfo Tciscd within a few days aft 
he came out of the dealer's hands. He was jj 
far relieved in a fortnight's time, tlut he com 
naokc a Hiift to e;ii fomc fciUied bran, witl; 
fmall qiiiintity of hay. though very leifurc 
which was given in nandfuls, and rm^uciii 
by tlie hand day and night, to keep his Jil 
moving. Two men were alfo employed cq 
tinually to rub his Head, Neck, and Cher( 
aad wherever clfe the OifFnefs appeared dm) 
ao3 thefc were relieved by others, for a Hd 
in this condition never lies down til! the C 
vulliom of the Mufcles arc in a great i 
removed; and therefore if the rubbing 
omitted it would have been diffici 
liim. And I have always obfcrvpd, 
vulfcd Horfe Annds two houn without^ 
bing, the llilTiicfii and infcnlibiJity itKTc 
and certainly for want of tlits mantu 
many Ilorfes have been loft, that otiicn 
might have been faved. An ounce of i 
Fuftida was alio tied up in a ftrong 
linen rag, and put between his Grinders, I 
champ on. This -.vas roiled in the cloth, a 
tied at both ends with two pieces of packdirc 
which were fattened to his collar, and one i 
was always untied when any thing was taj 
given him cither of food or phyfick. ] 
IJori'c recovered pcrfcif^ly in about two moi 
dme, aiitl has been Hnce abroad in Gfrmanyi 
he Nfiha-hadj, were he has undergone a gd 
ical of fiitigue, and returned hoiiu: wiik, i 
' iroop, in pcrfi^il health. 
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I could add feveral inftances of this kiiid; 
whidi for brevity's fake I ani obliged to paf^ 
over J arid therefore fliall only take notice of 
one more, which for its fingularity deierves 
very well to be regarded, and that was the cafe 
of a young Horfe in the other troop of grenk- ' 
diers. He had been but a few days taken intc^ 
die troop T^hen he was all of a hidden feizcd 
\iHth this kind of Coh^ulfion, which was firft dif-*' 
covered As he wds leading out to water at the* 
aftemdoii's watering-dme. I happened then to 
be prefent, and pJerceivcd him come reeling 
along, with his Nofe turned out, his Eyes fixed 
and immoveable, with all the other figns that' 
ufually attend thi^ fatll diitemper, and when 
he came to the trdugh could not reach the wa- 
ter, becaufe of the cramp arid ftifFneft of his 
Neck, and when it was held to him . in a pail 
could not drink, though he (hewed an eager- 
ncfs for it, his Mouth being fhut Up fd tlofc, 
diat it was fcarce poffible to put i knife be- 
tween his Teeth. This was fudden, aS all thefe 
maladies generally are, for he had eat his com- 
mon allowance juft before he was feized, ex- 
cept a fmall niatter of hay, which he hid partly 
pulled out of the rack into tUe Manger. 

We found it inipriifticable to adniiriifter any 
kind of medicine^ till by rubbirig his Cheeks; 
Jaws, and Temples, and his whde Neck, for 
a confiderable time, we made a (hift^ with 
great difficulty, tti thruft down part of a ca- 
lomel ball on the end of a fmall ftick, and then 
to pour into his Noftrils a very fmall portion of 
a itrong cephalick drink, thinking by mat mfeans' 
1 - \j 2 ta 



^c&nvcy tlic hall dowpwards Into fits SEoopiaq 

which howerer hail but little cffofl any furtbi 

than this, that he had oot fuch fj ' 

agiiaiions Bi I have fccn in cti i^| 

circumAanccp, but coatinucd m 

thci' did hi> Fever iiMrrc.iu ns,l 

^bcntbcdiftempcris g.i; MJ[ 

thii while liis Mouth cu:ii' . .^.: 

that lie could neither cat nor drink lor ttia 

wcckii, only by continually rubbing his Jal 

and. Neck, he would fometimcs mabi 

to fuck abuut a handful of fcatdcd | 

louictiiDcs a little oatmeal moid 

waxtn waier, but in fo Irnall a quantity> 

is poflibic he might have iWvcd if other r 

ihudshad not been liken to keep Iiim Lilive. 

I have often obfcrvcd, that i! 
Jiwi open by violent means, pi, 
fuch agonies, tliat it rather incrci,. o u,^. »u. 
ihc fympioms j and therefore I contrived tOrg 
Iilm both his food and phyfick by the f^i 
nie:it, through a pipe fun; j- i ':. '; . lq( 
whit;h he Iccmcd to rc^i 
wc could perceive the r, i: ; i 
His Flanks grew more quia, Jic lit 
Ibll and free from fuddcn fits and J^ 
whtth fymp[oms arc ufuai in the conL 
and iocreale of this diAempcr. The Gn 
were contrived in the following manner. 

Rue, Pennyroyal, and Chamomile Flowers, i 
each a handful -, Savin and Box, of caq 
half a handful; Garlick, an ounce } 
and Alia Firclda, of each half an oiinocl 



Iiriiiflfldng this r^yfter the hdrbs" are to be 
boUecl firft in two quarts of water in a covered 
▼efl<^» the i^nce of ten or fifteen^minUtds^ wtth 
the Caflor aftd Affii Foetida cat in {mall pieces 
and tied m a ing, ikot only to &ve die Gaftor 
froin wtaifte, bat thatit may be fqueezed into fb- 
'venik'g^fters. Then the gaiiick to be added aiid 
coniinded clofe covered bver the fire the fpate 
of tea miotttcs longer, after tibtis* the liquor to 
be poured off into a pan or any other conv^ 
nient n^eflel ; then add of Linfeed oil, or treaclct 
of each four ounces, and laft of all half an 
otmce of lim^edifiid oil of amber, the treacle 
and ^the* oils are to be hiixed with the decoc*- 
tion when it is put into the bag. 

This glyfler was repeated once a day for a 
ibrtn^t, and by way of diet, was given every 
^lay mree or four qtilrts of milk boiled with 
ootmedl and water, a bag with a long pipe be* 
ing left in die Aable ibr that purpofe. Me re«- 
tained eVeiy. thing that was adminiftered that 
way, which he 'generally fucked up o£ himfelf 
-without force* This perhaps was in fome 
meafure owing to the nature of this univerfal 
Convulfion, which caufes fuch irregular mo- 
tions . in the Midriff and Mufdes of Refpira^ 
. don, as in fonw meafure inverts the natural 
!motk)ns of the Guts ; and for the &tne reaibn, 
Horfes in this condition feldom dung, but ftale 
6ften, and when they dung, it drops from them 
in a manner infenfibly, and often no more than 
one or two balls at a time. And therefore, sts 
this Horfe could receive litde or no fuftenance 
'by the Moothj I ^as determined to make 

U 3 .trial 
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tnal how hi he flight receive nouiiflimeot by 
way of injedUoa backwards, whether a tfa^ 
diluted food thrown into the Stre^ht Gat, and 
fix}m thence over into the imall Guts, by the 
help of a long pipe, mig^t not find a paffiige 
into the Blood through the Ladeals, efeedaliy 
there being experiments of this kind made on 
the human Body, bothln :adminiftrlng.ibodand 
•phyfick, parttcidarly in giving the bark fay .way 
of glyfter, in Agues and Intermitting Fevers, 
.which has been found fuccefsful, where the 
Stomach was not able to bear its auftenty« J^ 
was upon this footing that I treated him in die 
-manner I have defcribed, which I imagined 
was not altogether without its tfftGt ; for he 

fcarce eat in three weeks wJ>at was fuffident 

< 

to fuftain him one day ; fo that it was impoffi- 
ble for him to have lived had he not been fup* 
ported by what was thrown into .bis Bowels ; 
and tho' by this means he loft his Fleih . ycfy 
fenfibly, yet he fliil retained a good deal oif 
vigor and vivacity. He had two men conHant- 
ly to look after him, and thefe relieved by 
others, who had orders to rub his whole Body 
often, which greatly helped to relax his Skin, 
and remove the crampinefs of his IVIu(cles; 
and tho' he had not for the iirft fortnight re- 
covered the ufe of his Jaws, yet we obierved 
him daily to move with lefs iliffnefs, and often 
to lick in his manger as if hq craved after food. 
He alfo breathed with lefs difficulty, and had 
leveral other good iigns. This encouraged me 
to try another experiment with Opium, from 
fhe known quality of that drug, in relaxing t^ 
' .1: Animal 
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'Animal Fibres, which I therefore thought might 
be of fervicc to remove the contradlions of the 
Mufcles about his Mouth and Jaws, which all 
this while continued in fome meafurc obftinatd. 
and without fome powerful relief might prove 
.fatal, even though the original caufe was in a 

;reat meafure taken away. Therefore I caufed 

lalf an ounce of crude Opium to be diflblved 
in one of his glyfters, which was foUcwed 
•with thefe circuhiftances, that the Horfe fooh 
•lay down 5 he began to* point his ears baelt- 
^wards and forwards, and could' move his-Nedk 
^pretty freely, and his Mouth Was fo far at It- 

berty, 'that he took his Drinks with little 

or no difficulty, and could eat-4iay and bran 

fufficient to fuftain him. He^likewife moved 

-his whole body fo readily, that we could -walk 

him an hour every day : And that I ihight fof- 
' low up what I imagined had been fuccefsftilfy 
•begun by the opiate glyfter, I ordered him fi>nnfc 

days after an ounce of the common Mafthews's 
pill, which contains about two drams of Opium, 
•tmd the fame (Quantity of Afia Foetida made 
"^into a ball, which was given at his Mouth, and 
«wa(hed down with a hornful of gruel, which 
: was done with great eafe, hisMouth being grown 

pretty pliable. This ball being once more re- 
*peated, he recovered daily, being continued for 
•ibme timein the ufe of the Drinks, which were 
inow adminiftered only twice a week with good 
Yubbing, and as foon as he began to recover his 
'Flefli, was gently purged. By this method he 
was perfeAly cured, without any other ill efFeft 
^an a blemifli on ono^Eye; caufed by rfie vio^ 
».:! U 4 lence 



Rncc Aid HnjHg '< 
daring the Convulfions, whlchil 
bad as any I ever £iw, even wh 
cd the ino(l fata). 

Thus, I judged it might be proper to rcUtc 
the hiftory of th' 
including all the p; 
wherein it rr.ny ! - 
in anyrcf|v 
repeated 1 
els; all wl. „ ;!_^ 

vuliions procccdeU either originally fcom 1 
Head, or from a vilcid £zy Blood, or froi 
wounds or conlufions, (Sc. But as I have c " 
covered thi$ kind of Convulfion or univerii 
Cramp in young Horfcs, ufudly to take ittd 
from the caul'es above afljgned, to w"' ~"~ 
▼ermin in ihcir Stomachs, 1 have thei 
fuch cafes bled, but fcldnm. I made i 
purging glyftcrs, becaufe the irritation 
in the Bowels, and a difcharge from thence cad 
be of little or noufe, but hurllLil,whcrcapowcN 
fill revulfian is not abfalutcly nccclfary, cTpc 
dally where a Horfc cannot feed. And as foi 
rowels, I have fccn the farriers put 
each fide of the Neck, one in tin '• 
the Forehead, and one on each TLi_ 
ill fucccfs they meet with has made theoj ngl 
fo fond of that kind of practice of late, 
formerly, for the Skin is drawn fo tight id \ 
parts, that the rowels feldom cook to a kindll 
digeftion, but are apt to mortify, and then 
encieafc thcHorfe's roifcry i and therefore 1 bail 
fcldom ordered rowelUng io this caie, but un * 
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'the Jaws, or ^iti 'Bie fireift^ ' diere bdng' nb 
room for rowels any whenieUe. 

Whatt:fie& lopiatos kmy'faave m 
>?ennin, Ifhall not dfierpcsdSthrelyto' determine, 
•whether by ^rarifying the ^Blbod to a great de- 
gree* >aindconfinjaeDtly aagmenting its mbtioa, 
or by any Other quality oxsyoanfe their x^l^^tt) 
cotneloofe from ihieir adhdfions^ ;as ^i^'e' fee 
tobacco-water -deftroy the €^ of iverniin<4Dn 
the leaves of plants. Inidieie things wb have 
no way :to conie tat any certainty, without tx-- 
periments, though it is ilikely by 'its pebnng 
quality it mzy be ufefid in £ich an xiiiiiri^r&l 
cramp, eipectally when the^nadagementtofit 
happens to fall in good hands, fiutall ate 
agreed, that Mercury and fereral of itsJpi^Mi- 
•rations are efficacious in deftroying of ^Yermin, 
both by its weight andfubtilty di^K)fiiig itto 
-pafs diro' the minuteft capillaries, and latfo ify 
its globular figure,*whicfa no kind of change^by 
whatever !il&i^r»»m, or other management it 4s 
diflbhred, can alter ; and chertfor^ I hiw^gir^ 
it with good fuccefs in .various ihapes^to^do- 
jftroy vermin, ibmetinies crude, fbmejimes ite 
calomel, or Mercurius Dalcisy and in ^fome 
very urgent cafes of this kind, I have exhibit- 
ed a dram, fometimes two drams 4^ turbith 
naneral ; but whoever ventures upon tbefe and 
Xuch«Kke pDeporadons^ ou^ both to under'* 
ftand JliieinatiHre of tiie me&dne, and the con^ 
fHtution to ;tohich it is admaniftered, concern^ 
ing which fee farther in the Farcy. I could 
Tcfatte nmny mone inftances of cures of this 
Joad whioh 1 iiave made finoe, -and paniciK 

larly 



Uriy three vciy lately, which were all man: 
in the fume manner, by giving their food 
phyljck by wavof glyftcr, and a% they diffL, 
only in fomc nvr circumftanccs from thoieJl 
-ready related, I rtiall forbear to go into thc| 
Vticujar* of them, but proceed to thofe Coif 
' fionB whidi arc owing to other cjufcs. 
When this diftcmpcr docs i; : i . 
T^« vermin, as fomctimcs haprxr < 
iwockkIs that nave been ftraind in w /, 

22)iff* fomc very bad furfeit, then the nitrcurial 
panitions will be in a great mcafurc unna 
or perhaps hurtful, and therefore rccouriel 
be had to the ccphalick drinks above in 
to bleeding and moderate purging, and i 
alteratives. Rubbing aiict the ul'e of liniJ 
externally, is here alio of great fcrvicc, am 
qucnt glj'fters of the emollient kiml. Ii^ 
ciil'c a Horle muft be treated \^ : . 
nc(t, becaufc there is often 1'-! J 
which will admit of norou^i' ui 
fccn in Horfcs that have dy'd of tluM 
the MtdritF ulcerated, which bdr^ 
full of branches and twigs from i 
Nerves, that communicate witti all the \ 
-Nerves of the Body, and being irfcU" < 
of Centre Mufclc, rhnt afts in 
with the Miifclcs of the Breaft<i 

Belly, makes it ihercfure the moi _, ^ 

count for this univeri'ol cramp, whidr^ 
proceeds from hence, may be looked up 
the mot} pan as the harbinger of death, i 
the fymplums are fo moderate, that ■ " 
roum. for adiuiainring mcdiciucs, aad i 
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Horfe is able to take a fuffident quantity of 
food to Aiftain him ; and if the fynaptoms do 
not increafe but abate, it is poffible for him to 
recover, tho*, if the Horfe be old, or of a very 
weak conflitution, he will fcarce be wordi the 
expence and pains. Some I have known re^ 
cover and do very well, that have had all the 
fymptoms of a difeafed Midriff^ and in this cafe, 
befiaes the ufe of t!ie cephalick medicines, 
rowels, with good feedihg, are^ of great ufe, as 
foon as the Horfe's Skin is Igoftned enough to 
"bear them. ' ; 

I have taken notice, that this tuiiverfal Con- 
vulfion may al(b take its rife from a faulty 
Blood, in which cafe it may be removed with- 
out much difficulty, unlefs the Horfe be very 
old, as in the infWnce I am going to relate. - 

A Horfe in the third Troop of Guards, was Aijqni- , 
feized with this univerfal Cramp or Convulfion, c^p 
which began in his hind parts, quite different which be- 
from that which proceeds from vermin, or a S^*lm 
faulty Midriff, both which feize fuddenly. At ofaHoSe! 
firfl nothing appeared but a cramp in his Hind 
Legs, to which fome Horfcs are often fubjed, 
and generally come well with moving till they 
are warm, and therefore the Groom that look«- 
cd after him, trotted him twice a day in the 
riding-houfe, after which it went off for a tim6, 
but in a few days he was all over convulfed, 
with his Jaws fet, yet not fo clofe but we could 
with fome difficulty give him both balls and 
drinks. The Horfe was about eight years old, 
and had been near three years in the troop. 
-Hi$ Blopd was exceeding ppor and- vifcid,. re- 
. -^-6 fembling 
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'^milling pafb. and the lots of ic give him m^ 

xliit'. I Concluded from h^ncp, and from 

■ l.irifc?, tliflt hisdii:' . ■ - ■ 

, irom a depi.' ' 
■ .: from vcrmiii, ■ 

■I vaung Htirll-j 

, iucti Ci/.y. but .1'. 

m.fcid ; liUt it V"'/ ■'■ 

' Vit with this Horfc ; ihc C 
F ^B the Limbs, where the mr>: . 
And Juicciis moA hm 
fen t thai all the Mu ■. 

ther, afcended gradu;;]';. :i'. i-ii.i t t-t2ira 

- ^ xbc bottom of a houi'ct and rjfu 
.would looQ confunie the whole ^bi 
^x^dily cxtinguilbed. This Horfc ' 
without much diihcutty, tlio* it woi i 
hts£oTC he came to a perfect ihtt of J 
' The medicines adminillcr'd to hinr 
. ^me that have txicn already inlc0 
4:iire of Epilepfics, and other cepk 
fc^r^, with the Cinabar balls, which 
l|Kr 'to attenuate and take off ihc i 
I ^is Blood. In fuch oifes a imalt <_ 
l?nay alfo be indulged, with iaffra 
I iiiakewced, and Contrayerva roots < 
MQth the drinks, and in fome cafes a 
i^ecl, lo warm and invigorate the BkxNl, ^ 

*r«kcC«ftor, and Alu [ ;, 
tin ounce ; Rue ;v 
a large handful ; I i! ;.. 
A bag, half a pound; iiiful'e tlitie in.| 
. ,qmuts of boiling Water, and keep ' 
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fvSion dofe covered by. itfdf for ufe« Att^lt 
tfkc Virginisi Sn$keweed» Contrayerva^ amil 
Valieriaftj of each, half an ounce ; Sai^mq 
aod CochUiejtl^ of > eadb two drams ; ipAifti 
thefc in a quart of. White Wiac* letting w 
ftaod in the fun, or by a w^rm fire, twen^fv. ^ 
four hours. 

Take a pint of the fifft infufion, and a. rill 
of this tindkurc, fdr. a dofe, which may rpc 
given ongc a day or oftener* as the fymptoins 
require. 

If the Horfe's Mouth continues pretty much 
locH'd, up,, that he rec^ves hia.drinkls with 
di^plty^ f\#QiQQt . intervals muft be aUowoib 
be^we^p ev^ry horpful ; and indted . this . cau^ 
tion^ is a$! n^ce^dcy here, as in.thofe. cafes whevei 
wp. f^pppfeioflammations or iqipofttraesin tlwi 
Luogs. But good. ; rubbing and the ufe ofi 
nervous liniaiient$ ey ternally> are. no lefs neceA: 
fary than internals ; for fuch is the nature of 
ail craflips ' and convulfi^e coetea^ons, that uti^ 
lefs thf, . conyulfed. rparts be continually .warmed 
with flimulating things, and frequent frictions, 
the^.Gop^^(3iQo$ will; grow ffaronger and moi;& 
obftifialiej and.fifntheri becau& convu}fedHorfes 
af e . api -tQ , be eyc^eding coftive, it is ntcel&tf 
to giveglyfters often, till they come to the ute> 
of their JaiySj. and are able, to feed toleiablyi 
v^eUj After, which; purgm are exceeding pm^ 
per, not only.tQ attoniiate the Blood, but i to* 
drain of* the. fuperflugus fize. thaCi clogs thoi 
Mafcles ai^d . hinders the vibratipna of the 
Nery«a» or /the frecintercoudfi.of the animaL 

(jpirits. 



fpiiits. The Tallowihg will 
bencfidal in this caic, wherein the comd 
purges of plantation Aloes would be hur| 
being mnrc ajrt to create nervous dilorder% ^ 
to cure them. Therefore, 

t<K^r '^'** Suceotrinc Aloes, one ounce j thee 
_. lonvui. eft Myrrh, half an ounce ; Afla Fee 
tOHorfe. Gum .\mmonaicum, of .each t¥( ~ 
Saffron, one dram ; beat the ioj^ 
_ they come into a parte, then form! 

into a b;ill with Syrup of Marih MaW 
and roll it In liquorice powder or llour. 

Thcfc may he given one in a week, I 
continued three weeks or a month, or la 
if needful. They will juft open the HJ 
Body, and work as an alterative to clcaola 
pDrify the Bloo<l, and fo gendy that the n 
may be uf'od mtnlcratcly in any kind of ' 
ncis in the tntorvale between the Purges. 

Con V u L K t ON s and Staggers, fil 
Kctcnfion of the Dung and Atimcnt.1 

np H I S IE a cafe I have fcvcral time^ 
•^ with i and tho' it is feldom dan^ 
where tlii:rc is no complication with fome i 
dillemper, yet it fomctimcs proves fatal, 
it happens not to be rightly uiidcrOoooiLl 
1 have known in fome iJilUnces the Sta 
and Guts fo extremely crammed, that i 
fcarrc been polTiblc to adminiOcr any reli 
Thefc rtoppagcs proceed from various c 
•nd only a&ct the Head when they bap] 
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be of fome . continuance ; fometimes they are 
caufed by full feeding, with the want of air 
and fufficient exercife, efpectally in hot dry 
weather, and in conflitutions naturally hot ; 
but moft ufually from the nature and qualities 
of their food, as bad hay> or any other bad 
provender, as rank clover, when it has imbib- * 
ed moifture from the damp fogs, which ren^ 
ders them (6 tough, that they lie like a wad^ 
and diilend the Guts fo as to impede their pro- 
per fundtions. Other things have alio the fame 
efibS, as foiling Horfes with any kind of green 
herbage, when it chances to be grown too old 
and tough, and has loft its fucculency ; efpe- 
-cially when it has been cut too long before it 
is ufed. All thefe things often caufe ftoppages 
in the Guts and firft Parages, and will fonoe* 
times excite fuch diforders, as by their conti- 
nuance zSkd: the Head in a very ienfible man- 
ner. 

When the Staggers and convulfive fymptoms Thefigns 
arife from fuch cauies, the Horfe generally ^^ ««- 
looks dull about the Head, with his Eyes fwoln, ^^HX 
is feeble, reels and totters as he moves, his 
Mouth is generally ftifF, but not quite (hut up, 
as in die cafes above defcribed; is fhort- 
breathed upon die leaft motion, and for the 
ipoft part a fhort cough, becaufe the fulnefs of 
the Stomach and Guts bolfters up the Midriff 
fb as to prefs continually upon the Lungs, and 
thereby interrupts refpiration ; and as a confer* - 
quence of this, the motion of the flanks is 
irregular, tho' feldom violent. For the fame 

reafbn he fcarce. ever lies down till ibma relief' 

• 

is 



he. Stomach and Guts caules grat i 
fwhencvcr he offers to b-"'vi hie '^ 
fluch tliai many when : 

, arc ayn to i; 

\ ■ . ' ^ /.. or l^aiiis. 

J is apt to fUata i 
, 2i\d has many f 
"he j:. ■ ■ ■" 

l^k coluur, w. 
rctfttodions tht: ''.j,--.'- :u-c ■; 
from the Liver into the Guts ; and thcra 
the YcUowf fomctiincs alio infucL 
lictuK, Jo order to thcCurc, Jctfomc -:- 
afmall hand rokc liim thorcu 
out the Hunt' thit lie*, in '-'. 
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have plenty of cmoUiciu oily glyilcrs, i 
of MtUowE, Marlh-Mallow-s, the horbfr^ 
cucy, Petlitory> snd fuch like > but io plJ 
where ihel'c cannot be readily got, tbey i 
he made of pot liquor, \vatcr-gnid] 
kind of meat broth. To three [' 
pqtinrti of the liquor may be added i 
Lintfccd Oil.aod hall' a pound of Tti' 
pound of brovvn Sugar, lo be given i ^ 
and repeated every day, at Icalt t" 
comci away with ca&, and gniws ■] 
diet ibouki be the bed hay, (at 
fcaldod cbaBT, or boiled barlcy> tilll: 
thoroughly emptied, and for foroe t 
wacds. At Erl) his dung that comes Ji way i 
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the glyfters, will be in fmall hard balls, and * 
fometimes along with it a nafty putrid Ilime, 
which when once difcharged, gives great relief; 
but fey the continuance ot the glyfters, and the 
open diet, the dung foon alters, and comes 
away in fuch great loads, that one would fcarcc 
imagine it could pafs through the fundament j 
but as foon as this happens it brings fure relief, 
and a way is made for gentle lenitive purges, 
which in this cafe are always the mod fuccefs- 
ful, and nothing dangerous. 

Take Lenitive Elaftuary and Cream of Tartar, 
c£ each four ounces j brown Siigar, two 

- ouncei ; mix them in a pint and a half of 
mild Ak ; the Ale to be made hot, that the 
Cream of Tartar may be the more eafily dif- 
iblvedin it> after that the Sugar, and laft 
of alt the Lenitive Electuary. 

This is to be given in the morning, upon an 
dfflpty Stomach, blood- warm, and it will pro- 
bably begin to work before night, and feldom 
makes a Horfc iick, as the ilronger purges are 
'apt to do, when a Horfe is full and coftive ; 
(b that he will drink warm water, or warm 
gruel, without reluctance. It may be repeated 
three or four times, allowing always two or 
three days refpite between each diaught, keep* 
ing him to an open diet, with proper exercife, 
till he recovers his ufual vigour. 

By this method feveral Horfes have l)een 
cured that were very much affefted in their 
Heads with convulfive fymptoms, where the 
event has fliewn that this affcdtion was plainly 
• Vol. L X owing 
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^ n ftoppage of tbcalinaQti 

[?nicnt5 hindering;! proper (ligeftloit} oH 
I Ihall mention one infbnce oTaHbHetj 
was fcnt home from Heun^vw-Heattft 
the iroops were encamped there. He was ib 
much convuhcd, that nc co\i!ci neither c.it his , 
hay nor corn, and his N'l ■ ' ,' T ' '■ 
uot reach to drink. 1 ' 
was forced to llitpalnv ;i 
hccaufc of the ftilVncfs of hi^ LiiiiUs, iiid 
fhortnels of his Brcith, by the (hutting up 
his Mouth. However, when I faw him. 
Hid not nppear to be near fo much convu] 
as thofc tt)3t have vermin in their Stoti 
]mpofti:maiion!i in the inward parts. 
inghis Mouth Icouldopcn italttttc w; 
were his I-imbs fo ftiff nor fo much c 
1 obfervcd liitn to be very coftive, 
made iii:)tions to dung, but could i 
two or three little Imall hard black h 
fiicwed the nccelVity of opening oHy gl^ 
He had two every dpy at firll, which biffl 
him to dung preuy freely, and foon i 
the ufc of his Jaws, fb ai to cat hay a 
ed bran. Alter tliis^ he had opening d 
miniftercd to him, futh as the laft i 
and the dung that he voided in a courla 
mild purgation, was in vail loads, ood 
have li^in a confidcrabJc time pent up witl 
him, being; not unlike what \vc fee rotting 'a 
dunghill, DDth tn fmcll, colour, and conn 
cncc i and when this load was once di/chara 
he I'On recovered, and without the hel 
other means. 

Htm 



I (hall conclude with a very extraordinary ^ very re- 
cafe of this nature, that proved mortal. It ^^ of an 
was of a Horfe belonging to the fecond troop extreme 
of Grenadiers, at grafs, about three miles from ^Jj^^uYncft 
town, along with fome others of the fame'oftheSso- 
troop. He was obferved to lag behind his com- ^^^J* *"^ 
panions, by himfelf, for feveral days, which HorfJthi* 
always denotes ficknefs and diforder ; forap^ved 
Horfe that is in health, tho' he may fometimes ^^^^' 
ftray by himfelf, yet he will not continue long 
from his company. But this was not much 
obferved by the guard who looked after the 
Horfes, till he was fcarce xble to move at all, 
otherwife his death might have probably been 
prevented. He was fo extremely oppreffed, that 
leveral men had much ado to get him to town, 
dnd were obliged to fupport him all the way 
to keep him from falling. His Eyes were 
£0 fet in his Head, that He took not the leail 
notice of any thing that came near him, but 
appeared the fame as if he had been already 
dead, and with every motion he reeled and bore 
forwards, ready to tumble on his Nofe, if he 
had not been held up. His Legs were flretch« 
ed out and ftifF, without the leaf): ufe of his 
Joints, and by their coldnefs fhewed the Blood 
to be altogether come to a (lagnation in thofe 
parts. So that in a few hours after his com- 
ing to the troop ftables, he dropped down dead 
as a ftone, wiuiout the leaft ihuggle. 

I was greatly {urprized when I faw this 
Horfe opened, to find his Stomach and all his 
Guts, both large and fmall, filled and crammed 
lo fuch a <}eg^ that it would have been im- 
•- X 2 poflible, 
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poffible, by any meai>8 whatever, to have pio- 
cured the leaft vent. For all the aliment that 
was in his Stomach, and the dung in the in* 
teftinal tube, from om .end to the other, was 
entirely dry, and without moifture j and be* 
fore they were ripped open, appeared as hard 
and full cranamed a$ a Bohgnia iaufage, without 
the lea(^ yielding or ibftpefs in any part. The 
matter contained in them was fio lefs e^ctra* 
ordinary ; the Stomach beipg filled with acorns, 
floes, oak*leaves, and fuch . odier things as he 
could pick up about the hedges, k^mp green 
a,nd fome withered ; for it was now towards 
the latter part of the year. The contents 
of the Guts were chiefly leaves,, neither 
well chewed nor digefted, with a^ mixture 
of grafs ; but there was little or no gr^fs in 
his Stomach, but chJeHy acorn-cups and leaves, 
which was diflended tp its ptmoft extent, ib 
as to Keep the Mufcks at their full Aretch ; by 
which their action, which is nec$0ary in di-* 
geilion, was altogether at a ftand. 

I am apt to imagine that this Horie, who 
was upon a very rank after-maih, had been (b 
forfeited that he came to loath his grais, and his 
appetite being depraved, had takes) to tho(e 
things that were acid and four to the tafte, 
which muft have grcady aggravated his difbem^ 
per by their reftringent and binding quality. X 
rubbed the contents, both of his Stomach aqd 
Guts, between ray hands, which crumbled 
like dung dried in the fun, without th^ leaft 
drop of moiflore or any ill favour ^ for dieco 
was no room for air to be pent up in theno^ 

wherq- 
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wherein is the ftench, chiefly, that is felt in This hap. 
opening the intdftines of dead animals 5 and ^^o^ 17 
indeed, it was fomewhat extraordinary that he years ago, 
lived to come to this extremity, where the muf- *^ * ^^^y 
cular aftion of the Stomach, and the periftaltick fon, when 
or vermicular motion of the Guts, by which thfc fhcHorfcs 
exptiUion of the excrements is forwarded, muft d^S. 
in all probability have been lofl fbr feveral days, that maay 
I can aflign no other reafon for his holding out ^ ^^^^^ 
fb long, but that he was in all refpe<^s extreme- fail ofF 
ly found, and little elfe to be fceft but a be- ^^'^^'^ ^cfli 
ginning inflammation in fome of his internal they'^ were 
parts ) which, confidering how unmercifully he taken up. 
was crammed, could not be otherwife expeded. 
We meet with fome inflances among men tff 
voracious appetites, that have died fuddenly 
after an exceflive meal, by filHng their Sto- 
machs to fuch a degree, that the ftrongeft erne- 
ticks coUld have no eflfed: upon them. But 
theft fn^ftances in men are not very frequent ; 
for if a man's Stomach is not filled too fudden- 
ly to its full extent, (which has fometimes hap- 
pened to thofe who have bruiti(hly eat for a 
wager) he will go nigh to vomit of himfelf^ 
and fo get rid of his enemy. But an exceflivc 
fulnefs of the Stomach and Guts mud always 
create great diforders in a Horfe, who has no 
natural difpofition to vomit -, fo that all poflible 
means muft be ufed to preierve the parages 
downwards free and open, according to the me- 
thod above defcribed, viz. by glyfters, lenitive 
purges^ and an opening diet, that being all the 
chance he can have for his life, in fuch circum- 
ftance3E^ 

X3 CHAR 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Difeaies of the Eyes. 

THE Difeafcs that aflfcft the Eyesof Horfcs 
are neither fo numerous nor fo much com* 
plicated, as thofe that afFe£t the human Eye, 
though Horfes are much more apt to go blind 
than Men» when once diforders happen in their 
Eyes, unlefs they be fpeedily removed; the 
reafon of which will, in feme meafure, be ac- 
counted for, in the profecution of this fubjed. 

The ancients were wont to reckon up a gre^ 

many difeaies in the human Eye, by giving 

names to ainiofl: every accident or blemifli that 

.happened on any part thereof, accounting theie 

as fo many diftin£t maladies. And tho' this 

;was indeed an inftance of their great accuracy 

and induftry, yet it has multiplied the difea/es 

of the Eyes beyond what they really are, and 

has rendered the fludy of thofe things very 

difficult, efpecially to young practitioners and to 

The An- the unlearned. The Italians^ French^ and other 

^*jj"u!^.^^^ foreigners, who in fome preceding centuries 

flanuai in , wrotc profeflcdly on the difeafcs of Horfes, for 

fhe'S"^ the inftruaion of the farriers in their times, 

cafes of have very much copied after the anticnts, by 

thcEyci. defcribing almoft as many dileafes in the Eyes 

, pf Horfes as the firft writers in phyfick have 

defcribed in the human Eye j and by enume* 

' rating a great many names and difliadtions in 

. difFerent fpccies, or rather appearances of the 

fame difeafe, have led their follower? into^ a 

, ; . great 
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great deal of perplexity, by treating fymptoms 
in many cafes, as original maladies. 

It is true, Horfes have feveral of the fame 
difeafes happen to their Eyes that are incident 
to Men, and ought to be treated nearly in the 
fame manner ; but as their food is more fimple, 
and as they are not liable to fall into intempe-^ 
ranee, fb there is fome difference alfo in thefe 
maladies ^ and I have feldom met with any fach 
thing as a flrumous or fcrophulous Sore or 
Ulcer, or, in other words, any appearance of 
what we call the Evil in the Eye of a Horfe, 
or of any fymptom derived from a fcrophulous 
Qlood : But moft of the maladies that affe<^ 
their Eyes, proceed either from external acci- 
dents, as blows, wounds, and contufions ; or 
from internal caufes, as Fevers, Surfeits, and 
fpch like ; or from a natural weaknels, and ill 
conformation of the Eyes, which I have reafoa 
to believe is. often hereditary, and therefore th« 
moft difficult to cure. 



Blows and Contufions on the Eyes. 

TTO R S E S frequently meet with Blows and 
■*- -* Contufions on their Eyes, which are more 
Qr lefs hurtful in proportion to their degree j 
for a flight Blow, or a flight Brurle, or a Bite 
gf another Horle, tho' at firft painful, and apt 
to make the Eye fvvell and run down with 
water, yet fuch are often cured only by bath- 
ing the Eye with cold fpring-water, which 
repels and hinders a Flux of Humors falling 

X 4 upon 
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upon it. But If the Eye be any ways inflamed 
and fwoln, it will be neceflary to bleed dirccSly, 
and to apply fome cooling Cataplafm to the 
Eye, fucn as are made of the pulps of roafted 
or boiled apples, cleared from their hufks and 
iJteds, or Conferve of Red Rofes, fpread on a 
doubled linen cloth, and bound gently over the 
whole Eye ; or a pledget fpread with Alum 
curd, applied in the fame manner, and renew- 
ed as often as it turns dry. I feldom ufe any 
other thing in fuch cafes, befides a tindure 
made with Red Rofes, and a few grains of Sugar 
of Lead, in the following manner. 

Take two drams of Red Rofe Buds, dlher fte(h 
or dried ; infufe them in half a pint of boil- 
ing Water, in the manner of making Tea ; 
when it has ftood to be cold, pour c^ 
the infuiion, which will be of a reddifli 
colour, and add tp it a fcruple, which is 
twenty grains, of Sugar of Lead. 

The Sugar or Salt of Lead will make the 
Rofe Tinfture of a muddy green colour, when 
it is {hook. The befl way to ufeit is thus; bathe 
the Horfe's Eye and Eye-Lids all over, with a 
bit of clean fpunge or clean rag dipped in it, 
three or four times a day ; and it will feldom 
fail to make a cure in a mort time of any Blow 
or Bruife on the Eye, that has no uncommon 
fymptoms, or where the Eyes are not naturally 
weak or previoufly difeafed. The Rofe Tinc- 
ture is a good reftringent and ftrengthener, and 
the Sugar of Lead being a fait made of Lead, 
with diililled vinegar, is intenfely cooling, and 

prevents 
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prevents any immoderate flux falling upon die 
Eye, which ought to be chiefly regarded in all 
fuch cafes. 

Sometimes, when the Blow hits diredly The 
the middle and moft prominent part of the STCs" 
Eye, the Eye-ball turns white, and this white* &c.intiieir 
ncfs is of different degrees, according as the ^^^^^^ 
injury received happens to be more or left vio- *^^"*^ 
lent. Sometimes the pupil or fight, the Qnmea^ 
and all that is ufually clear and pellucid, be-r 
comes the exa^ colour of a pearl ; and where 
the Stroke has been more violent^ the Eye will 
^pear more white and opaque, refembling the 
white of an egg when boiled. In the firft 
caie, when the whitenefs is only of a pearl co- > 
lour, the Horfe has uAaally fome gHnunering of 
light 1 in the latter he is quite blind, while his 
Eye continues in ^^ Aate. This whitenefs pro« 
cceds from a jftagnation of the juices of the 
Cornea or horney coat of the Eye, which 
jjuices, in their natural ftate, are clear like wa^ 
ter, and may poflibly turn white when they 
Iiappen to be heated and inflamed, as the Blood 
in the fleihy parts, from a Blow or Contuflon, 
firft appears with a iettled rednefs, and then 
turns black. I have frequently feen the Eye 
all ovK white with a Blow, without fb much 
as a weeping, or the leafl appearance of weak- 
nefs, the Horfe never ofiering to fhut the ble- 
miihed Eye more than the other ; and in thi& 
cafe the Eye has been cured in a few days, 
only with bleeding and the ufe of the above 
inierted Eye* Water. 

Bu« 
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But when a Blow happens to be given with 
great force, the Eye will not only turn white, 

but the T'unica adnata^ its uppcrmoft coat, 
which anfwers to the white of the human Eye, 
will be a!fo vifibly inflamed ; though in a Horfc 
it is very much ftreakcd with brown, that coat 
being full of little fmall twigs of Arteries and 
Veins, which upon any hurt or weaknefs become 
turgid, and are the caufe of rednefs, heat, and 
pain. I have feen a Horfe's Eye, by a violent 
Blow, or from the bite of another Horfe, look 
like a white (lone fet in a cornelian. In this 
cafe the Eye is generally {hut up till the inflam- 
mation is abated, and the inflamed part grows 
yellow, as almoft all inflammations do in their 
going off, and then we often fee a white 
Blifler on the Cornea^ fomctimes the bignefs of 
a grape, and this always proves a great relief^ 
and when it breaks foon, accelerates the cure. 
But when it happens to be feated deep in the 
Cornea^ with a mixture of rednefs, it is apt to 
leave a little fear, fometimes the fize of a l^ley 
corn, fometimes no bigger than a lentil, and 
often, with good management, fo fmall and 
thin, that it is fcarce to be perceived, unlefs a 
perfon come quite clofe to the Eye. I have had 
manyof thefe accidents under mycare, and never 
knew any of them do amifs where the Eyes 
were naturally good, and that the Horfe had 
not been firft: tampered with before I was fent 
for. 1 have been concerned with fome where the 
Eye has been fo much.fwoln and raifed out of 
its focket, that the Eye-Lids, could not be clofed 
till jt was reduced by the help of proper appli- 
cations ; 
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cations ; and yet the cure has been completted 
in a fliort time, without the leaft blemifli or 
defedt. 

The right way to manage all thefe difordersi ^n.^^^^" 
is by treating them with milder or more pow* and Coa. 
isrful applications, according as the lymptoms tufions. 
are more or lefs aggravated. If the Horfc b^ **^' 
loaded with flefh, or of a grofs conflitution, 
/evacuations by bleeding and an opening diet 
.will be the more nece&ry, and in feme cafes 
roweUing. If the Eye be only turned white^ 
and continues dry, without jnoiflure, . and the 
Horfe keeps it open, nothing further wiU bt 
required after t bleeding, but to be bathed with 
forac cooling Eye-water, fuch as has been di- 
reded, with a foft diet of fcalded bran for a 
few days, avoiding any thing that is hard to 
chew, as oats and beans. But if a defluxion 
attends, and the under (ide of the Eye be in- 
flamed, the Eye-Lids fwelled and moift, and if 
the Horfe by reafon of the anguifh keeps it 
(hut, it will be proper in this cafe to ufe a di« 
geilive in the following manner. ' 

Take of the Tindure of Rofes, as above di- 
refted, four ounces ; while it is warm, diA 
folve in it an ounce of Honey, and thirty 
grains of Sugar of Lead ; (hake the vial 

* and bathe the Horfe's Eye all over. Or it 
may be made thus, viz. Rofe Water, three 
ounces ; Honey of Roles, one ounce ; Sugar 
of Lead, thirty grains. 

If the Eye be moift and watery,' a fpoonful 
pr two o/ red wine may be added, which will 

help 



help to rtcm-er the tone of tfie £ye»( 
(he matter that nini from it, m'A fbd 

U;< ' .■ . . 

then remains on the Qmtga, or anjr^ 
foTcneTs, it will be proper to {harpen a 
cine, by dilTolving a oraro of white ' 
a little water, about a Ipoonful or two» 
adding it to the whole quantity of the i 
mentioned Ere-Water, or clfe to blow a. liicit 
Vitriol and Sugar Candy into the Eye thus> 



Take white Vitriol, one dram -, white ■ 
Candy> half an ounce; grind thuii very B 
in a oiarble or glafs mortar, and blo^ 
little of it into the Hcrfc's Eye once a t 
through a clean tobacco-pipe, or put a l 
into a corner between die Eye-Lidj^ 
your finger and tliumb. 

Ifthi- 

powder ■ 

of each ^.,..,.. j _, ^..^ j... 

once a day, and tlie lait mentioned I 
twice a day, viz. night and morning 
the Eye begins to dear, and looks > 
colour, it will be futficicnt to ufc the i 
water alone, once a day, until It is quite t 
iporent and clear. 

But if after the Eye is grown ftroog, 
from all heat and inBammation, and can I 
the light, there AiU remains a kind of fcurf or 
kab over the Pupil, or any part of the C$rw« 
S 



jM 
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near it, raifcd in the middle dark yellow or 
brownifh, and with whitkh rays towards its 
edges J where this happens, the Cornea for the 
mcA part has been wounded, and is commoa 
when a Horfe ha4 his Eye bit by another 
Horfe ; and tho' this little tumor may not difap- 
pear fo foon as wc could wiih, yet where the 
Eye is naturally good, it will often wear off by 
degrees, and leaves no blemifh, unlefs it be^ 
leated deep in the Cornea ; and when any ble* 
mifli remains, it is for |he mofl part owing to 
ibme mi(management, efpecially by uiing ap- 
plioaticM^ that are too har{h for fo tender a part, 
before the pain and anguiih is removed ; for 
the Eye is fo delicate, that when the hurt is 
newly received, it is fcarce able to indure the 
eoQjmoQ £ye*waters, made with a folution of 
^uttyy the Lapis MiraiihX or La^s Medica-' 
ilffntiijfh^ or any other that have earthy or me- 
tiallick ifobftances in their compofition, much 
)efs powder of iimts, egg-Chells, or fcuttle-bone» 
which fome perfons unwarily ufe. For I have 
€>bierved upon the fuileft trials made of thefe 
things, that nothing agrees fo well with the 
Eyes of Horfes as tinctures made of proper 
vegetables, or falta that will diflblve in water. 
ThelR; feem to be the moil: familiar and fuitablc 
to the Eyes, that are naturally humid and moifL 
{have ufcd folutioos of all the vitriols and other 
6ks, afi4 often with good fucce&, but never 
with any hurt or injury to the Eye, when thcj . 
urc finely fetded and deared from their drofiy 
partsx and properly applied. 

Wounds 



WouKW of the EYES. 



•IX/OUNDS of the Eyes arc often dal 
'■^ rou5 and fomct'imes mortal, when 1( 
penetrate ihroiigU the bottom of the 
Lwhcrc the braiiLhcs of the optic Nerves | 
rfrom the CcrcbtUumi but if the Wounfl 
I'^tot deep, though it pafs through fome c 
I coats and humours, it may be cured with i 
per care ; and I have known thcfc cores i 
in a much fliorter lime than one would < 
imagine. But if a Wound penetrate ibn 
Retina, which is compofed of the optic NJ 
and many fmail twigs of Veins and Arterji 
will readily intail Qindnels, and perhaps/ 
vulfions and other diforders. I'hc lame I 
alio happen whcti any part of the Bones J 
comiwl'e the Orbit or lixrkct, in which thcf 
is placed, are dcprelTed or broken into fpU 
and fhick into the tender Membrane^ | 
other fcnfiblc parts. 

The Eyes may be wounded in (he I 
manner as the other parts of the Body, t»J 
incilion or puncture, and we find dicfq 
' complicated wirh contufion and frafhirc ol 
Bones of the Orbit, and often with .' 
or tearing of the Eye-lids, and the circun 
cnt parts of the Eye-brows andTemplcs, \ 
frequently happens from violent biles, I 
pother accidents, and the method of cure, 
; generals, is very near the fame as in all i 
Wounds. But in regard of the cjctrcmc 
derncfs of the Eye, fome particular cai 
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areneceflarytobe.obferved,as bleeding, eventho' 
the Wound be but fnaall, becaufe the leaft irri* 
tation will eafily bring a defluxion into the Eye, 
which ought by all poflible means to be re* 
moved. The pofition of a Horfe's Head, and ^^"Jl 
the contortion of his Neck, contributes alfo to in the" 
render the curt more difficult ; and therefore ^y^* 
all the methods of revullion are proper, as row- 
tiling under the Jaws, the Breaft or Belly, ef- 
pecially when the Eye is much fwolen and in^ 
flamed, 9s has been already recommended, in 
the cafe of blows and contufiOns : As for row«» 
els in the Neck, I cannot fay I ever faw them 
do much fervice to Horfcs, however ufeful fe- 
tons and other iiTues on the Neck and Shoul* 
ders may be to Men in the like cafes. As they i^^^f^^^ 
are apt to be painful in the Neck in the man* cautions 
ner Farriers put them in, they make a Horfe J? ^^V^ 
refllefs and uneafy, and often prove a great in<* ^^ 
jury to the Eyes, which require all the calm* 
nefs and fteadinefs imaginable, until fuch time 
as the heat, pain, and inflammation is gone off 
or very much abated. 

Another caution is neceflary in curing 
Wounds of the Eves, thatnoharfh application 
be made, while the pain and inflammation re- 
mains, and even not when thefe fymptoms are 
gone off, if milder methods will do the bufii^efsw 
Care muft alfo be taken to keep theHorfe low in 
his diet, eipecially while he is unfit for any other 
exercife, befides walking in the (hade ; and his 
diet (hould alfo be opening, as above diredted ; 
and if it be the grafs feafon, cut grafs or any 
kind of green herbage cannojt be improper. 

Ail 



Wounds of the 
All imtginabic method^ 
to keep the \voundcd Ilye c 
plications, avoiding the uTo i 
pcntinc, which our Farrier* «r« huty whh i 
L Thr Ept all occafions. If the Eye-Hd Is wounded 1 
LJiii»,j>ow j^^ threiigh, and the cut dlvklts it (b asi 
I jBkM Lips part one frnm the uthcr, it ought to || 
Lwlicaeut J, ftijth with a ilrr:f;ht needle, fuch ds therl 



iMxdlitry wiicn the I.vc h.ill li-ippcn* 
woundctl ihmiigh the t.vc-liil, that therc-J 
be room for the diithurge of the miiu 
liavc obfcrvcd that tlic Lye-hd rcquitwfc 
ftitch, for whtn thtrc nre more, nnt! 



ill a Morlc conuiii«_<n thjt it wa^, ^t nrlt. 

The proper drcliing for Woonds of the 
Eye, is honey of roit^ r'-l >;o/h,^.. ^i .v,vr.K 
Vfz. one dram cif t!u 
thcoihcr. Tht- Kit 
plcdgii (jflint ui ihii niixtuK 
applied to the Wound, for r 
loo hnrlh for the Eye. Thi^ ,;.; ! j _' nvn ..: 
repeated once a dav, tmtil the Wom 
up aiid cicatrifcd, and it will fetdotn | 
cefs, if no uncommon fymptom 
fwelHng, pnin, and infl^mm.-ttion, or a frzl 
of the bones that tompofc the orbit or fbl 
ot' tile Eye. In all which cafes, the follow 
fomentation will be ot' great fervlce. 

Tajtti 
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Take Elder-flowers and red Rofes, of each 
a handful ; Marfh-Mallows, half a handful; 
Sal-pf unelle, half an ounce ; Sugar of Lead, 
one dram, Infufe in a quart of boilings- 
water, and ftrain the infufion through a 
linen-cloth, and when it has flood to be cold 
add half a pint of red wine. 

This fomentation may be ufed in the follow- 
ing manner : Take two thick woollen-clothSj 
or two pieces of fwanfkin, the breadth 'of two 
hands each, foak them in the liquor, made 
pretty hot, but not fcalding, for the Eye will 
feldom bear any thing that is intenfely hot, as 
other parts of the body. Wring out one of 
the cloths, and apply it over the wounded Eye^ 
and when the firft begins to cool, wring out 
the other, and apply them thus alternately, for 
the fpace of half an hour ; and if the fomen- 
tation grows cold in that time, let it be heated 
again over the fire. The Horfe may have his 
Eye fomented in this manner twice a day, or 
oftnerj and the quantity prefcribed will lafl 
forty-eight hours with good management 

When the (hooting pain abates, which in 
fome meafure may be judged of by the finking 
of the fwelling, the digeflion of the Wounds 
its diicharging good matter, and the chearful- 
nefs of the Horie's looks, the ufe of the hot 
ftuffs may be laid afide, and only the drefling 
continued, as above dire^ed, till the Wound is 
healed; 

If any part of the Orbit Bones be broke, and 
feel looie, the cure will be retarded till the 

Vol. L Y broken 



" which tiiTic, it will he proper to drcls va 
trinflure of myrrh, or tincture of myrrh i 

the tindture of ctiphorbiiim mixed togcthJ 

for nothing agree? with the Hone? hut cIcanU 

tindturcs and otV 
I have kno^■ 

lioties round tlji- ' ; 

p:irticaU)dy, poft of Uic Orbii tlui foraiv^l 

Eye-brow wjs io deprcflcd, and drove da 

fu haftl upon tlic Ball of the Eye^J* 

means the Farriers could ufe were a' 

it, fo as to give him any eafe, 

CJukJ fuch viLil. I f" 

to his cdJ. Asi 

happened many v 

tell down in a b^rd p. : 

hnnv .i^Jinft a large ; 

ruaii, whereby apiece ui .... u^,,... p|j 

Orbit wns fradWed, and {ie[>ret)ca 

great hallow above the Eye. A < 

licr had r ' ' ' ■' - ' ' - 

fcvcral r 

of tow.', 

pain, li 

til the 

out. r. ; 

a digclhvc vi I. 

thin uith ihc 



to he aut 111"'.' ilic lioi.c, .'■Ahi t!iL iiihes i 
vaoa drtlUiig over it ; 1 alio caufcd the I 
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to be bled, which had been omitted by the 
Farrier who firft drelTed his wound, for his 
Eye was very much inflamed and fwoln, and 
when the Wound began to .digeft, there run 
a thick matter in very great plenty from the 
Eye as well as from the Wound. The Eye 
was only dreffed with tinfture of rofes and fu- 
gar of lead, which agreed perfeftly well with 
it. This and the great difcharge from the 
wound foon gave rehef, that the fwelling fub- 
fided, and the Horfe opened his Eye, which 
was no ways Wemifhed*nor his fight impaired. 

In the proccfs of the cure two pieces of the 
Bone of the upper part of the Orbit, that forms 
the Eye-brow that had been dcprelTed into the 
hollow above the Eye, feparated and came quite 
off', one was about an inch and a quarter long, 
and an inch the broadefl part, and about a 
quarter of an inch thick. The other was 
fmaller, and both jagged and fpungy on their 
under fide, with little holes and finuofities for 
containing the medullary fubllance ; but after 
the cure, the blemifh was fo fmall as fcarce to 
be obferved, but by thofe who knew the acci- 
dent. And indeed this good fuccefs was in a 
great meafure owing to gentle ufage, in forbear- 
ihg to make incifions, and not endeavouring to 
force the fraftured pieces out before nature had 
formed a new fubftance to fupply the defefts, 
which I found by my finger to be very fmooth 
and even. The cure was ccmpleated in two 
months, and the Horfe continued in the troop 
afterwards many years, and did all manner of 
<3uty till he was very old. 

Y 2 Some- 



iu the tianJii ot baiLurous or Luictcii^j 
cfpcciaUy when tlic forlta arc new, 
paiiiL<i urc worn linouth znd blunt, 
kind I have fccn (cvcral, where the Ccrtiea t 
been pierced, and the watery hunior run oJ 
but when the inftrumcnt paiTt-N i ' ' 
damage oltcn proves inull. li. 
firrt, and looks ilrangcly, but \] 
;ipin in a lew days, clpccially when caxci 
taken to apply nothing to the wooi 
Eye, tlut may caufe initammotion. I 
vcr found any thing better to ufe la 
cafe, tlun tlnfture of rofcs with hooey, 
honey cf rofcs, cither alone or with fugar i 
lead. The juice of cycbrighc, or thcjukel 
celdndine, nrc alfo of ul'c to help to way*! 
the fears which piuidhircd wounds ail" 
leave on the Ccrr.t,!. But when the i 
hiiinour \i wounded, ur if the pundhirc^ 
and the wound ragged, and lias torn or hxtA 
nny part of the hh or Ligcmentum CUA 
or touched the Rtliria ; the Horlc may, 
fuch circumdfuiccs, not only have his f 
much blcmilhed, but the ifTue may be incui 
blc blindncfs. 

1 had qncc a Troop-IIorfc under my aue, 
whofc cafe, in a great mcafurc, illullratcs whjt 
has been here taken notice of, conctmii 
lures in the Eyes of Horfcs: This li^ 
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the point of a fork pu(hed into his Eye, as he 
was running eagerly up to his rack, while his 
feeder was putting down his hay with a fork, 
which happened to be new and very fharp at 
the points. There was a fmall hole made by 
this pun<fture on the under fide of the PupU 
through the Cornea j fo that the watery hu- 
mour burfl forth and run down his Cheek, ac- 
companied with fome few drops of Blood, by 
which his Eye became quite flat aud funk with- 
in its Orbit. He was prefently bled, and af- 
terwards was dreffed only 'with tinfture of 
rofes and honey, put warm into his Eye, twice 
a day, by which he was cured in lefs than a 
fortnight, without any other blemifh than a 
little crooked line, about a quarter of an inch 
long, and fo faint, that it could hardly be dis- 
cerned without coming clofe to the Eye. The 
wounded Eye was as full as the other, neidier 
could we perceive his fight to be any ways de- 
fci3:ive. 

About two years after this, the fame Horfe 
had the misfortune to meet with the like ac- 
cident in the fame Eye, by a fork, as was ima- 
gined, run into it, the fecond time, through 
the rack flavcs, by which it was irrecoverably 
lofl. The hole was fo large, that I could eafily 
put the end of my litde finger into it. At 
firft his Eye was, for the moft part (hut, and 
had a continual running for feveral days of 
bloody water, during which time pledgets were 
fpread with conferve of rofcs, and applied to 
the Eye, and over that dreffing a cold charge 
made of bole vinegar and whites of eggs, with 

Y 3 a mixture 
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have ever feen a Cataraft bred in the fiyes 6f 
any other Horfcs, but thofe that have bcene 
Calfed Lunatick or Moon-blind. The Ara-- 
Hans were the firft that afcribed fo much to the 
Moon in the difeafes of the human body ; and 
affter the decay of learning all over Europe^ 
their fuperftitious notions were fo firmly rivet- 
ted, and fo univerfally prevailed, that they could 
not be eafily exploded, even by the ableft phy* 
ficians, till the modern difcoveries in natural 
knowledge made way for more folid improve- 
ments in the medicinal art ; and therefore it is 
no wonder, that the firft writers on the fub- 
jeA of Farriery (notwithftanding fome of them 
were men of learning) fhould fall in with all 
the common fuperftitions that had fo long 
prevsuled, and had fo great an influence on the 
pradkre of phyfick. 

Thcfe writers have defcribed this diftempcr, ^^^ ^^** 
as appearing at ccrtam times ot the moon, com- j^ dcfcrib- 
ing fometimes at the new moon ; fometimes ated by 
the full, at other times in the wane of the ^"^^"' 
moon ; that it fometimes returns once in three 
months, and fometimes once in two months, 
and in fome not above once in fix months ; 
that the Eyes look fo clear when the diftemper 
abates, that it is impoffible to fee any imper- 
feSion in them. But thefe obfervations are 
very liable to exception, for any one that has 
the leaft knowlege of the Eyes, muft needs 
fee, that when the diftemper is the moft abat- 
ed, and the Eye the moft clear, it ftill (hews 
a remarkable weaknefs, and upon full trial, 
the fight will be found defcdive. Neither 

Y. 4 could 
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could I perceive that the Eyes were afieded by 
any of the moon's periods, fo as not to vary» 
unlefs by mecr accident And therefore, thefc 
obfervations are neither of great ufe to the 
knowlcge of the diftemper, nor to lead us in- 
to a right method of curing it when it happens. 
It ts gene- I have already taken notice, that the fymp- 
fowun* toms, which appear in the Moon-eyed Horfes, 
ncr of Ca- are, for the moft part no other than the prog- 
^»^5' nofticks of breeding Cataradls. Thefe fymp- 
toms generally make their firft appearance, 
%vhen a Horfe is turned five, coming fix, at 
which time one Eye becomes clouded, and the 
Eye-lids fwoln, and very often (hut up; and 
for the moft part a thin vifcid water runs from 
the difeafed Eye down the Cheek, which is 
generally more or lefs in proportion, as the 
Eye and Eye- lids happen to be more or lefs 
fwelled and inflamed ; and in fome conftitu- 
tions, the inflammation is fo great, and the 
humour fo fharp and corrofive, that it fcalds 
and fetches off the Hair, wherever it comes. 
The Veins of the Temples, and under the 
Eye, along the fide of the Nofe, are alfo tur- 
gid and full ; others run but little, and the 
humour not very (harp. 

This diforder is apt to come and go, till the 
Catarads are perfedt and ripc^ and then all pain 
and anguifti, and the forenefs and ranning of 
the Eyes go off with blindnefs, when the Horfe 
. is between feven and eight years old, this being 
about the time when moft Horfes are fpread 
and come to their full growth ; fo that from 
its firft appearance to its completion, is gene* 
\ rally 
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rally about two years, or two years and a half, 
during which time, fome Horfes have the re- 
turns of the diforder, not only more frequent 
than others, but the fymptoms more (Irong and 
violent. In fome the Eye is not much difturb* 
ed above a week, when it clears up again, and 
returns to its former fbte. In fome Horfes, 
the Eye continues bad a fortnight, or three 
weeks In others a month or longer, before 
the diibrder goes off j and the time of the re* 
turn, fo far as I could obferve in many Horfes 
was always uncertain, and could not be fixed 
to any period of the moon, as many have 
imaginea, being fometimes fooner, (bmetimes 
later, according to its predominancy, or accord- 
ing to the treatment a Horfe meets with from 
his Farrier and keeper. Some have their re- 
turns once within the fpace of two or three 
months ; fome within the fpace of four, and 
with the greateil care and pains, the diforder 
feldbm keeps off above five months without a 
relapfe. 

This is ufually the cafe of thofe moon-blind 
Horfes, that have their Eyes ftrongly infefted 
with a hot fharp humour, that (huts them up 
with fwelling and inflammation. But there is 
another kind of moon-blindnefs, which is alio 
the forer\inner of Cataradts, where no humour 
or weeping attends the Eye. It is never ihut 
up or clofed, as in the cafe above defcribed, 
but will now and then look thick and troubled) 
at which times the Horfe fees litde, and per- 
haps nothbg diftindtly. Here the Eyes always 
sppear funk aod perilling, though the Catara<^s 

do 
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do not come fo foon ccmplet^^ a^ in thofe that 
are full> and where a humour is predominaM ; 
iior is it unufoal in this cafe for one Eye to es- 
cape, whereby a Horfc VnJA retain iighc to 
guide him, fo as to render him fit fbr commorf 
drudgery. I have liktwife known Kferfes breed 
Catarads, fometimes in one Eye, fometimes 
in both, where the fyiAptoms* have been fo fa- 
vourable, as neither to be taken notice of by 
their owners, nor by others, till the Catara<3s 
have been viiible. But^ upon enqtiiry, I alwayi 
found thefe Horfes had been addifted to ftartle 
and much more fometimes than others ; and 
upon examining the Eyes; obferved them to be 
funk and in fome mf afure perifhed. 
Some The caufes of this diilemeef are various, and 

thoughts when it proceeds -fronif a natural defedt in the 
ingThe ^yc^3 it may, no d6ubr, be hereditary 5 but in a 
caufcof Horfe that has naturally good Eyes, and yet 
this dif- tQfY^g moon-blind, it is ufually owing to Bck- 

temper. ^ ^ m 

nefs, or fome othep mftlady^ that has termmat- 
ed in the Eyes, which fometimes happens ••, 
but we feldom fee Herfcs turfi moon-blind and 
breed Catara<S$, but where the Eyes are 
naturally infafuU- Thefe Eyes are for tnc moft 
part faulty> that are very large and promi- 
nent, or very flatyfmattand funk ; both wJiiA 
d^feds in the Eyes of Horfes are liable to blind- 
nefs, though they differ in thdr rtidnner; and 
'tl^erefore Colts, thathaVc large Eyes, that run 
«abroad, and always feed^witk^lheir Hauls 
•do*^nwards, con!intfally-6:^fK3Jed'C& the fan in 
hot wcadieis may eafily ' contrki an habitual 
' weakfiefs- 4n • tb«ir-^eS)-*efpf^ift8y fts Ae* bjddd 
' - . and 
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and juices of all young animals are naturally of 
a vifcid and balfamick contexture, and fo may 
be the more eafily retarded in the veflcls of the 
Eyes, which arc exquifitely fine. Thefe things 
produce weaknefs, and relaxation in the Eyes, 
and this ftill encreafes fo long as the Blood is 
in that ftate, which we may reafonably fuppofe 
to continue till a Horfe has done fpreading, and 
turned feven, for then the Cataradls generally 
grow complete. On the other hand, when 
the Eyes are flat, and lye deep within their Or- 
bits, the furface of the Eye being alfo fattifli, the 
rays of light falling dirc£Hy upon the pupil, and 
thefe not being fufficiently refradled, asonthoie 
Eyes that are more convex, or in other words 
on Eyes of a rounder make, muft needs weaken 
the Eye, affeft the optick Nerve, and con- 
fequently weaken the tone of the Muicles ; and 
with the Catara£tS alfo indjace the fymptoms of 
a Gutta Serena ; and this may be the reafon 
why the Eyes perifli and decay while the Ca- 
tara£ts are growing. 

Other caufes of CataraiSs and Moon-blind- sickncfs 
nefs, are Fevers, fome of which remarkably in Horfe? 
afleft the Eyes, efpecially thofe of the bilious [^^^^'^7" 
kind, when the Eyes f^^ell and turn yellow, of blinds 
and that fymptom not carefully 'attended to in ^^^^^ 
the cure. Sometimes inveterate colds, with a 
Catarrh, will alfo affeit the Eyes, and (hut 
them up for fcveral da^s, and thereby induce 
weaknefs, which frequently ends in Cataraftd. 
The Strangles, when imperfedt, when they 
are opened and the matter let out befone 
they con^ to maturity, or when the hu* 

mour 
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mour is repelled by improper applications, or 
o'h^r ill ufage, will alfo caufe a weaknefs in 
the Eyes, and produce the fame effedl. Some- 
• times alfo the Eyes of Colts and young Horles 
are affected, and turn moon-blind in breeding 
their Teeth. Horfes that peel about their 
Heads fpring and fall, if the humour chances 
to be fuddenly repelled, it is apt to fall upon 
their Eyes, and turn them moon-blind. But m 
all cafe3 of moon-blindnefs, it is not improbable 
there may be fuch a conformation of the Eyes 
of fome Horfes, as may render the fame acci- 
dents dangerous to them that would not be fo 
to others. 
Tbefigns. The figns of this diftemper may, in fomc 
meafure, be deduced from what has been al- 
ready taken notice of in its dcfcription, viz. 
fwelling and inflammation of the Eyes alter- 
nately, fometimes one Eye, fometimes the other, 
with a running of a thin watery ferum, which 
is often fo hot and fcalding, as to fret off the 
Hair. In others the Eyes run but little, and 
fome not all, but look deadifh, funk, and pe- 
xilhing. In all moon-blind Horfes, the Eyes 
are fometimes tolerably clear, at other times 
thick and muddy, of a wheyifh colour, or a 
dufky yellow ; and when this happens, a moon-- 
blind Horfe fees very little, and when he is 
brought out into the light, he takes little no- 
lice of any perlon or objedl that is near him, 
but always looks upwards, with his Head 
raifed, lifts his feet high, and fets tliem 
down with fear. Tho' in this diftemper the 
humour ihifts frgm one Eye to another by 

turns, 
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turns, and at fome intervals feems to go off, 
yet when their Eyes arc at their bcft, they look 
weak and with a deadnefs, and when any fuch 
Horfe has his Head held up, the weaknefs of the ' 
Mufcles and the whole Eye is eaiily perceived. 

When this diftempcr happens to Horfes that Prognof- 
have large full Eyes, refembling thofe of a ^^^^ 
calf, and when the humour continues by long 
periods, and the returns frequent, there is great 
danger of blindnefs. If the Eyes be of a mo* 
derate fize, well formed, and the periods or 
returns of the diftemper fhort ; if the Horfe 
fees perfedly when the humour goes off, and 
the Eyes in thofe intervals look clear, the Horfe 
may recover. When the humour attacks one 
Eye, without changing to the other, there is 
alfo hopes of a cure, at leaft, of faving one 
Eye ; but when the Eyes looks flat and deprefT- 
ed, and decay gradually, it is generally the 
forerunner of blindnefs; for in this cafe the 
Nerves and Mufcles of the Eyes arc afFcded, 
and the Cataradts always grow in the progrefs 
of the diftemper, which feems to be compli- 
cated with a Gutta Serena : And here alfo, as 
in the preceding cafe, when the diftemper 
feizes only one Eye, the other fometimes may be 
faved, and when this happens the remain- 
ing Eye generally grows ftrooger when its fel- 
low is gone. But when the diftemper proceeds 
from a violent cold, as fometimes happens, 
whereby we often fee the Eyes fwoln and quite 
ihut up, though the Horfe may be threatned 
witji blindnefs by feveral returns, yet by good 
management it may fometimes be prevented, 

and 
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and the Eyes recover, and likewife when the 
Eyes are darkened with a yellow cloud, the 
diftemper does not always prove incurable, pro- 
vided the Eye is not naturally bad, and this 
fvmptom of long continuance. In all cafes of 
moon- blindnefs, the moft promiiing figns of a 
recovery are when the attacks come more fel- 
dom, and their continuance grows fhorter : 
When the inflammation and fwelling in thole 
Eyes that are naturally full and large, abates.* 
On the other hand, when the Eyes, that look 
funk and perifhing grow more plump and full ; 
and when in either, the Cornea looks clear and 
tranfparent, without muddinefs, and the Horfe 
looks more attentive to his way, and goes on 
without much fear or ftartling ; all thefe are 
promiiing figns, and with good and careful ma- 
nagement he may recover. 
TheCure 1 Ihall now procccd to the moft difficuk 
part, viz. the cure, for few moon-blind Horfe 
efcape; and when it is hereditary, when the 
Eyes are naturally defective, I (hould never ad- 
vife any one to be at much expence and trouble 
to fave diem, for fear he fhould meet with a 
difappointroent. Yet we fometimes fee moon- 
blind Horfes, or at leaft that have many of the 
fame fymptoms, recover and do well, even be- 
yond expe(flation. 

If the Eyes are large, full, fwoln, and in- 
flamed, the Horfe fliould be bled at proper in- 
tervals, fometimes in the Neck, and fometimes 
backward, to make rcvulfion. But where the 
Eyes appear funk and perifhing, bleeding 
is often per;iicious. After bleeding, for thole 

dut 
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that are fu}i and run a thin iharp water, make 
a Arong tindture of Roies, as has been diredt- 
ed above, viz. Take four ounces of this tinct- 
ture, diflblve in it half a dram of Sugar of Lead, 
and wafh the Horfe's Eyes, and all over his 
Eye^lidjs, with a piece of fpunge or a clean 
rag, twice a day. If the matter digcft and 
thicken, which ufually happens before it abates, 
add to the whole quantity of this tindure, 
about two drams of Honey, which will diiToive 
by holding the phial near the fire, and fhaic- 
ing it, and ufe it as before. At the fame time 
if the parts near the Eye be hot, and the Veins 
over the Face and along the fide of his Nofe, 
be turgid and full, bathe thofe parts frequent- 
ly with the bcft Vinegar, Verjuice, or Vinegar 
of Rofes, till the heat and running of the Eye 
abates, and the Veins fink and grow lefs q>pa- 
rent, and alfo till the Eye begins to look clear ; 
^n the mean time fome few lenient mild purges 
may be adminiftered, as the following. 

Take Lenitive Eleduary and Cream of Tartar, Troper 
of each four ounces : Syrup of the Juice l^**"""^ 
ot Buckthorn Bernes, two ounces; mix blind 
thefe with white Wine and Water, warm'd, Hori"e». 
about a pint, and give it fading : Or this, 

Take Lenitive Electuary and Cream of Tartar, 
of each four ounces, as in the preceding ; 
Glaubers purging Salts, three ounces ; the 
folutive Syrup of Rofcs, two ounces ; to be 
mixed with white Wine and Water, or with 
warm Water Gruel. 

2 Either 
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Either of thcfe may be given to moon-bUnd 
Horfes. The latter is rather the more mild 
and cooling, and exceeding proper, if the Horfe 
be fat and full of Blood, and will work fo 
gently, that it may be repeated twice a weak 
till the Eye becomes clear and attains its ufual 
brightnefs. 

The Horfe fhould have fome feeds of icalded 
bran while thefe lenitives are given him, and 
he may have moderate exercife, or may be 
made ufe of in any kind of eafy buiinefs ; for 
thefe draughts, for the moft part, work off 
in about two hours. But as the Blood in all 
thefe cafes is generally fizy, and as this difpofes 
young Horfes to frequent returns of the diftem- 
per, it is therefore neceflary to adminifter fuch 
things as may attenuate the juices and preferve 
them in a more fluid flate. Thefe are called 
alteratives, becaufe their property is gradually 
to alter the flate of the Blood. . The following 
1 have often made ufe of, in this and many other 
cafes, with very great fuccefs. 

A mild Take the finefl fuccotrine Aloes, half an ounce j 
purge or fix drams ; Cream of Tartar, half an 

Eywarc^ ounce J frefh Jallap, in fine powder, and 
i^cak. Salt of Tartar, of each one dram ; make into 

a Ball, with a fufficient quantity of Oil of 
Axnber, and roll it in Liquorice Powder. 

One of thefe may be given every week, in 

the manner of a common purge, with (calded 

bran, and his water milk warm. The fiHl 

^day it will work plentifully by urine, and the 

day following both ways ] but no more than 

jufl 
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juft to empty his Guts, unlcfs when there is a 
fbulnefs by reafon of a redundant flime and 
grcafe. In which cafe I have often known one 
of thefe weak purges work powerfully two or 
three days, without the leaft diminution of the 
Horfe's llrength, or lofs of flefli. Thefe alte- 
rative purges fhould be continued for a month 
or fix weeks, add after omitting another month 
to* begin again, in all which time the Horfe 
may be kept in any common bufinefs, except 
hunting, journey-riding, or other very laborious 
exercife. . 

In the intervals between the purges, I fhould 
chufe to give him an ounce of crude Antimony 
fivery day, made into a fine impalpable powder, 
in one of his feeds, which may be continued 
for three months or longer. But if the Horfe A'temtiVc 
be of value, inftead of crude Antimony, he^*^^" 
may have powders compounded with native Eyw. j 
Cinabar, or Cinabar of Antimony and Gum 
Guiacum, equal parts, giving him an ounce 
every day, till he has taken two or three pounds, 
and after an interval of about three months, to 
proceed in the fame method till the Eyes look 
ftrong and clear, and that the Horfe (hews no 
figns of blindnefs, or any defe<5t in his fight or 
weakneis in his Eyes. Several gentlemen have 
by my advice followed this method with good 
fuccefs, where the Eyes have been full and no 
ways pferifhed. A pound of Guiacum Wood, ^^^^^ 
boiled in three gallons of water, to two, is a tlTc^fairc 
cheap remedy, and may be profitably admini- purpoft. 
ftered to Horfes of fmall value. It promotes 
perfpiration, dries fuperfluous humidity, and 

Vol. I. Z ftrength- 
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ftrengdiensdie folids when relaxed, fweetens the 
Blood, and mav be given a quart or two evety 
day, in a Horfe's water, and will have a good 
enedt to prevent nioon-blindne& where it k 
not hereditary, proceeding from a nataxai de- 
fed in the Eye. 
'^h^^^h^* But when the Eyes are funk and perifliing, 
Eyes" are and the Eye-brows are pinched at their inner 
funk and corncfs Hcxt the nofe ; when there is little or 
pcnihtng. ^^ inflanamation or running, except a more 
than ordinary moifhire in the Carunck^ or Haw 
of the Eye, or where there is no moidure at 
all, as we often find in many moon-blind 
Horfes : wherever thefc fymptoms are, a m^ 
thod of cure is required different from the pre^ 
ceding. For as we fuppofe here the Nerves^ 
of the Eyes to be affedted, and the fupplies of 
the arterial Blood by that means denied ; there- 
fore wherever the fault may be, whether ori- 
ginally in the Blood or in the Nerves, it is ne<- 
ceifary, in either cafe, to adminifter fuch things 
as not only attenuate the Blood, but may 
caufe a greater derivation thereof to the Eye : 
fo that the moft likely way to fucceed is by the 
proper ufe of mercurials, and thefe fuch as are 
the moil efficacious, and at the fame time die 
moft fafe. But firft of all let the Horfe have 
the laft mentioned purge given him by way <£ 
preparation, and when the operation is over^ 
which Will be mild and gentle, the following 
ball may fucceed. 

Take Mercurius Dulcis that has been often fub- 
limed and dulcify^d, two drams ; make it 
into a fmall ball, with a fufficient quantity of 
Confcrve of red Rofes and Wheat Flour, 
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Let this ball be given early in the morning 
fafting, and tie up the Horfe from eating two or 
three hours after it, then let him have a feed of 
icalded bran, with warm water or warm gruel 
to drink, which regimen ought to be continued 
fo long as he 18 under this courfe of mercurial and 
purging phyficJ^ cold waterorother cold drink^ 
ableS) being fomewhat unfafe at fuch a time. 
The mercurial ball may be repeated every 
other day, in the morning, till the Horfe has 
taken three or four. If his Mouth grows 
tender, which may poffibly happen, if he be 
not of a pretty ftrong conftitution, he muil be 
fed with water-gruel for two or three days, 
till that fymptom y^ears off. At the fame time 
the purge may be repeated once or twice, and 
the following eye- water applied outwardly to 
both his Eyes, if both be weak and difordered. 

Take Crude Sal Armohiack, cleaned from ^^^""^^^^ 
black fcurf that is ufual on the outfide of tians iot 
the cakes, two drams ^ diffolve it in a pint»ooncyct 
of warm Water or Rofc Tinfture ; and add flJ^*^*^ 
to it a gill of Spirit of Wine or the beft 
Brandy, (haking them together in a fmatt 
quart botde. 

The Eyes may be bathed all over with 
this toixture, twkre a day, or it may be ufeJ 
in the manner of a fomentation, by wringing 
dochs out of it, and applying them wacm ovef 
the Eyes. This will a^ as a ftimulus, and 
may alio help to thin and rarify the gummy 
juices, and bring new fupplies of nouriihment 
to the periihiDg Eyes. At fidl it may caufe 

Z » a little 
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a Ihlle fmarting, but after ufing it a day or two 
that lymptom goes off, and if the Eyes grow 
more plump and full, there will be hopes of 
a recovery, at lead of faving one eye ; and 
therefore the beft way upon this profpcdl is to 
proceed in the fame method, after a month's 
interval, and fo on, as you find encouragement; 
and in all thefe intervals I fhould recommend 
the ufe of the above prefcribed powders in the 
Horfc's feeds, or the decodtion of Guiacum in 
his water, or the decoftion may in this cafe be 
made in the following manner. 

Take a pound of Guiacum (havings,, that are 
fulled of the Gum, which are generally of 
an olive green colour j boil them in tiiree 
gallons of clear forge Water to two, and 

• give a quart every day in the Horfes water. 

If a cloudy yellownefs appears through the 
Cornea^ which is iifual when the diftemper 
proceeds from the Yellows, half a pound o£ 
Turmerick bruifed, and four ounces of Rfia- 
ponticum, with the other things prefcribed for 
the cure of that diftemper, may be added. 
And where the forge water cannot be procured 
clean, the fame thing may be eflfedtcd by 
q^uenching hot heaters in the water till at is of 
q blacki{h colour. Or a pound of old rufty 
iron may be boiled in the decofiion. The iron 
willvvarm and invigorate the Bloody render it 
mor( thin and fluid, fo as it may circulate with 
mord facility and eafe thro' the fmall capillary 
arceifcs of the Eyes. Or a pound of crude An- 
timony may be tied in a bag and boiled in the 

deco£tion; ^ 
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deco<5tion ; either the Iron or Antimony may 
be of fervice, where the Eyes arc funk and pe- 
rifliing; the firft from its invigorating warmth, 
and the latter from 'its healing lulphurs, in cafes 
where the Horfe abounds with (harp humours 
that (hew themfelves in breakings out about the 
Head and Neck, which is not unufual in this 
kind of moon-blindnefs. 

As to the o^her helps made ufe of in the 
cure of this diftcmper, we find nothing fo com- 
mon as rowelling j and I have often, myfelf, 
complied with this method, which however I 
think is of little ufe, but where the Eyes arc 
fwoln and inflamed. In this cafe I have fome- 
times ordered a fucceflion of rowels, at the 
critical returns of the diftcmper, viz. under the 
Jaws, in the Temples, in the Breaft, and one 
on cither fide of the Navel, and at the dcfire 
of the owners, and in compliance with cuftom, 
I havecaufed rowels to be placed near the Tail, 
to make revulfion ; but in thefe cafes, I have 
known a running at the Heels do more fervice 
than them all, tiiough in no refpeat to prevent 
blindnefs ; for as foon as thcfc drains are dried 
up, the fymptoms generally return with greater 
force than before. 

Some take up the Eye- Veins to prevent -vprrrat 
blindnefs, but without diftindion, wl>ethcr the niibkein 
Eyes are full with redundant humours, or funk '.he Evcf 
and perifliing. In the latter cafe, the taking Veins. 
up the Veins may poflibly be of fervice, be- 
caufe by that mtans the Eyes may be better 
fupplied with its proper nutritive juices ; but 
(bis too is uncertain, becaufe the fault may be 

Z 3 ia 
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in the Ner^FCS, of the dlftemper may proceed 
from fome original configuration of the Eye, 
which may be defe&ive, and then fuch opera- 
tions are like to prove fruitlefs. But the tak- 
ing up the Veins where the Eyes are full, muft 
lor the moft part prove hurtful, by cutbng off 
the channels which (hould convey the blaod 
and juices from thence in the courfe of circa-^ 
lation, and consequently increafe the diftemper, 
indead of abating it. In this cafe, diie taking up 
the Arteries might be of fome fervice; but I fear 
fuch an operation would be too diiBcult foe our 
farjiers to undertake, and in the end might 
perhaps be uncertain. 
^n^%^ r The cutting out of the Haw is another ope- 
thcf Haw. ration ufually performed on n^oon-blind Hoifes. 
The Haw is a fwclling and fpungincfs of the 
Caruncle or fle(hy fubftancc in the inner corner 
of the Eye, next the Noie, and when this is 
foaked with too much moiflure and homidityi 
it fwells and tufns fpungy, fomewhat refcm-- 
Wing the Fijlula Lacbrymalis^ or elfe what is 
called the Albugo and Pterigium^ ' in the human 
Eye. The Membrane to which it adheres, 
alfo grows thick, and fpreads itfelf fo as to 
cover a confiderable part of the Eye, but 
feldom reaches fo far as to cover any part of 
the Pupil. The ligament that runs along the 
verge of this Membrane becomes horny or 
like a Cartilage ; and when it arifes to this 
ji^te, it binds and cooiprefles the Eye-ball like 
a hoop, and by its continual preflure cauies 
ponn:ant pain, and increafes ail thofe bad fympr 
toms that ane the forc-mnnprs of blindneik. 

Haws 
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Haws grow fometimes in Eyes that are not 
naturally bad^ after cold and furfeits ; but moon- 
blind Horfes indeed are feldom without them -, 
and wherever this fymptom appears, that the 
Haws grows large and fpungy, and derive a 
drain of humours upon the Eye, the opera* 
lion becomes neceffary, and is performed by 
taking hold of the Membrane with a fmail 
hook, fuch as the furgeons ufe in their diflec* 
tions, and cutting off fo much of the Caruncle 
as looks moift and fpungy, with part of the 
Membrane and Griftle diat make a preflure on 
the Eye. When this operation is well perform- 
ed, it does great fervice, and often recovers 
Horfes that are not fubjeA to Catarads ; and 
even in this cafe it makes the Eyes look fome^ 
what better, and helps to protradt the blind* 
nefs, but will not prevent it when it is heredi* 
tary. This is an eafy operation, and what aU 
moft «very farrier pretends to, but the farriers 
are apt to cut off too much of this fubftance, 
and by that means weaken the Eye, and help 
on the blindnefs, inftead of preventing it. The 
proper application, after cutting out the Haw, 
is Honey ofRofes, or rather Tindure ofRofes, 
with a little Honey diflblved in it. But if the 
Eye continue ftill to abound with moifture, 
^fter the Haw is extirpated, and threatens frefli 
Fungus's, the cafe may be deemed bad ; and 
then it will be necefTary to blow into it a fmall 
quantity of burnt Alum and fineLoaf Sugar, equal 
parts, once or twice a day, or one part of white 
Vitriol, and two parts of Sugar, and in fame cafes 
it may be touched with the blue Vitriol Stone, 
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or the Lunar cauftick ; but thefe violent fymp- 
toms feldom happen, and when they do we 
may fuppofe the Blood to have a very bad dif- 
pofition ; fo that it will hardly be worth while 
to attempt a cure, confidering both the length 
of time and the uncertainty of fuccefs. 
The Cata. In differing the Eyes of moon-blind Horfes, 
J^f^^ " I have obferved that their blindnefs generally 
blind proceeds from Catarads, from a diflemperature 
^hb(Id^^ of the cryftajline humour, though the other 
parts of the Eyes are alfo affedled, both inter- 
nally and externally. I have taken notice above, 
that the inflammation and fwelling of the Eyes 
in thofe that are large and full, is attended with 
a rheum, which is fometimes fo hot that it 
fcalds the Cheeks and frets off the hair j yet it 
may be obferved, that it never abrades the Cor^ 
72caj nor raifes lltde tumours upon it, as the 
Opthalviia and other inflammations of the hu- 
man Eye, which I imagine to be chiefly owing 
to the fliort duration of this fymptom on the 
Eyes of moon-blind Horfes. For in the hu- 
man Eye the inflammation and weeping in an 
Opthalmia and blood-fliot Eyes, is often attend- 
ed with a fcrophulous difpofition, and conti- 
nues for a long time; but in moon-eyed 
Horfes being periodical, its continuance is but 
fhort, and the running leaves their Eyes as the 
other fymptoms abate ; fo that what damage 
happens to the Cornea in lb fliort a fpace is ge- 
nerally repaired bef)re another return of the 
difordcr ; and in that cafe, where the Eyes are 
dry and perifliing, they are nzwQ.i cxpoied to 
any fuch accident. This I have mentioned, 

becaufe 
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becaufe the Cornea in all moon-blind Horfes, 
both thofe that are full-eyed and thofe that are 
flat and funk, for the moil part appears found 
and trarifparent, after the fight is quite gone, 
in the latter, the watery humour appears aU 
mod totally exhaufted, but in the former, its 
quantity is rather increafed, but much more 
vifcid, glary, and troubled, than in an Eye 
that is perfediy found. In all thofe Eyes I 
have examined, the cryftalme humour had loft 
its folidity and tranfparency, and a white fila- 
mentous thready fubflance was derived from 
feveral parts of its furface, and hanging down 
like a fringe made up of fine white threads, 
filled a good part of the fpace between it and 
the Cornea^ fo as to obftrud the rays of light, 
and caufe blindnefs. And when we view a 
Horfe's Eye that is gone blind with a Cataract, 
the Cataradts appear through the Cornea^ like 
a large pearl in the Pupilla or fight of the Eye. 
And in thofe Cataradts that are variegated with 
brown, black or greenifh fpots, as fome are, I 
have obferved the Ligamentum Ciliare^ the Iris^ 
and fbmetimes the Uvea^ ai&dled in the fame 
manner as the cryflaline humour, with litde 
brufhes or threads of brown, black, or green, 
mixed with or fpreading over the Cataradt of 
the chryflaline humour. From all which it 
appears, that in moon- blindnefs, the cryflaline 
humour is not the only part affedted, but the 
other humours and coats of the Eye become 
alfo difeafed, and the Mufcles relaxed and weak- 
ned, which renders the cure always difHcult^ 
and for the mofl part impracticable. 

GUTTA 
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GuTTA Serena. 

Outta Serena is thtt kind of blindoefs 
where the Eye looks dear and tranijparent, 
without any vifible blemiOi or defeft. 

This may proceed from any ddDg that ob- 
ftrufts the Stood in the Arteries and otfaer 
veflels of the Eyes, cauiing a preflure on the 
optick Nerves, which in a Gutta Serena are 
generally found to be peri(hed and decayed. 

The caufe is fonoetimes from an ill fiate of 
the Blood, when it happens to be extremdy 
vifcid, or perhaps when it is poor and vapd, 
whereby the Nerves become aifeded, as in 
many lethargick and paralytick cafes, which in 
the human body fometimes produces a Gutta 
A Gutta Serena. This diftemper of the Eyes is alfo 
dJaibed. caufcd by blows or wounds on the Head, and 
by fcvcral other accidents ; bat Horfcs arc fel- 
dom fubjedt to it, and I have not feen above 
two or tl^ee Horlcs blind with a Gutta Serena^ 
unlcis where it may be complicated with a Ca- 
tara^ft, and thoTe Hories were of the draught 
kind, and probably their blindnefs was caofed 
by hard ilraining in their work, before they had 
arrived to fufficicnt ftrength for labour. 
« »S«s- 'Yhc figns of a Gutta Serena in a Horie, are 
thefe. He always appears when any one hap- 
pens to handle him as if he was more than or* 
dinarily (hy about the Head, e^p^cially to 
flrangers ; for blind Horfes can diftingniih 
ibangers from thofe that look after them and 
feed them, by the voicTe and other tokens. 

Wheq 
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When he is brought outinto the light, he often 
priclcs up or moves his Ears, raifes his Head 
high, as a Horfe when he looks upwards to 
the light, of which he may for a long time 
have fonfie little glimmering. When he moves 
he alfo lifts up his Feet exceeding high, and 
fets them down with fear, not feeing the* 
ground nor any objeds round him $ and if his 
Face is turned to a wall when the diflemper is 
compleat, he will run againft it, notwithftand- 
ing no other defedl can be lecn in the Eyes, 
tlian that they are in a great meafure immovea- 
ble, and keep one direftion, other wife they 
look clear and without blemifh. Another 
thing to be obferved in a Gutta Serena is, that 
it generally feizes both Eyes at once. 

This fort of blindnefs is in a great meafure 
incurable, unlefs a Horfe be young, and when 
it is difcovered in time ; for as no defedt is to 
be (een in the Eyes, it may go on and not 
be found out till it. is too late for any thing to 
be done. It may be fometimes cured when it 
proceeds from the Staggers, as in the inftances 
I have related, of a Troop-Horfe that conti- 
nued three months after his cure of that diftem- 
per ftone-blind, without any vifible defedt of 
his Eyes, and afterwards came gradually to his 
fight. But thefe inftances are few, and feldom 
to be met with. And where a cure is attempt- 
ed it muft be performed chiefly with mercurial 
niedicines, fuch as Calomel, Cinabar of Anti- 
mony, native Cinabar, mild purges, at proper 
intervals, and rowels ; but bleeding is often 
hurtful^ and ihould be taken only in very fmall 

quantities, 



quantities, cvcqit in plethorick coailiEud 
diat abound very much with Blood -, in (m 
calc bltcdirig freely may be o( ufe, as it [ 
IciTen tJie qitiintity of the Blood, in the , 
Artcrici-, which by their continual plciii 
anil prtiTure, tiuy in time dcAruy the ' 
funt^tons of tliufc Nervoi tlut arc dilViti 
to the Eyes. 

C M A P. IV. 

Of Fevkbs. 
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LL Fever! conlid in a more tbtn ( 






dcgrtx if motion in the Bloud, 
nith a preternatural heat, and in fonie 1 
ioHummjiion and burning. Some Fcvcn 
more (impic, and others more coa 
In fume ihc Fever rifes and falls, 1 
atone time t)un another; and A| 
ore periodical, and come only aC a Q 
c%'cn to an hour or to a minute, 
a day, once in two d.)ys, and for 
three days ; and as (<■■'■■" • ■'^ 
over, the Fever gci l 
its nlual time of rctm i' . 
bcc(«ncs habitujl. Ai! tiicic p'.riLM 
arc called IntcrmtEtcius i but thclcii 
pen to Horfcs. And the other Fd 
iher they l>c more or Icfs com|>oii| 
whether they are fmiple, inflair 
lignant, putrid, ur pcuilcntial ; 
rite higher or lower, or have any i 
tionsj yet if the Fever docs not t 
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but remains in fome degree, fach: are ufually 
termed continued Fevers, as confifting only of 
one period. Almoft all fymptomatick Fevers^ 
which arife from accidents of any kind, or 
from the difeafes of particular parts, generally 
conftitute Fevers of the continued kind, and 
always remain in a higher or lower degree, 
until the cauie by which they are produced is 
removed. 



Of a Simple continued Fevbr. 

A Simple continued Fever, as has been ok* ^ ^"P[f 
•*^ fcrved, coniiils in a more than ordinary fct^hld, 
rarefadion of the Blood, with an increafe of 
its motion, and where there are few or nofym^ 
toms of any other difeafe^ in which we fup- 
pofe the Biood to be little, if at all vitiated, 
the principal Vifcera found, and no ways hurl 
or injured by, any previous accident, or con- 
comitant dlfeaie s and admits but of one finglc 
period, having no intermiiTions, as fome other 
kinds of Fevers, where the ilate of the Blood 
is changed or altered. 

This Fever fcems to be very frequent in^*"?^5^^* 
hotter cumates, as appears from the wnangs or m iomc 
Signior Ruini^ SokyjHU and . other foreign au- ^^ *«*• 
tkors ; and I have frequently met with it among ^ '*' 
our own Horfes, in the fummer efpegially,wheii 
the weather has been hot and fultry, and the 
air much rarified. However, a fimple Fever 
is feldom dangerous, but when ill*managed by 

the 
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jnnrant praftitioncr?, ' 

plications often cfnn^c limplc Fevenii 

of the L --':-- - ' ' 

mfe Sin ' ■ any I 

^' that (II tr^ 1 



fomvtii 

loo n- . _ I '■ . 

hay and gi ain ituy have die iu 
may alfo proceed from a particular 
and difpolition of rhp "■' vl'''! 
he :ls I'retjucntly tl'.-- 
havekncwfi !i-*.m! I i 
fame i' 
alhcr 

.. Tiv.- 

'■ with moll uihcr l'cvt:ri, as reftlt 
at the Flinks, the Eyes red and 
Tongue jnrchcd and dry, by on 
fpirfldon. As in complicaliwi 
often look dill!, hmvir, nnd Hrth 
Horfc gcncr V ' ' " ' 
backwards ;:- 
to any ncife, I 
times fo far tli^; liu wL-uutlungati 
or two, ranges from one end of I 
the other, and nibbles at his hay^ 
out without chewing it, as tf he * 
and dainty ; he generally fmcU$ at de 
ant! begins to cat ftraw before he e 
hiy. As in other Fevers, where! 
vitiated, or where the principal 1 
ftftcd, the Ems and Fc« ^cncnlly i 
alternutclv culd and hot : m this the 1 
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Feet are commonly of an equal waraith with^ 
bis other parts» which are generally hotter than 
ordinary, though not parched and dry^ as in 
ibme inflammatory difeafes. He dungs pretty* 
freely, but not much, and that is ufually hard 
and in fmall balls, but feldom greafy ; he has 
fometimes difficulty in ftaling, and hi$ urine 
high-coloured ; he ieems to thirft, but drinks 
little at a time and often ; which I take to be 
owing to the diftention of his Lungs and Mid- 
riff, for that caufes him to be (hort- breathed, 
and hinders him from drawing down large 
draughts. 

The firft thing in order to a cure, is to bleed ThcCjrc. 
to the quantity of three pints or more, if the 
Horfe be naturally flrong and in good cafe. 
After bleeding give the following drench. 

Take chamomile flowers ; fagc and baum, of 
each half a handful; liquorice root cut into 
thin fliccs, half an ounce ; fal prunellas, or 
nitre, two ounces. Infufe in two quarts of 
boiling water in the manner of tea ; when it 
is almofl cold pour off the infulion, and 
fweeten with honey j but thofe who will 
be at the expence may fweeten this in- 
fufion with four ounces of fyrup of le- 
mons, or fqueeze a lemon into it, which 
will make it both cooling and grateful; 
three horafuls may be given four times a 
day. 

As all cooling applications are proper here, The mm- 
therefwe his diet fhould be fcalded or moiflen- ner of 

J feeding in 
^" Fevers. 



given in fniall poi 
llorlc, Hi when it U 
quautitic^. for this ^Iwn 
diflikc to a moitl diet, \' 
LMiifcthcbraii keeps liiii 



;qi;, 



. . .. three or h>ur times a day will btl^ 
until he c-tmiM to a better apj 



1 11" be rcfu 
_v bran fpLi' ! 
xlTary to pick 
fhlch ought to U; i 



fcfinglc haiiiltiits, ami 
being tlic likclicit way i ' 
to cat. This is futBcicniiv 
and I \u 



knowing liable- man, 

ed it.bccaufe throi^h ncgligciu.. u, .-.....^..> 
I ibmetimcs but ill praailcdj and I have frc- 
[■ quctitly obl'cr\cd in this Fever, thai the firll 
\ tiling a Horlc craves to cat is :> ■ 

I ought by all means to be in''. ^ 

Sick hay federal days before h- :i 
ling clfc it is alio a good way to i. 
' Ilorfc nuw and Oicn by the hand, ; 
[ familiar llorfcs love to be fed tiiat w^>, 
llicy find it nncaly for than to be conti__ 
reaching their Heads up to the rack i thi* 
thod ottcu tr.tlccs tlicm to cu . ' 

be neccU.iry toi them, wliilc r! 
Upon them, lor lowncls contm _ 

toward the removal of fuch dilUnipLT= a> J 
cccd from over rarcfaffion of the Blood jj 
it ii obfcrvablc in thcfc cafes, that a HoriBJ- 
dom recovers, lUl he lofoi his flcQi ; hit va«t ' 
needs 
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needs not be much warmed, but it^fhould be 
given pretty often, and in fmall quantities ; for 
while the Blood-velTels of the Lungs, Midriff, 
and other parts that fervc to refpiration, arc 
full and diftended by the over rarification of 
the Blood, as I have already taken notice^ a ufeful 
Horfe in this condition is unable to glut down Obfcrva. 
much at a time, for want of breath, which prevent 
being obferved by perfons ignorant of the true miiuket. 
caufes of this difficulty of fwallowing, both 
when they [drink, and when their drenches are 
given them, they are apt to imagine this fymp- 
tom proceeds from a forenefs of the Throat ; 
and therefore they adminifter fuch things as 
diey think proper to remove that fymptom, and 
cover their Heads and Necks with woollen 
hoods, which is altogether unnecefTary, if not 
hurtful, there being nothing more wanting 
in the way of cloathing, than to cover the 
Horfe's Body from his Shoulders to his Hips, 
juft to keep him moderately breathing, and to 
prevent his catching cold when doors and win- 
dows happen to be opened; fo far indeed 
cloathing is neceffary, but farther I think need* 
lefs ; too much heat and too great weight being 
improper in Horfe's Fevers, which feldom or 
never go off by critical fweats, as thofe of the 
human body, but by a ftrong perfpiration | and 
indeed whenever a Horfe fweats profufely, with- 
out fudorifick medicines in Fevers, or any other 
ficknefs, it is ufually the effedt of violent pain ; 
and therefore in this Fever particularly, (lender 
cloathing is certainly the bed ; and I am the 
more convinced of this, becaufe I have had 
Vol. I^ a a many 
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many Horfcs recover and do well in fimple 
Fevers, that have never been cloathcd at all, 
but flood altogether naked, and fome of them 
in places that have not been very warm^ but 
were fuch as they had been accuftomed to 
when well. 

' Having premifed thefe things, I (hall pro- 
ceed to the odier parts of the cure. If a Horle 
in a day or two begins to eat fcalded bran, and 
to pick a litrie hay, there will be no great need 
of any thing farther than good nurfing ; but if 
J^ toms ^^ ^^*^' refules to feed, he ought by all means 
th^t re- to lofe morc Blood, and the fame drinks ihould 
quire con- \^q continued, which are both cooling and grate-* 
of Mcdu f^l to t^^ Stomach, and two drams of fafiron 
cines. may be ty*d in a rag, and fqueezed into the 
infufion ; it is much more fafe and better than 
hotter cordials, and things of a fpirituous or 
cloying nature, made with wine or ftrong-bcer, 
which fome ufe upon all occaiions, or the 
drenches made with Venice treacle, Mithridate, 
and fuch like things, which often prove hurt* 
ful, and fometimes fatal, in fuch cafes where 
bleeding and coolers are chiefly required. 

Obferve his dung, and if that be knotty and 
dry, which frequently happens, by the increafe 
of heat and perfpiration, in that cafe let the 
following emollient glyfter be givc;n. • 

Take two handfuls of Marfh-Mallows, one 
handful of Chamomile flowers, fwect Fen- 
nel-feeds an ounce ; boil in three quarts of 
water, till one is confumed ; pour off the 
decodlion, and add to it four ounces of com- 
mon treacle, and a pint of lintfeed-oil. 
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This may be repeated till the Horfe's Body is 
open, and his dung of a looie confiAencey 
which will greatly nelp him forwards in his 
recovery, and bring him to his Stomach, and 
do much better than purging glyflers, which 
in fuch cafes often defeat the defigns of nature^ 
which requires nothing more than to keep the 
Body cool and open ; and this end is better an* 
fwered by thefe than purgatives. Therefore all 
die glyilers given to Horfes in continued fimple 
Fevers, (hould be of the emollient kind ; and 
in places where chamomile-flowers and marfh- 
mallows cannot beprocured in due time, a glyfler 
may be made with water-gruel and butter, or 
with fat broth, which will often anfwer the 
fame end, without farther trouble. Thefe 
things will be of great ufe to cool and refrefh 
their Bodies, and to abate their Fevers, which 
generally 'continue but a (hort time, when 
rightly managed, and go off gradually. 

In a fimple Fever, the Horfe generally be- The figns 
gins f o pick hay, the third or fourth day, with of a pcr- 
a feeroing relifh to food, though his Flanks [^^A*" 
will heave pretty much for a fortnight, and 
moft of all towards the latter end of his lick- 
nefs, when the Fever has in a manner quite left 
him, in fo much that I have known fome pcr- 
fons that could not be perfuaded but a Horfe 
has been worfe when all the danger was over^ 
than when he was firft took ill j but the true 
reafon of this miflake is, becaufe in all thdfe 
kind of Fevers, a Horfe lofes his Flefh very 
faft, by an increafed perfpiration, and the Lungs, 
Midriff, and Mufcles of the lower Belly, fink 
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in proportion to his other parts, which occ^- 
iions a quick reipiration or breathing, that can 
only wear off as he gathers his flefh and 
ftrength j but then if we examine his cale cri- 
tically, at this time, we (hall find all the fymp- 
toms of a perfcdl recovery. He will be all over 
cool, and in good temper, without any remains 
of preternatural heat. Tho' belabours much 
at his Flanks, it feems to be no great pain or un- 
eafmefs to him, for he cats with great eagcrnefs, 
and makes no flops, as in thd time of his Fever; 
fo that he ftands in no further need of medi- 
cines, but to walk him abroad every day in hand 
into the air, and in his ftable to allow him 
plenty of clean litter, that he may lye down 
often to take his reft, until he arrives to perfect 
health and ftrength. 
infl.mma- ^5 ^^ j^j^ inflammatory Fever, it is no other 

vtrl how than an augmented degree, which may happen 
to be ma- in Fcvers of all kinds where there is a plethora 
'^'^'^^ ' or fulnefs of Blood j and whether that proceed 
from high-feeding, from the nature of the 
food, from the natural temperament and con- 
ftitution of the Horfe, or from any other caufe, 
is always dangerous to Horfes, and ought by 
all means to be fpeedily removed by bleeding 
and other proper evacuations, with plenty of 
fuch things as are proper to allay the intempe- 
rate heat and effervefcence of the Blood, which 
jymptom ought always to be regarded in this 
and all other Fevers, otherwife they will foon 
prove mortal. I have feen feveral Horfes open- 
ed that have died with their Blood excefiivcly 
inflamed, and probably fome of them for want 

of 
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of proper and fufficient means to recover them. ThcUicf- 
Thefe had their Blood-vcffels fo much cram- ^^^^ 
med and full, that the Blood burft out of the ry Fevers, 
fmaller vcflels, and run over their Carcaflcs in 
many places, while the collar-makers were 
fleaing off their hides. Their infides were ge- 
nerally much inflamed, viz. the Lungs, iMidriiF, 
and Liver, with all the other Vifcera ; and upon 
cutting open the larger Vcflels, the Blood gufli- 
ed out as from a fountain, filling all the cavity 
of the Body, which plainly (hewed, that bleed- 
ing in fufficient quantity was wanting ; and 
likewife the plentiful ufe of diureticks, and 
things moderately cooling. 

Of Complicated or Compound Fevers. 

A Compounded or complicated Fever, has be- ^ com- 
-**• fides an aqgmentedmotion of the Blood,ibme pound Fc- 
evil qualities in the Blood and animal Juices, ^^ 
that gives rife to the Fever, from whence they 
are denominated malignanty putrid^ or fefiilen^ 
tialy according as the Blood happens to be more 
or lefs vitiated. 

The malignant Fever feldom rifes to any Malignant 
remarkable degree of heat and burning, asandpatrid 
other Fevers often do, neither does it come to ^^^^^• 
any certain or diftinfi; crifis ; but as it creeps 
on gradually, fo it wears off infenfibly, nature 
ftriving all the time, to get rid of her enemy 
in various ways, fometimes by one fecretion, 
and fometimes by another, but not perfedlly 
by any, which renders the cure both tedious 
and uncertain s ^nd without great care and 

Aa 3 . Ikill 
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fkill in the pra(9Jtioner» thde Fevers are apt to 
end in a Confumption, andfeidom or never come 
tp difl:in€t intermiflions, as in the human body. 
Praaitio. Thefe fort of Fevers are not uncommoa 
ners apt ^mong Horfcs, though few practitioners, for 
iniftakes want of a Competent knowledge in fuch thii^ 
intreating have been able to difHnguifh them from (evere 
thefc Fc- ^qIJc or other difeafes that are attended with 

feverirti fymptoms. 
rp^^ They take their rife from feveral caufes, fomc- 

caufesof times fjTom unwholfome food, viz. eating 
malignant jQp great quantities of rotten or coarfe hay, 

and putnd i ° i * /y t ^ 

fevers. ^^^^ clover, muliy bran or oats, too many 
beans, mufly chaff, drinkiAg unwholfome 
water i all which things weaken the Stomach 
and poifon the Blood. Sometimes malignant 
Fevers proceed from want of exercife fufficient 
to digefl what a Horfe eats, and the more 
unwholefome the food ^is, the more he fu^toi^ 
by lying dill, which firft depraves the Bloody and 
at length contaminates the Glands^ and renders 
them incapable .of performing their proper 
functions ; for in this Fever the glandular dif-^ 
charges are either too fparing or too liberal, 
whereby a Horfe fuiFcrs extremely, though 
this irregularity in the fccretions often proves 
the means to preferve life, by affording a f^f- 
cient truce for the proper means to be ufed ibr 
his recovery. Sometimes thefe Fevers proceed 
from harafling and working Horfes beyond 
their flr^ngth, %nd by giving a ihock to. the con- 
ilitutioa, caufes an unconunon depreflion of the 
Spirits, whereby all the natural fun(^ions are 
difturbed, and put out of frame, .and if a Horfe 
be o|d, he feldom gets ovw fuch ufage. 
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The figns arc a flow Fever, with languishing The figns 
and great depreflions ; fometimes lower, fome- J^gnanT' 
times higher ; fometimes the Horfe is inward- Fever. 
ly hot, and outwardly cold ; at other times he 
is hot all over, but not to any extreme. His 
Eyes for the moft part look moid and languid, 
and has a continual moifture in his Mouth, 
which is the reafon why he feldom cares to 
drink, and when he does, it is but litde. He 
feeds but little, and yet is not apt to go totally 
off his Stomach, but leaves off as foon as he 
has eat a mouthful or two ; and the continual 
moifture of his Mouth caufes him to move his 
Jaws in a feeble loofe manner, with an unplea* 
fant grating of his Teeth. He is commonly 
open in his Body, and his dung foft and moift, 
but feldom greafy. His ftaling is often irre- 
gular, fometimes very little, and fometimes he 
ftales profui^y, ieldom high-coloured, but ra- 
ther pale, with little or no iettlenoent. 

If the Horfe has no great cold or inward Thf P«>g- 
lorenefs, he may with good management reco* 
ver. If he be very old, and his Blood grown 
vapid and poor, it will be difficult toreftore him 
again, fo as to be of any great ufe, unlefs his 
coniiitution has been naturally ftrong and vi<- 
gorous. A Horfe that has met with any vio- 
lent ihock either in hard labour, or by any 
other accident, will be in danger of fbme 
inward abfcefs or impoftumation. It is aHb a 
bad fign whenaHorie's appetite declines, which 
in fbme goes off gradually, and grows lefs every 
day, till at lafl tl^y forfake all manner of food. 
When the Fever does not d iminifby or keep 
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at a flay, but rather incrcafes, the cafe is then 
always dangerous, and the Fever will require 
more than ufual fkill to conquer it ; but when 
the Fever fenfibly abates, when his Mouth 
grows drier, and the grating .of his Teeth 
ceafes, when he mends gradually ia his appe- 
tite, when he takes to lye, which at firft he 
feldom does, fometimes for a week, a fbrt- 
pight, or longer ; thefe arc all promifing iigns; 
and when fuch fymptoms appear, nothing lefs 
than feme prepofterous ill management can 
prevent his recovery. 
Th:Curc. 'f j^jg Fever is little underflood by mod prac- 
titioners, aud at the fame time fo difficult, by 
rcalbn of the various fymptoms attending it, 
that I fliall therefore be the more particular in 
Cautions the curc ; and in order thereunto, it will be 
in bleed- proper in the firft place, to take away a mode* 
rate quantity of blood from the jugular or neck- 
vein ; but this (hould not exceed a quart or 
three pints, unlefs there be alfo a cold or in- 
ward forenefs, or fome inflammatory fymptom, 
or a more than ordinary fulnefs of Blood, in 
which cafes a Horfe may lofe a larger quantity, 
and the bleeding may alfo be repeated, if it 
ihould be found necefTary. After bleeding, 
let the following infufion be made. 

Take Rue, Pennyroyal, and Scordium, of 
each a large handful i Chamomile flowers, 
half a handful ; Gallingals bruifed in a mor- 
tar, half an ounce ; the beft Engliih faflfron, 
three drams. lufufe thefe in two quarts of 
boiling water in an earthen pan ; cover the 
infufion with a plate or trencher, ^ and when 

it 
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it has ftood to be coW, ftrain it into another 
veflel, or pour it gently off from the ingre- 
dients, which I think is rather the better 
way of the two for Horfcs. 

Let a pint of this infufion be given twice a 
day, viz. iii the morning failing, and about 
two hours before feeding-time in the afternoon* 
It will both ftfengthen the Stomach, and help 
to remove the difordcrs of the Nerves, and by 
continuance wear out the Fever, if no uncom- 
mon accident or change happens, eipecially if 
a Horfc be well ordered in his diet, and in 
other refpefts, as I have often found in many 
inftances of Horfes that have been under my 
own care. But as Horfes in malignant Fevers 
feldom fall totally off their Stomachs in the be- 
ginning, as in moft other Fevers, but ufually 
keep picking and eating hay all the time, at 
intervals, taking breath always between whiles, 
and then going to it again ; fo that few can 
be perfuaded of their danger, and therefore 
moft people allow them oats or any thing elfe 
they can eat, which is altogether improper. And f ^^[^^'L 
I have often obferved in thefe cafes, when abcobferv- 
Horfc is indulged with oats he cares for nothing ^^ ^^^^ 
clfe, and foon leaves off his hay, and after a little 
time loaths his oats alfo, and at laft, forfakes .all 
manner of food, and then his cafe indeed 
grows dangerous. Therefore this has been a 
fufiicient caution to me at all times, never to 
humour Horfes palates in Fevers, by allowing 
-*^ them oats or any thing clfe that may heat their 
bodies and give incrcafe to their Fevers ; but 

encourage 
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encourage them as much as podible in eating 

fcalded bran, and if they refuiie to eat it fcakicd 

to allow them raw bran, fprinkled with clean 

water, with the fweeteft and beft flavoured hay 

that can be procured, and this fhouid be put 

into their racks only by fmall handfuls at a time. 

But becaufe in malignant Fevers Horfes are apt 

to be depreiTed, fometimes to fuch a degree 

that they are fcarce able to lift up their Heads 

to the rack; therefore they (hould often be fed 

by the hand. And indeed^ (bme familiar Hoiies 

love to be fo petted, and will by that means 

eat twice as much as they would do if they 

were left to themfelves. And I have always 

obferved Horfes are never the worie, but the 

better in Fevers, with any quantity oE good 

hay they can eat, and generally with right care, 

the more they take to their hay, the more their 

appetite increafes, and the better they rellHi 

their water. 

Srrmi Now as to their drink, it is always a good 

neceflary token, in fuch cafcs, when a Hode drinks 

**° ' °'' freely ; for in this fort of Fever they feldom 

drink what is fufficient for them, till the Fever 

abates. But drinking is fo abfolutely necefiary 

to thin and dilute their Blood, and to promote 

their fecretions, that whenever I perceive them 

backwards to drink water or gruel, or any thing 

cUq when it is warmed, I always allow them 

to drink it cold, even in winter, without any 

otlier warmth bdides the heat of the ftable, that 

is, by keeping always a pailful of water in the 

ftable, which takes off the chill, fo as juft torer- 

dcr it agrecable.This method often brings Horllb 
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fooiier to their sippetke, than by compelHiig 
them to drink their water of a naufeous warmth, 
and I never knew any Horfe fufFer by drinking 
cold water in Fevers j for when Horfes are hurt 
at any time with cold water^ it is generally 
when diey are heated with exercife, and chiefly 
ihofe that are corpulent and high-fed ; for. this 
chills and coagulates the Blood, and breaks its 
texture^ whereas the cold water in Fevers dif- 
folves its grumous parts, and renders it more 
fluid, which greatly contributes to remove the 
diftemper. Beiides, that cold water likewife 
cools 9nd refrefhes their Bodies, abates their 
inward heat, and perhaps has ibmewhat of the 
fame cfkSt on them, that iemon-juicp and acids 
have on the human body ; and I have many 
tixiies oUerved Horfes that have been much off 
their Stomachs in Fevers, and have obftinately 
refufed warm water, drink cold water heartily, 
and go immediately to the rack to eat hay, 
which has tended greatly to their recovery. 

1 have cured many flow n^alignant Fevers in 
Horfes fuccefsfully, by this kind of management 1 
but if the Fever fliould fHU continue, by reafon 
of a more than ordinary ill diipofition in the 
Blood ; if the Horfe feeds poorly, if he flales 
often, his urine thin and of a pale colour, and 
without any fettlemcnt ; if his dung be fome* 
times loofe, and fometimcs hard ; if the re-> 
dundant moiflure of his Mouth continues with 
rednefs and ibunginefs about the roots of his 
Teeth 5 if his fkin feels fometimes dry, and 
his coat looks furfeited, at other times moifl; 
and damp ; thefe are figns that the diftemper 
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fttll remains in its force ; and therefore the fbl« 
lowing things mly be further adminiftered. 

Proper re- T^^ Diapcntc, two ounces ; Myrrh and Vir- 
medjes in ginia Snakeweed, in powder, of each half 
^^"^f an ounce 5 Saffron, two drams 5 Liquorice 
the dif- powder, fix drams s Mithridate, one ounce j 
temper. make into four balls, with a fufficicnt quanti- 
ty of reftified Oil of Amber. 

Let one of thefe be given every morning, and 
one every afternoon, about two hours before 
feeding-time, with three or four homfuls dF an 
infufion, after each, made by adding to the in- 
fufion above infected , half an ounce of Virginia 
Snakeweed, and two drams of Caflor, cut into 
fmall pieces, and mix with it a pint of white 
Lifbon or Mountain Wine. Let it be divided 
into four portions, for two days. After which 
the infufion may be made frefli, with the balls, 
both which may be continued about a week, or 
till the Fever abates. Or the following may 
be adminiflered, which perhaps will be no lefs 
efHcacious. 

A metbod Take Penhyroyal, Rue and Scordium, of each 
of cure for two handfuls ; Chamomile Flowers, half a 
^^f^ large handful j Gentian root cut fmall, and 
Inc. Gallingals bruifed in a nlortar, of each half 

an ounce ; Saffron, Salt of Wormwood and 
Liquorice, of each two drams; infufe in two 
quarts of boiling water, adding to the infu- 
fion, when poured off, four ounces of Spirits 
of Wine, wherein half an ounce of Cam* 
phor has been dilTolved. 

This 
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This to be given as the preceding, viz. A 
pint every morning and afternoon, with a ball 
made of an ounce of diapente, a dram of 
Virginia fnakeweed^ and a dram of RufTia 
caftor. 

For a Horfe of (mall value, give an ounce 
of diapente once a day, made into a ball, with 
mithridate and oil of amber, and make a ftrong 
infufion of rue -and pennyroyal, whereof a 
quart, three pints, or even two quarts, may be 
given every day, at proper times, till the Fever 
abates, and may be continued afterwards dur- 
ing pleafure, obferving carefully all the above 
recited precautions concerning his feeding, but 
efpecially that he has plenty of water -, and as 
foon as the Horfe is fit to be walk'd abroad, it 
will be proper to lead him every day into the 
open air, for nothing will contribute more to 
recover him to his ilrength and appetite. 

But if other fymptoms arife, befides what New and 
are common in this fort of Fever, or if the fym^t^t 
common fymptoms mcreafe to any degree that to be re- 
may prove dangerous, thefe muft be regarded. 8*"^*^* 
For inflance, if the Horfe grows coftive, and 
that continues fo as to take him offhis Stomach 
and increafe his Fever, recourfe may then be 
had to glyfters, which ought to be of the emol- 
lient kind, and npt violendy purgative. Three 
or four ounces of cream of tartar, or the fame 
quantity of lenitive eledluary may alfo be mixed, 
and given in one of his drenches, once in two 
days, till he is fufficiently open ; this will be the 
likeliefl means to prevent inward inflamma- 
tions,whlch in this languid (late of the Blood is 

2 always 
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fadlion proceeds from lingering Fevers, it is 
then more univerfal, and feizes the Vitals and 
corrupts the Lungs> the Liver, Kidnejrs^ or 
other principal Vifcera, and fometimes the 
whole MafS) fo as to caufe a mofl miferable 
death. • 

Therefore, in all Fevers where there is any 
degree of malignity, the proper medicinesihould 
be often repeated, to prevent putrefa£tion and 
rotten nefs 3 for if nature happens nc^ to be very 
beneficent, the common method of admini* 
ftring two or three drenches will avail but litde 
to prevent evils that attend thefe maladies ^ and if 
thefe m^icines (hould happen to be improper, 
tlie mifchief mud flill be the greater. In fuch 
cafes the pradtitioner's chief ftudy ought to be, 
to order thofe things in fufHcient plenty, that 
have a tendency to rarefy the Blood, and refifl 
putrefadtion, fuch efpecially as have been al- 
ready inferted, with plenty of gruel and other 
dlluters. But if there is adtually the iigns of 
putrefadllon, the medicines ought to be joined 
with the warmcft Cardiacks, Diaphoreticks, and 
Volatiles, fuch as Sal Armoniac, Salt of Amber, 
and Salt of Hartfliorn ; but becaufe of the high 
price thefe things would bear when given in 
fufficient plenty to Horfes, I have often fubfti- 
tuted Camphor and the oil of Amber, which 
contains a portion of the volatile fait in it, and 
which I have always found agreeable, in thefe 
and many other dileafes of Horfes. The latter 
has been already direifted, in balls, a fpoonful 
may be alfo added to every drink, and the 
Camphor may be likcwife increafed to two 

drams 
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dram? diflbji{ed i^ fpirits* Mfiih plenty (^d^ld-". 
ters^ ^yen col^ vf^er, ^s mucH as he will 
drink,, ^f |ie refyfes things that are warm ; an(f . 
bjf this niethod | ^lavc had tnany Hdrfes rcc<> 
ver, notwithftamding they have diicovcred thi^ 
ufual fi^$ of putfefa<^ion. If the diflempet 
be attended v^ith Inward forenefs» it fhould be 
treated with a i||yii^turp of pectorals^ as in a 
pkurify Qx pedjfjcnwony, for rottennefs anct 
i^npoftumations of t^he Lungs happen alfo froqi 
violent and invijter^t-e CJolds, where no malig^ 
nant oc other F?:.ver h^s epne before. Of this , 
the reader wiU he ri^ore wily informed, vhea 
I come to trea( of the Difea^Tes of the BreajO:. 

But in j^ll putrid fafes to which Horfes are 
liable, whether they proceed originally from. 
Fevers Of from fuddcn neats and colds, coagu-. 
lating the Blood, of from any fuddcn flop given . 
to pedpiration, the following figos. conflantly 
attend, and are (o be regarded, as they will 
enable the praditioner to judge what he is 
aboul. A Hoffe in thefe cafes ^ways runs 
at the Nofe, but not in a kindly white fnotj 
as in the breajiine of a cold, but of a reddlfh 
qr grcenii^i dulky oolour, and of a conflf- 
tence li{;e glup, and flicks like turpentine to 
the paif on the infide pf his Noftrils. If this 
fymptpo) ^batf s and turns to a gleet of clear 
tnin \fzx^t \ if the Horfe lofes his Flelh, with 
his Hide open, and mends in his appetite ; 
t)^efe arfi for the moA part infallihle iigns of 
recqycfy, and potjtxlng further will be neceiTary 
than to proceea in the ufe oi'the foretpentionc^ 
^ngs, u« a fevr days longer, and afterwards 
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to walk die Morfe every day in die air. 
But if the matter cdlntinues pafbd on ^ 
infide of the Noie ; if he feems to have aoon- 
fbnt ftoppaM there* from an obilinate inflam-^ 
mation of the Glands, with a frequent (heeang 
and conftant (hivelling ; his cafe may then be 
looked upon as dangerous j and dimfbre no 
time muft be loft in plying Udi widi proper 
medicines, and careful attendance : but if widi 
thefe fymptoms he b&s not his Fle(h» and 
yet becomes hide-bound s if he altt^ether for- 
iidces his meat, grows more weak and feeUe i 
if fwdlbgs arUb about his Joints } if the ker- 
nels under his^ws fwelland feel loofe ; if ha 
Eyes looks fixed and (lead { if his Tail is railed, 
and quavers ; if his Breath fmells flrong, and 
begins to purge and icour, and difchuges a 
foetid dark-coloured matter, his caie m^ then 
be looked upon as defperate; and it would not 
be wordi wnUe to be at any trouble or eiqience 
to fave him. 
The me- But vi^en a Horfe is recovering out of this 
^^^^ diftemper, he exhibits quite diroent fignss 
a Horfe ii though he lofes his Flefh, yet his Hide keeps 
r^'ter^'' open, and his Skin feels kindlv ; his Ears and 
rcctvcry. ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ moderate warmtn ; his Eyes» dut 

before were dull and heavy, begin to look 
brilk and Uvely ; his Nofe grows cjean and dry; 
his appetite daily increaies ; he lyes down regu- 
larly, and refts with great eate; fbles and 
dungs regularly ; and fome break out with 
eruptions,, in the decline of the diffemper, 
which a^ of great fervice : and where tbefe 
fymptoms appear, there wiU be no more need 

ff 
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of medicines, but what further remabs to be 
done, is only in the Way <»f diet and exeitifir^ 
vvhich ought to be much rtearded when Hories 
are juft come out of ficknds. In this refpedt 
moft people ufually err, dnd are for feeding 
lareelv, to bring them ibon into good ordeir : 
and tnoug^ fome Hories will indeed go thrd" 
diis kind of treatment without any hurt ; yet 
when a Horie, of any other creature, is much 
reduced and weakened with ficknefs, the Sto^ 
mach and Bowels are proportionably fo too, 
which makes haily feeding always hazardous^ 
becaufe in this cafe th« appetite often craves 
more than die Stomach can difi;eft, and this 
may eafily caufe a return of me diftemper, 
which I have fbmedmes ieen, and has always 
been dangerous ; and if he elcape a rdapfe, it 
b great odds but he will be furfeited, which 
frequently happens $ and the furfeits diatcome 
after Fevers, and other acute diftempers, prove 
very obftinate and hard to cure. And therefore 
the beft way to avoid this, is to begin with 
a light diet, fmall feeds, and increate by de- 
grees, not according to a Horfe's appetite, 
wlMch in fome is exceeding voracious, but 
according as he gathers ftrength, and is able 
to digeft well what he eats. He fhould alfo be 
taken out every day into the open air, in the 
manner that has b«en already mentioned, and 
be brought into his exercife and wind by degrees, 
and he will fooner recover both his flefh and 
flrength by this means, than by pampering and 
hafty feeding, or by any other method that can be 
devUed, as I have often found from experience. 
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Of Ef>idemicstl F£ vsRs, tod otharDifleoipers of 
Horses, iaid to ht catching zv4 uife^gus. , 

TH E writers in phyfick often dlftinguiih 
between thofe dil^ep)|>ers that ipread over 
many countries and nations at once, and thoiib 
that are limited and confined to particular pro* 
yinces or places. The firft they term Ppidemi* 
cal, the later Eodenual s but that I may not 
puzzle my readers, I (hall avoid as much as m^y 
be, the diflindions made by the learned, and 
treat thoie diftempers that come at fome parti* 
cular ieafons, whether they be more or lefs 
univerfal, or more or leis infe^ious, under the 
general term Epidemical, that being an appel^ 
lation moft commonly in «ife ^mong us. a»i 
the befl underftood. 

HUlory affords i|8 many difmal rela* 
tions of murrains and plagues among Hor&s^ 
and other brute creatures^ in former ages, which 
were indeed fo terrible, that they could be 
reckoned nothing lefs than hcav^ judgments 
firom Heaven, l^ing generally followed with 
famine and peftilence among men, which fwept 
off . the greateft part of the inhabitants, w|ien- 
ever thefe calamities come ; but iuch univerfal 
devaftations have more rarely happened in latter 
fimes, and, bv the goodnefs pf .(^vine Pro^ 
videncQ, muca lefs among us th^ in foreign 
nations. 

It is, however, certain, t^iat even, in ov 

^tti66» Horfes as well as Men, are frequpptly 

fubje^ to epidemical Feversj s^d feveral in^- 
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tiou diftei!iei|ier8» that may be reckooed of dit ^^ - 
peftilential kind ; and may be owing to fomcfa^^^ 
particular tempcraraoic of the air, or to ibmc Fevm of 
unknown cauie, whereby many Horfes arc^j^^^^**' 
ieized, and in deferent places at once. Theie kind, 
prore more or lefs dangerous according' as the 
previous ftate of die Blood happens to be more 
or lefi depraved, or according as the prefeot 
difpofitioD of the diftemper happens to be more 
or lefs fevere ; for among us many of thecoma 
plaints that come in this manner, prove but 
flight diforders, and often go off without much 
help from medicine, only with a fitde care 
and management : others are more dangerous, 
and nu)re remarkably infeftious, and ibmetime^ 
prove fuddenly fatal to many Horfes ; but whea 
fuch maladies happen in our climate, they are 
uiiially of fliort continuance. 

Peftilential Fevers are thought only to differ 
in degree from thofe of the malignant kind, 
which are common at fome particular feaibns, 
and do not always prove deadly, though the 
caufes from whence fuch Fevers proceed may 
be very different, and are to us in a great mea* 
fure unknown ; but however that be, the 
deadly efieds are much more fudden than any 
other, and are fuch, diat they fcarce allow 
time fer the adminiftration of medicines. 
The Fevers that refemble thefe moft in our 
climate, always begin with great flupidity, fwel- 
lings of the Eyes and Eyelids, fwelltngs of 
the parotid Glands and other kernels about the 
Throat, a profufe running of dnflnr coloured 
matter from the Nofe, and a flux ot the fame ^ 

Bb 3 kind 
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kind of matter from the Mouth, and of a foetid 
in favour; fuddmi large fwdlings of the Limbs^ 
efpecially ahout the JcMnts, wfaidi are ofiea 
followed with Staggers of die apof^edxck kmd, 
having all the fame fymptoms tnat arife from 
poifon, and are to be treated accordingly, with 
tieeding, gtyfrers, rowels, and other evacua*- 
:tions, with the moft efficacious cephalicks and 
alexipharmicks, as Caftor, Afla Foetida, volatile 
falts of all kinds : balls or drinks made with 
Xjcntian, Zedoary, Gallangais, white Dittany^ 
Biftort, tormentil roots of contrayerva, and 
Virginia fnakeweed, with Camphor, Mithri^ 
date or Venice-rtreacle, in the manner already 
laid down for the cure of malignant Fevers. 
But as thefe deadly, diftempers happen but rarely 
amone us, fo the ficknefs here ufually rages 
but tor a (hort feafon. I can remember mis 
fort of ficknefs but once in my time, above 
thirty years ago, which almoft ruined many 
farmers in feveral parts near London % it came 
in a very dry feafon, and after abocit three 
months continuance, began to abate and grow 
lefs deadly, and foon after intirely ceafed» 

But the mofl common diflempers of Horfes 

fnay be fometimes counted epidemical ; when 

they fdze many Hodes at once, and become a 

general complaint in divers places, and are at* 

tended with fome uhufiial fymptoms. Even 

frolds are frequently fo rife, efpectally among 

young Horfes, that we can fcarce go into a 

M«KKn<«a ftable where die diflemper has not ipread itfelf 

Coidfl fre. with the appearance <^ feme uncommon ma- 

J^l *^)i^tjf s but thefe colds are ofr^ ib frur from 

pro- 
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pnmng deadly, that with proper care jthcy 
tend greatly to the improvement of a Horfe's 
health and conftitution, and render fuch Hories 
more hardy and durable afterwards, and reco- 
ver nuiny Horfes to perfedt foundnefs, that 
before were full of complaints. 

In q)idemical colds, the glands about the The figoi 
Throat, and thofe under the Ears, are more f^^^ 
inflated than in conunon and acci4ental colds j ^^^ 
and where a Horfe's conftitution is good, and 
his Blood no ways vitiated before, may be 
cured as other colds, only that his Head and 
Neik ought to be more carefully covered and 
kept warm» to promote a confhmt breathing in 
thofe parts. 

About the end of the year 1732, there was a Anepide- 
very remarkable diflemper of this kind among p>»coM 
the Horfes in London^ and in feveral other parts ^^j^l^^^ 
of die kingdom. They were feizedfuddcnly with fenbed. 
a vehement, dry, founding Cough, which fhook 
them fo violently, that fome q£ them were 
often 'ready to drop down with hiid flnuning 
and want of breath ; thdr Throats were raw 
and fore, manv of them had their Kemeb 
fweiled, and pamfiii to the touch. For the foil 
two days mofl of them refufed all manner of 
food, as well as water, and had fb noanv other 
bad figns, that when this diflemper firft broke 
out, many were afirud of a mortality coming 
among them; andindeed the only 0ood fign 
they had was the vehemence of their cou^» 
that both kqyt their blood in motion, and fpee^ 
dily fiet them a running at the Nofe, wnicb 
^erally. began the third day, ^and continued 

Bb 4 't^ 



in fo^prdfufc a jnunccr for fire or fix flaj 
that fomc uf thcni in {hn time drf' 
cd as IT. 

hold of ; 

gcncrullj -i -. 

iiiflence. Wiuic the rur.:, 

tinutd, tficy couM tiot 

appetites were c—.-'- 

niio^lcd Co mutli 

it altogether ciii . 

their flclh cxcccdin^lv .■ !'il; :in^ bfi j 

•flefii proved a bcncht to them rathe!) 

dcirinicnt ; and as !bon as ihc nrnnil 

«d, thcv cat voracioufly, and fcmn 

tbcir fii:fli. This dillcmper, though no wa] 

mortal, yet was fo very catching, that wb 

Horlc waE fcizcd with it, I obfcrvcd t" " 

ftfKv! on each hand of hfm wrre {^«| 

fVo : - - : ■ 



While tbia lickncls hilcii, above aj 
of the Troan-Morfcs nndcr my care \ 
ed whh it. I always caufcd the fick J 
he removed from the found, as foon iS't 
were taken ill, and put by ihemfclvcs, as in a 
hofpital. And In one troop uf the Horlj 
Grenadiers <vc filled a ftabic of thim'-fiit fiand 
mg5 in three d^y-, nn infirmnn,* of fivc'( 



mens i^lodcs where I vvasc'iiccrncd, i 
Vithotit any remaining taint from the d 
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tthfllt Vras cbferv^e, that fome who had beeh 
ftrbjfeft to ti dry cough tcforc Ais Ixtkncfs, 
contkiued more !frec froth it for fohie time 
Afterwards, Idiough I do not remcmbet any of 
thcAi ^ere abfblutely cured ;of this dcfedt, not;^ 
Wftlhftanding their great purgation from the 
Nofe, which plainly flicWch tne the difficulty 
of removing an obftinate dry cough, by the 
common and ufual taieans of promoting a dif- 
•charge that way. The Hoifes that chidfly cf- 
caped the diftemper, were thofe that had been 
Icept in conftant itrong excrcife, or fuU-aged old 
Horfes, many of which were no ways infeft- 
ed, though very mudi expofed to it. 

The meAod 1 followed in ciiring this ma- The me- 
Jady was fimple and eafy ; for having obferved f^od ob- 
by their dung aid manner of ftaling, 'that nei- curlngthii 
ther the Stomach, Guts, or Kidneys, were in maiignanc 
any degree injured, but only their Lungs and ^^ 
the Glands about their Trooats very much 
Ihiffcd J I drdcred theih, as foon as they wcfe 
feized, to be Hed ptentHuHy, which gave therii 
nfenfibte relief, for at firft many of them were 
feverifh and very fhort-bfcathed 5 and tjy fome- 
what emptying their veffels, helped thetoOirer to 
•T)ring on the 'running it Afeir Nofes, which 
•in a Horfe anfwers the fame end as expeftora- 
tioti -in a man. Afterwards \ gave them foft 
balfamicks, mixed wi^Beterfives, which are 
always neccfiary for !Horfes, becaufe they re- 
quire more putigerit and 'ftihiulating rtiedi- 
cirtes *than men, meir ^bfes being mofe ftrong 
and tlpd; and therefore* the following drinks 
were general^ adnainlftred with good fucCefs^ 
vrz) 



JKdemic Per 

Hortc':. that were obliged to work, had I 

Nofcf in fo nallr n condition, and fn i 



^ very djngc- 
that woe an- 



vaft numbcfb wcrt lazed with it, and tome 
fiiddentv of it. In one week i had 
livrndrc^ of tiic Guani -"H ''--".T^.-vr 
t fccfidcs man^ bdongii-. 
[hid, and with fiich - 
j *f(W at firft ai'r-r > i 

I yousi but of r . : ir; 

^r my care, iv : . [ni:.. 

TliiFCT.r They wtrc iny.^d iuddei;ly 
dcfchbcd, burning Fever, mul their Hcili . 
ed fo fore and tender, that th. 
bear to be toachcd ; they were gnu 
ilulcd but tilde, and that with pua' 
flng, and of a very high colour. Tlii 
I %U maimer of futbnanec, and were lo 
[ trcmely fuk, that they would not drink ; 
i(her did I ncrccivt any of them ofiei 
I idown till tiicir diftcmpcr came to 
upon treating them with cooltnt; ami _ 
medicines, and with plentiful Bleeding, 
generally recovered. 

I was confirmed in this m-''^- ' '-t i 
{"vmptoms that appeared urn:; 
Jiftempcr, tome of them n.iv n > m 

inflamed eruptions, which broke o\\ 
' »artswith blrilcr;, refcmbling the St, 
\ -Fire. Thole that came to maturii _ 
'gcnenUy on ihe infidc of the Arm _ 
Leg, near the Elbow or towards the 
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and ibme of them had feveral large bags of 
water that gathered oa the fides of their Bejlies, 
or towards their Flanks, near the inguinal 
Glands, which the Farriers called 9 watery 
farcy, but indeed, was the eiFe<ft of a very 
hot inflamed Blood. Some had beep coflive 
before this diftempcr feized them, tor their 
dung was exfrecpely hard and black. 

In thi* cafe foil: and oily glyfters were m?di; TkeCiae^ 
ufe of to relax their Bov(els, and io foqie th? 
bleeding wj^s repeated ; cpoling infufiqns, with 
fall prunella, and creapi of, tartar, MtoU| 
and fuch like ^^lg^ were alfo given, ' tq open 
them bcith by dung and urine, and by thap 
means to abate the heat and'efFervefcence of 
thcif B)oQd } which .not onlv took o^ their 
Fcver% but caufed ^ critical difchargcs front 
the boils^ which ^t ^rfi: had but a very indiffcr 
rent fUpeifi^ to digeft intp gpod matter, >vith- 
imt leaving any taint behind them, fb tliajt 
pone of the Horfes tha^t wer^ treated in thif 
manner did amifs, aud w^ere. fome 4ie4 in 
(tbeha^ds pf unskilful. pfsribn;, it was generally 
owing to their giving them hot inflaming things* 
under the qotion of cordials ; and cloying 
thwx wkh fug^ ibps before their Fever$ were 
abated> a^d their Stomachs in a copdipion tp 
receive food* And indeed this is th? jCri^e rear whjtb 
foa wl>y io tfiiny Horfes mifrarry in Feversi, ™nf 
becailfe qxpft P^plc ^re ^pt to force thorn to xaifcan^ 
feed, by ^dnAniiiring food with ^ horn, wh^p in iuck 
it is aUpgethpr inaproper, negleding 19 .bke^l ^^* 
r4^(:iefi|^ \fi th^ beginning, giving hpt pxp^ 
dicinei^ f^^^^y> ^^ if ines ai)d Qt^er ^^i^ 



I omy add tcwcl to Ci 
which tilings arc always [ 
matory difkmpcrs, clpccially to Horfcs thacl 
utcd to a liniple dici. 
i> Dif. T^i^ Diftcmpcr did not continue in ItsJ 
mirtr force in LctaioH, above three weeks or a motj 
and thol'c that were fcizcd about tlic latter | 
. of that time had it more favoiinbty, 
quired little more than bleeding. Thafe I 
looked any ways furfeited were purged, i 
had antimonial powders given thcatf which ^ 
nerally pcrfcflcd their cure ; and ibmc were 
fcnt to the fftU-maribes, or other fpring-grabi 
the iickncfs happening juft before the ^ 
feafon. 

I have known Hngle Horfes feized whhl 
(aDJc fytnptoms at other tiroes, when the diC- 
temper was neither infet^ious nor epidcmicilj 
and thcfc were always fucccfsfuUy relieved i 
bleeding and other evacuations, cTpecially i 
diurcticks and diluters, giving thcin plenn 
watcr-grucl, or white water. 

The Strangles is a diilcmpcr that almol 
Horfcs are Ait^edl to, at one time or ftnol 
efpecially when they arc young, but fomei 
it is veiy rife, and may be ranked among iheit 
epidemical difciics j and tlicn it fcizcs bj"^ 
young and old that have not had it bcforCifl 
is fomcwhat infetf^ious, tho' for the moft J 
the Strangles arc no ways catching. 
this cafe they are ul'ually attended with a Ffl 
lofs of appetite, and other fymptoms of ad 
lignant nature. But thcfc things will be tfl 
cd of more fiilly hereafter. Sec IvrsI 
Steanglee. 
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In fomc fcafons the fpring-colds among the *P^^8- 
young Horfes, are accompany'd with an cpi- 
demiod Fever, efpecially about the time of 
(hedding their Teeth, and putting out of their 
Tuflies } and without fome care and diligence 
be ufed, thefe colds are apt to leave an ugly 
taint behind them, a continuance of the cough, 
or a relaxation of the Kernels under the Jaws» 
with a too great moifture and fnottinefs of 
the Nofe» which fometimes turns to the 
Glanders. 

The Glanders is always reckoned an infec- The 
tious diftcmpcr 5 but I have known this malady 9^*"^^ 
fometimes more frequent than ufual, with the always 
fymptoms of very great malignity in the Blood. inFcaio«i 
when this happens, it is more thBn ordinarily 
infectious, makes a fudden progrefs, and foon 
ends in a Rot, and is extremely dangerous to all 
Horfes that come within the fcent of their 
Breath, or into the ftable where they flood, 
until it has been carefully cleaned and well-air'd 

Tlie Farcy is feldom reckoned infe<5tious, for TheFany 
it is often cur*d without removing the difeafcd <*•>««!»«* 
Horfe from the found Horfes that fland witha^i^^ 
him ; the reafon of which will be (hewn, when feaio«. 
i come to treat of that diflemper. But the fymp- 
toms of the Farcy often appear in fome kind of 
epidemical Fevers, when it is indeed infedlious, 
and makes a quick progrefs on every Horfe that 
is feized with it, fpreading univerfally over the 
whole Body, forming deep abfcefles among 
die Interftices of the larger Mufcles, difcharg* 
ing great quantities of corrupt foetid matter, re« 
lemDling the grounds of beer. In the time of 
•orttagious Fevers, fuch inftances are fometimes 

to 
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ing round, did not proceed altogether from the 
caufcs which ufually produce the Vertigo iu 
men, but from liis wanting the ufe of his 
Limbs on the off-fide, which made him tora 
round to his near-fide, the Limbs of his near«« 
fide being no ways af&£ted, but firm, which 
was the reafon of his circular motion, for he 
could not get fhrelght forward for want of ufe 
in the other. Several Horfes were taken in the 
fame manner, but in a lower degree, and fome 
were convulfed, and had their Mouths fome« 
what pulled to one fide, but were foon reliev* 
ed ; for thofe that were only convulfed in this 
manner, retted fomewhat of an appetite to 
feed, which gready contributed to their cure. 
Another remarkable cafe happened at this time. Another 
of aHorfethat was fo much convulfed, that cafe of the 
whenever he offered to raife his Head in the ^uTJith * 
leaft degree, nothing could be feen of his Eyes difiercnt 
but the whites, which made him look very fy"P^^°*^* 
ghaftly ; but as this Horie had alfo a ftrong Fe* 
yer, and was.affedled on both fides alike, fo he 
never loft the ufe of his Limbs, but only went 
ftaggering, and with a catching, from the con* 
vulfive cramps. This Horfe recovered with The me- 
bleeding and other plentiful evacuations, and [^^^?*" 
the conftant ufe of cephalicks, which were c^^ing*** 
given him in great plenty, efpecially theCaftori thefe ma- 
which had fuch an effedt upon htm, that it kept ^^^^^^' 
him breathing above three weeks without in- 
termifiion, infomuch that all his cloaths and 
the whole ftable was perfumed by it ; and if 
thefe things were but one day ornitted, while 
Vol. L C c the 



back, and was the worfe for it ; 
muft incviMbly bavc {V':.-.\ ■■' f'^r Vi-uf 
common pra<5titioncr, ■ 
knew treat convulfed i 
flcr. 

As to the HoriK that were aflTefled on < 
fide only, their lameneft was more app.ir< 
h that I canfecJ iheinto he put ■■ 
3nd littered qaile up to their !:■ 
a good quantity o( ftraw to be y-u^J. .>,■ ,,j; 
the wall or partition next the lame (ide, 
they miijht reft "ipon it, and n«t be erpofcdl 



moll other? that were under my care, 
aHcfted in the fame manner, that tbcy | 



t!>. ..■■■... . _ 

ihcv had pretty well recovered the ule of Al 
Ijmbs, which generally happened to fomel 
,v ..- • - - ■ . 'K-t J..J.1 ; others that were IT 
jf '.i much fooncr, (o as to | 

;-i- -Jiudi Icaninff. 
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iMrbadallr of tbom^ F4vec6 wh^ Acy^ 
were firdr fticRxl» whftchi ^ an uTnak altendaol 
on oonvulfive xlife rdcrs. But «CteQ bl^edbig aiid 
other evaimaiftQiis.thBBr Fcmto abMtd, aod thoft 
began toifeedionifial^ecbb^ aiul pki: a Ihtb 
hay by the hand, whidi WM .Venjri belpfuL fit 
them, and hept their Jaws ftreight and pliable. 
They were bled plentifully, and had giyflers 
and lenitive purges, which to Horfes I always 
fubftitute inftead of vomits, where the difcharges 
of the firft pallage is required. They were at 
the fame time plyed with cephalicks and pro- 
per embrocations outwardly, for which the 
reader may confult Chap* I. & feq. where I 
have treated of all thefe diftempers methodi- 
cally, which derive their origins from the Head 
and Nerves. 

I (hall conclude this fubje(ft of Epidemical TheS^« 
Diftempers, by taking nojicci tfeat? the Yellows §^V3^ 
and Staggers are fometimes epidemical, there lows, 
being many young Horfes feized with this ma- ^o?^ 
lady, more remarkably in fome feafons than c^ 
others, and generally about the end of the 
fpring, or the beginning of fummer. Thi« is 
no other than a bilious Fever, and feems to be 
the fame mentioned by the Sieur de SoIIey/eff, 
Part II. Chap. XIII. under this title, viz. Of 
the Difeafes of the Head, caufed by cbokrlck 
Humors, which brought a great mortality among 
the Horfes in fome parts of France and Germa- 
ny in the year 1660, and 1661, and after- 
wards in 1669 and 1670. This is feldom 

4 univerfal 



but where it comes, proves fat 
of Horics, for want of knowing'* 
and fourcc from wbcocc all thcfc viric 
toms arife, whereby the Head anrt th 
Body a fo much ^ic^ted . 
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